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‘PASSING THE WIT OF MAN’ 


it requires no great gift of prophecy to foretell that the rock which 
wrecked the Home Rule Bill of 1886 will wreck the Home Rule Bill 
of 1893—the question of the exclusion or retention of the Irish 
members. 

Numerous circumstances combined to bring the former of these 
measures to grief, but the immediate cause of the disaster was the 
proposal to exclude Irish peers and Irish representatives from the 
Imperial Parliament once an Irish Parliament was established. 
Crudities and contradictions were strewn in profusion throughout 
the Bill, any one of which would have sufficed to secure its defeat ; 
but this provision struck the public mind as the most objectionable 
of all, for it was felt to be a direct blow at the Imperial character 
and authority of the Imperial Parliament—matters of such tran- 
scendent importance to the Empire that every other consideration 
sank into insignificance when compared with them. 

In view of the immediate introduction of another Home Rule 
Bill into Parliament, it will be well to refresh our memories as to the 
principal incidents connected with this part of a Home Rule scheme ; 
and as the whole idea of a Home Rule Bill originated with Mr. 
Gladstone, and was championed by him, his followers being little 
more than dummies, groping after him, with more or less reluctance, 
in darkness and perplexity, there is no better way of recalling the 
facts than by quotations from his speeches—a method of procedure, 
moreover, which enables us to see the working of his mind on this 
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most important subject, and arms us with information and arguments 
for the coming strife. 

Time passes quickly, and it seems scarcely credible that seven 
years have passed since the United Kingdom was thrilled with 
the announcement that Mr. Gladstone, who had just been returned 
to office with an overwhelming majority over the Tory party, had 
decided to strike to the demands of the Irish obstructionists and 
agitators, and to concede a large measure of Home Rule to Ireland. 

On the 8th of April, 1886, he unfolded in the House of Commons 
his hastily adopted and ill-digested scheme for the final ‘ settlement’ 
of the seven century long strife between Great Britain and Ireland. 

Briefly stated, his plan for this final settlement was to confer on 
Ireland a separate Statutory Irish Legislature to deal with Irish, as 
contradistinguished from Imperial, affairs; and also to give her a 
separate Executive. 

Quite early in his speech he laid — five ‘essential conditions’ 
of any plan that Parliament could be asked or expected to entertain ; 
and as they are time after time repeated by him, it is necessary to 
mention them here. 

The first was, the maintenance of the unity of the Empire; the 
second, political equality of the three countries ; the third, the equit- 
able distribution of Imperial burdens ; the fourth, the protection of 
minorities ; and the fifth, that the measure should present the essen- 
tial character and characteristics of a settlement of the question. 

Strangely enough, the Bill he proposed even did not fulfil one 
of the five conditions which were declared to be ‘ essential,’ but was 
in flagrant violation of all of them. 

The very first question to be confronted in establishing in Ireland 
an Irish Legislature was, What was to be done with the Irish repre- 
sentatives in the Imperial Parliament? Was Ireland to go on send- 
ing Irish representatives to the Imperial Parliament ? or Was she not 
to do so any more? 


Treland (said Mr. Gladstone) is to have a domestic Legislature for Irish affairs, 
That is my postulate, from which I set out. Are Irish members in this House, 
are Irish representative peers in the other House, still to continue to form part of 
the respective Assemblies? That isthe first question which meets us in considera- 
tion of the ground I have opened, Now I think it will be perfectly clear that if 
Ireland is to have a domestic Legislature, Irish peers and Irish representatives 
cannot come here to control English and Scotch affairs. That I understand to be 
admitted freely. I never heard of their urging the contrary, and I am inclined to 
believe that it would be universally admitted. The one thing follows from the 
other. There cannot be a domestic Legislature in Ireland dealing with Irish affairs, 
and Irish peers and Irish representatives sitting in Parliament at Westminster to 
take part in English and Scotch affairs, 


Having thus clearly pronounced for the exclusion of the Irish 
members so far as part of the work of the Imperial Parliament was 
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concerned, he went on to discuss their exclusion as regarded the re~ 


maining, or Imperial, work of the Imperial Parliament. 






My next question is, Is it practicable for Irish representatives to come here for 
the settlement, not of English and Scotch, but of Imperial affairs? In principle 
it would be very difficult, I think, to object to that proposition, But then its 
acceptance depends entirely upon our arriving at the conclusion that in this House 
we can draw for practical purposes a distinction between affairs which are Imperial 
and affairs which are not Imperial. It would not be difficult to say in principle, 
that as the Irish Legislature will have nothing to do with Imperial concerns, let 
Irish members come here and vote on Imperial concerns. All depends on the 
practicability of the distinction, Well, sir, I have thought much, reasoned much, 
and inquired much, with regard to that distinction. I had hoped it might be 
possible to draw a distinction, and I have arrived at the conclusion that it cannot 
be drawn. I believe it passes the wit of man; at any rate, it passes not my wit 
alone, but the wit of many with whom I have communicated. 

















He went on to explain the difficulty. And I would draw special 
attention to his argument; for, though conclusive in itself, it has 
been allowed to fall very much into the background. 

















It would (he said) be easy to exhibit a case; but the difficulty, I may say, in 
my opinion, arises from this. If this were a merely legislative House, or if the 
House of Lords were merely a legislative Hlouse—this House, of course, affords the 
best illustration—I do not think it would be difficult to draw a distinction. We 
are going to draw the distinction—we have drawn the distinction—in the Bill 
which I ask leave to lay on the table for legislative purposes with reference to what 
I hope will be the domestic Legislature of Ireland. But this House is not merely 
a legislative House—it is a House controlling the Executive ; and when you come 
to the control of the Executive, then your distinction between Imperial subjects 
and non-Imperial subjects totally breaks down—they are totally insufficient to cover 
the whole case. 





He then proceeded to illustrate his argument, and wound up by 
saying :— 


I believe the distinction (between Imperial and non-Imperial affairs) to be im- 
possible, and therefore I arrive at the next conclusion—that Irish members and 


Irish peers cannot, if a domestic Legislature be given to Ireland, justly retain a seat 
in the Parliament at Westminster. 







His conclusion, arrived at by cogent arguments, is clearly and 
definitely stated, and it was embodied in the Bill in the celebrated 
Clause 24 :— 











On and after the appointed day Ireland shall cease, except in the event here- 
after in this Act mentioned, to return representative peers to the House of Lords, 
or members to the House of Commons, and the persons who on the said day are 
such representative peers and members shall cease as such to be members of the 
House of Lords and House of Commons respectively. 


The Irish peers and Irish representatives were, in fact, to be, 


apparently without ceremony, shown the door of the Imperial Legis- 
lature, and told to go. 


One consequence of the exclusion of the Irish members, and of 
02 
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the retention by the British Parliament of the power of taxing 
imports or imposing Customs or Excise duties, Mr. Gladstone grappled 
with at once. He took it to be ‘absolutely certain that Great 
Britain would never force upon Ireland taxation without representa- 
tion.’ How, then, was fiscal unity to be maintained, and Ireland to be 
taxed without representation? This difficulty it was proposed to 
surmount by those very means which the British Government of 
1800 are so execrated for using for the purpose of effecting a union 
—by a bribe. If, for the consideration of 1,400,000/. a year, to 
be paid, apparently perpetually, by Great Britain to Ireland, 
Ireland would consent to Great Britain imposing Customs duties 
on Ireland, without Ireland being represented in the British Parlia- 
ment, the difficulty of Ireland being taxed without representation 
might be got over. That the bait took is evident from what Mr. 
Parnell said :— 

We are getting a very good guid pro quo in exchange for giving up this right 
of collecting the Customs, in the shape of 1,400,000/. a year. 


And then there was one contingency which had to be provided 
for, slightly humiliating to those who claimed finality for the scheme. 
Alterations might have to be made in the Magna Charta of Ireland! 


However improbable the case may be, it is a case which it might be proper to 
provide for beforehand (said Mr. Gladstone), What we then should propose is, 
that the provisions of this Act should not be altered, except either on an Address 
from the Irish Legislature to the Crown such as I have described, or else after 
replacing and recalling into action the full machinery under which Irish representa- 
tives now sit here, and Irish peers sit in the House of Lords, so that when their 
case again came to be tried they might have the very same means of defending 
their constitutional rights as they have now. 


Mr. Gladstone is often accused of being ambiguous in his 
utterances. Nothing, however, can be clearer than that when he 
proposed the Government of Ireland Bill on the 8th of April, 1886, 
he was distinctly of opinion that no other scheme was possible than 
the exclusion of the Irish members from the Imperial Parliament. 

His arguments were all directed to establishing that conclusion, 
and were so strong and so decisive as almost to render it impossible 
for him to depart from the opinion he had arrived at. 

The proposal was, moreover, in complete accordance with what 
was the real ‘inwardness’ (if I may use such an expression) of the 
idea of Home Rule—that of getting rid of the Irish members, who 
had made themselves so thoroughly objectionable in the Imperial 
Parliament. For it must be remembered that for years the Imperial 
Parliament had groaned and writhed under Irish obstruction. The 
exclusion of the Irish members therefore offered an immediate 
relief to suffering representatives, and was with many a far more 
potent argument for granting Home Rule than any wish to ‘do 
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justice to Ireland,’ or any attachment to the principies of self-govern- 
ment. 

The reception of Mr. Gladstone’s plan by Parliament and the 
nation was instantaneously and decisively hostile. Home Rule alone 
was objectionable enough, but Home Rule plus the destruction of 
the Imperial Parliament was more than could be accepted or tolerated 
by the British people. For that the scheme would result in the 
mutilation, and consequently the d:struction, of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment was as clear as anything could be. It was evident that, once the 
Irish peers ceased to attend the House of Lords, and the Irish 
members ceased to have a voice or vote in the deliberations of the 
House of Commons, a vital element in the Imperialism of Parliament 
would have ceased to exist. Moreover, the removal of a host of 
subjects of the greatest importance from the ken and control of the 
Imperial Parliament was a manifest limitation of its powers, a cur- 
tailment of its sphere of action. In fact, if the Bill were passed there 
would no longer be one united supreme Imperial Parliament for 
the three kingdoms ; even the very title of the Parliament would have 
to be changed. 

It was seen too that the proposed mutilation of the Imperial 
Parliament tended towards separation instead of towards union; 
that the integrity of the Empire would be endangered, and that 
the Irish Parliament would be practically independent, and free 
from the supervision of the British Parliament. A formidable line 
of cleavage displayed itself in the Liberal party from top to bottom. 
Numerous and powerful secessions took place, active hostility was 
threatened, and it must have been at once evident to the Govern- 
ment that the Billin its existing shape had not the remotest chance 
of passing. | 

The Government could not, of course, at once run away from their 
guns, and declare their abandonment of an important position. Only 
four days, however, were allowed to lapse after the introduction of 
the Bill before they showed signs of wavering. On the 12th of April 
a loophole for retreat was tentatively pointed out to them by a friend. 
Mr. Whitbread said :— 


After listening with extreme attention to the speech of the Prime Minister, I 
did not think that the exclusion of the Irish members was an unalterable or vital 
principle of the Bill, and that there might not be some representation of Ireland 
in some due and moderate degree. [A remark which was received witha hear, hear 
from Mr. Gladstone.] It would, of course (said Mr. Whitbread), be absurd to 
suppose that ifIrish members had a Parliament of their own at Dublin, they would 
still come to this Parliament in the same numbers as at present. 


He pointed out that the Irish members would have a great deal 
to do in their new Parliament; but once 


they had got their work well in hand, and then said they would like to take their 
part in Imperial affairs, it would not be contrary to the wishes of the people of this 
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country, and not beyond what statesmanship could desire, to frame some plan which 
would g ive them a just and sufficient representation in Imperial matters. _ 


Mr. Gladstone met the overture as far as he could be expected to 
meet any proposal which involved the complete abandonment of his 
declared opinions. Speaking the next day, he said there was great 
force in what his hon. friend said. 


I cannot, however, bind myself with regard to these observations, or to any or 
the propositions which I have just cited. I cannot bind myself, still less any of 
my colleagues; but I think, bearing in mind the importance of the subject and the 
vast and immeasurable importance of the purposes we have in view, I do not 
think we should be right—it would be even presumptuous—were we to take upon 
ourselves, in the face of the House at this early stage of the discussion on the 
Bill, entirely to close the doors against any consideration of this kind. 

The position, therefore, remains exactly as it was. 


At the conclusion of Mr. Gladstone’s speech leave was given to 
bring in the Bill, and it was read a first time. 

During the Easter recess Mr. Gladstone issued an address 
to the electors of Midlothian. There is nothing very much now 
claiming our attention in it, except the evidence of the determina- 
tion, since steadily adhered to, to treat the constitution and powers 
of the Imperial Parliament as a matter of altogether less consequence 
than the establishment of an Irish Parliament. 


We have a great aim before us now. It is to restcre your Parliament to 
efficiency by dividing and removing obstacles to its work, &c. For the means we 
take are the establishment in Dublin of a Legislative Body empowered to make 
laws for Irish, as contradistinguished from Imperial, affairs. It is with this that 
we are busied, and not with details and particulars. We are not now debating 
+ . . the maintenance of a representative connection with Westminster. 


After an interval of about four weeks, during which time the dis- 
cussion on the Bill continued to rage, the second reading was moved, 
on the 10th of May, by Mr. Gladstone. He acknowledged that the 
question of excluding the Irish members had excited much feeling 
and discussion during the Easter recess, and he addressed himself 
to more or less explaining away the rigid exclusion proposed in the 
first instance. It would appear, in fact, from his speech that he was, 
to use a nautical metaphor, preparing to put the ship about, and to 
sail on another tack. 


What I am now going to say has not had so much notice as it deserves. Ireland 
is not so entirely excluded by the Bill as it stands from Imperial affairs as gentlemen 
may be disposed to think. I refer, and I by no means refer alone, to the principle 
which is contained in the 39th clause of the Bill—the clause which provides for 
the recall of Irish representatives of both Houses before this House can proceed 
to any alteration of the statute upon which the two Legislatures are not in accord. 
I hope that is a provision which there will be little, if any, occasion for putting 
into action. But the principle involved is an important principle. 
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And then, a little farther on, he said: 


Then I take the first objection that has been made to the proposed exclusion of 
the Irish representatives from this Parliament. It is that the principle that repre- 
sentation should accompany taxation would thereby be violated. Now, what I am 
about to say involves a considerable responsibility ; but the question whether and 
how far the difficulty may be met has been considered, and I am prepared to say 
that we can give full satisfaction to those who advance this objection. If agree- 
able to the House, we will meet it in Committee by providing that when a proposal 
is made to alter the taxation in respect of Customs and Excise, Irish members 
shall have an opportunity of appearing in this House to take a share in the trans- 
action of that business. It will then be impossible to urge against the Bill that it 
is proposed by the Government that representation should not accompany taxation, 


Also, upon occasions when the Legislative Body should have ex- 
pressed a desire that the Irish members should come to Westminster, 
he thought that, though there were difficulties, ‘the end was a good 
one, and means for attaining it he would regard with favour.’ 

From the 10th of May onwards the House and the country were 
engaged in discussing the Bill. The line of cleavage in the Liberal 
party had rapidly widened, the defeat of the Government seemed 
more than probable, and as a desperate effort to check the demorali- 
sation of the party and to rally the Government forces, a meeting of 
the supporters of Mr. Gladstone was held at the Foreign Office on the 
27th of May. After defining the position of the Government, which 
was to establish by a vote on the second reading the principle of the 
Bill—that principle being the establishment in Ireland of a Legisla- 
tive Body for the conduct of Irish, as distinguished from Imperial, 
affairs—he referred to the inclusion or exclusion of the Irish members : 


I have heard it suggested that Ireland should maintain for her representatives 
a title to be heard upon Imperial and reserved matters. I should say that ‘ Imperial 
and reserved ’ are substantial equivalents for the purpose of any statement of this 
kind, I may be permitted to quote two or three words of what I said in regard to 
this suggestion. I said: ‘That end, we say distinctly, is a good end, and the means 
for attaining it we regard with favour.’ It was a fact that at that moment no plan 
had been placed before us. It was also a fact that we had not seen our way into 
the interior of the question so far as to be able to say ‘ There is a plan... . We 
have now arrived at the conclusion that a plan can be formed for applying the principle 
in a practicable and reasonable shape. . . . If it be the will of the House, we are 
ready toundertake the responsibility, at the proper time, of making a proposal upon 
the subject such as we think will meet all the conditions of the case. 

To give practical effect to that proposal ‘it will certainly be necessary to re- 
construct those clauses of the Bill, particularly the 24th, and, in a secondary degree, 
the 39th.’ 


The plan, whatever it was—for it has not since been revealed— 
was a very one-sided one, for, with that extraordinary, and I cannot 
but think dangerous, readiness to sacrifice Imperial interests to Irish 
Nationalist demands, he qualified the realisation of this plan with the 
condition that ‘we should not on any consideration interfere with the 


liberty of the Irish Legislative Body,’ a condition which would practi- 
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cally preclude the Imperial Parliament from in any way controlling 
the Irish Parliament, and which would effectually dispose of the 
supremacy of the Imperial Parliament. 

Under the searching and telling criticism which the Bill was 
undergoing the Government visibly quailed, and they did not con- 
tent themselves with merely this announcement, but stated that, if 
the House would read the Bill a second time, it would not be asked 
‘to take further steps for the prosecution of the remaining stages of 
the Bill within the limits of an ordinary session.’ Either there was 
to be an autumn sitting, or the Bill was to lapse, and Parliament to 
be summoned at a very early period for its re-introduction. 

Mr. Gladstone wound up the debate on the 7th of June, and in 
the course of his speech he said :— 

The Government have taken certain engagements. They have taken an engage- 
ment as to taxation for the intervention of Irish members. They have also taken 
an engagement on the claim of Ireland to a continued concern, through her mem- 
bers, to the treatment of Imperial subjects generally, and that has entailed a positive 


pledge to reconstruct the 24th clause, and to adopt certain consequential amend- 
ments connected with it. 


On the division the Government was beaten by 341 to 311 votes, 
and on the 25th of June Parliament was dissolved, and in the en- 
suing General Election the country by an overwhelming majority 
endorsed and approved the verdict of Parliament. 

And now, having thus given the history of the question while Mr. 
Gladstone was in power, we may pass on to the history of this question 
while he was in Opposition. 

At the General Election of 1886, and when Mr. Gladstone again 
came before his constituents in Midlothian, he put his Irish policy on 
the general principle, and refused to consider details. ‘ The Ministeriak 
Bill is dead. The principle of that Bill survives.’ 

For about a year after that the Home Rule agitation slept ‘to a 
considerable extent,’ and, in complete disproof of the alleged impera- 
tive necessity of at once dealing with the Irish Question, both the 
Imperial Parliament and Ireland began to get along swimmingly. 

In the summer of 1887 we come toa first landmark. Mr. Gladstone 
made a visit to South Wales, and there, at Singleton Abbey, on the 
4th of June, he made along and most involved speech on Home Rule 
and ‘ the retention or exclusion of the Irish from Westminster ;’ but 
he was evidently recognising the necessity of abandoning the idea of 
their exclusion. 


Illustrating the question by supposing that Scotland was being 
given Home Rule, he said :— 


Nothing could be more preposterous, more unnecessary, more absurd, than to 
exclude Scotch members from the Parliament at Westminster. 


He reminded his audience of what had actually taken place on 
the subject— 
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from which you will see how entirely free we are to deal with the whole of the 
question as policy and good sense may dictate. 


Referring again to Mr. Whitbread’s suggestion, he said :— 


I did not reject that opinion at all; on the contrary, when Mr. Whitbread had 
given his view, I stated that there was great force in what he had said, but I was 
not able to bind myself, far less my colleagues. . . . I could not bind myself with 
the Government, but unquestionably I would not close the door against the pro- 
position. Therefore, at that time we were perfectly open to consider the plan for 
the inclusion of the Irish members in Westminster if it should be found expedient. 
That, gentlemen, is what has taken place. 


After repeating the five ‘ essential points’ (which I have already 
enumerated) he said :— 


These are the essential points, and everything else is open to consideration. 
We thought so last year, still more I think so now, and therefore there should be 
no alarm from the futile and idle supposition that we have some foregone convic~ 
tion in our minds, to the effect that all representation of Irish affairs by Irish 
members in the Westminster Parliament is an essential condition to the plan of 
giving Home Rule to Ireland. It is a question of great importance and great 
difficulty, but it is a British, much more than an Irish, question. The Irish have 
made no essential point of it from the beginning. 


He thought, on the whole, that the question had best ‘stand over 
for a time,’ ‘ until we are more thoroughly prepared, and have better 
experience, and know better the ground on which we are standing.’ 


In Mr. Whitbread’s proposition it was stated that for a time Irish representa- 
tion should be dropped, except for certain purposes which were fully contemplated, 
but, speaking generally, that Irish representation should be resumed when we 
have acquired more extensive knowledge. That was the principle laid down by 
Mr. Whitbread, and that was what was deemed by me and many others to have in 
it a great deal of sense and sagacity, as there is no immediate and urgent necessity 
for dealing with the question of Irish representation at Westminster, while there 
is an immediate and urgent necessity for dealing with the question of Home Rule. 
I will deal with it, and I will afterwards return, as Mr. Whitbread suggested, and 
take up the question of Irish representation at Westminster, when I am ina position 
to judge in what mode and with what details it can best beadjusted.. That would 
be an inversion of what he suggests, but it would be a retention of his proposal as 
to principle... . 

I hope you will be relieved from the trouble of listening to anybody who may 
hereafter say, as it has sometimes been said heretofore, that I am one who has 
made the exclusion of the Irish members from Westminster an essential part of the 
scheme of Home Rule. 


Mr. Gladstone subsequently explained or interpreted this speech 
as follows :— 


At Singleton Abbey I declared that the public sense appeared to be in favour 
of the retention of the Irish members, and that, this being so, I was perfectly pre- 
pared to accede to this alteration. 


In July 1888 Mr. Gladstone again delivered his opinion on the 
retention or exclusion of the Irish members. 

Speaking at a dinner given him by Sir Wilfrid Lawson, he said 
he looked on the subject as ‘ subsidiary.’ 
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England—the Parliament at Westminster—should remain perfectly free to 
handle the question, and if they are free to do it, then the provisional retention, 
or the permanent retention, if it should be found convenient, is, in my opinion, a 
matter on which the feeling of the country ought to prevail. 

As to the mode of doing it, there are many. . . . What we have to look at is 
the principle, and, as far as the principle is concerned, I am perfectly willing to 
accept it with open arms, and to consider that the end in view is that upon which 
our attention and our desire and effort ought to be concentrated. 


The lapse of two years finds Mr. Gladstone much of the same 
opinion, Speaking at West Calder on the 23rd of October, 1890, he 
said :— 

The second great branch of the Act of Union was to give representation to 
Ireland at Westminster. Now, gentlemen, it is very well known that, although 
we saw great difficulties attaching practically to any plan for the purpose, and 
although we knew very well that no vital want had occurred before the Act of 
Union, in consequence of the fact that there were no representatives of Ireland at 
Westminster ; in respect to public opinion of the country, and believing that public 
opinion of the country to be to this effect, that there ought to be representatives of 
Ireland at Westminster, we agreed to give effect to the public wish. There is no 
question at all before us of removing from Westminster the representation—I do 
not now speak about its particular form or conditions; that is for discussion at 
another time—the representation at Westminster. 


And finally we come to the pronouncement of his views, delivered 
in Edinburgh on the 30th of last June, to his electors and the country 


as a party manifesto at the General Election. After referring to the 
five ‘ essential conditions’ of any Home Rule scheme, he said :— 


He who knows those five conditions of a Home Rule Bill, knows already a great 
deal about the Home Rule Bill. One other condition has been suggested to us by 
the voice of public opinion, and, in respect and deference to that voice, has been 
adopted by us. You will readily perceive that I mean the retention of an Irish 
representation at Westminster. That was not our opinion, but it was an opinion 
with respect to which we felt these two things—first, that the country was entitled 
to impose it upon us if it thought fit ; and, secondly, that the motive upon which it 
was founded was a motive in which we ourselves entirely and absolutely shared, 
namely, the desire that everything should be done to testify to the unity of the 
Empire and the supremacy of Parliament. . . . 

We have never concealed—I do not conceal now—that while the retention of 
the Irish members has a most valuable meaning as a living assertion of the unity 
of the Empire, it will, and must, be attended, as far as we can see, by certain 
inconveniences. 


He then proceeded to point out ‘some of the questions that 
arise in regard to this retention of Irish members.’ These, he said, 
were practical difficulties ; 


but we scout wholly the preposterous representations of those who will endeavour 
to raise them as objections to the principle of the scheme. They are not of that 
character at all. They are secondary difficulties. It would be the obvious duty 
of a Liberal Government to consider this important subject of the retention of 
the Irish members in conjunction with every other part of the case, to make to 
Parliament the propositions which in detail they consider upon the whole the best, 
and to use every effort in their power to carry it into law. 
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The upshot of the whole matter, then, is this—that Mr. Gladstone 
was, from the outset, in favour of the exclusion of the Irish members 
from Westminster—believing no other course to be possible ; that he 
is now prepared to carry out the opposite view; that he gives way 
solely in deference to what he describes as the voice of public opinion ; 
and that he is pledged to their retention by his speech to his con- 
stituents at his last election. 

I may mention here one consequence of this decision, though it 
is not likely to be much appreciated by the Irish party, namely— 
that if Irish members are retained in the British Parliament, all the 
financial provisions made in the Bill of 1886 for the maintenance of 
fiscal or financial unity are entirely superfluous. Those clauses would 
have all to be dropped, the bribe of 1,400,000/. a year included, and 
the Bill in this respect would have to be completely remodelled. 

Having thus ascertained Mr. Gladstone’s latest decision on this 
most important question, we may proceed briefly to consider what 
are the different methods by which the retention of the Irish members 
can be effected. And here we come across the interesting fact that 
most of the possible courses have been pointed out and their difficulties 
described by Mr. Gladstone himself. 

Referring at Edinburgh in June last to the public opinion in 
favour of the retention of the Irish members, he said :— 

The first question is, Shall you retain the whole of the Irish members, or shall 
you retain a part P 

As regards retaining the whole, he had expressed the following 
somewhat contradictory opinions in April 1886, when moving for 
leave to introduce the Bill :— 

My opinion is, that there would be great jealousy of the habitual presence of 
103 Irish members in this House, even for limited purposes, after a Legislative Body 
had been constructed in Ireland ; and, on the other hand, I can very well conceive 
that Ireland would exceedingly object to the reduction—the material reduction— 
of those members. 

Ireland, as usual in this controversy, weighed more with him 
than Great Britain. The Irish objection was held to be weightier 
than the British, and the clause in the Bill which contemplated the 
recall of the Irish members in a certain contingency made no 
reduction in the numbers in which they would come. 

As regards the other alternative (retaining a part), Mr. Parnell, 
in his celebrated manifesto of the 28th of November, 1890, wrote that 
Mr. Gladstone told him at Hawarden in November 1889— 
that the opinion, and the unanimous opinion of his colleagues and himself, recently 
arrived at after mature consideration of alternative proposals, was that, in order 


to conciliate English public opinion, it would be necessary to reduce the Irish 
representation from 103 to 32. 


Mr. Gladstone denied having made these statements, ‘or any- 
thing substantially resembling them.’ 
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But that the retention of only a part of the Irish members had 
engaged his attention is evident from his pointing out the difficulties 
of such a course. 

Speaking on the debate for the second reading of his Bill in 
1886, he said :— 


My own personal opinion is, that if we were to bring back the Irish members 
in any other numbers than the present we should first have to devise a new system 


of election, and I am not sure that it would be wise to complicate the matter in 
that way. 


At Singleton Abbey in 1887 he said :— 


Pray observe, that if you are to reduce their numbers now, you must form a new 
system of representation in Parliament at Westminster at the same time as you 
trame a new one in the Dublin Parliament—a great practical difficulty, and one 
which the man of common-sense in public affairs will not encounter till he is 
driven to encounter it, as he will rather wait for a better knowledge of the position, 


And at Edinburgh in June last he said :— 


Will you proceed upon the basis of the present Parliamentary system in Ireland, 
or will you endeavour to reconstruct that system, and readjust it with reference to 


its relations with England and Scotland, or with reference to any other considera- 
tion ? 


Stated simply, therefore, the retention of a reduced number of 
Irish members would entail an Irish Reform Act, a pretty troublesome 
task if it were to be done before the Home Rule Bill became law ; yet 
how could it be done after the passing of the Home Rule Bill, by 
which the British Parliament would be prohibited legislating on an 
Irish subject ? 

The retention in the British Parliament of a reduced number of 
the Irish representatives has this cogent argument against it: that 
Ireland would have just cause for complaint that her interests in 
Imperial affairs were under-represented in the British Parliament. 
No reason, in fact, can be given, even by Mr. Gladstone, for cutting 
down Irish representation in Imperial matters—in other words, for 
penalising Ireland in this respect. 

If the present number of representatives (103) is the proper pro- 
portion of Irish representation in the House of Commons, it remains 
so in the future for Imperial affairs just as much as it is now for all 
affairs. Even if reduced to the more correct proportion of about 80, 
the argument is not affected. Any number under the proper pro- 
portion would be unfair to Ireland, and the ‘ equality of members’ 
in dealing with Imperial affairs would be destroyed. 

The practical difficulties of a reduction of the Irish members are, 
in fact, so great that the plan scarcely comes within the range of 
possibility. 

And, finally, we come to the question of the position and rights 
of the Irish members in the future British Parliament. The alter- 
natives here are, to use Mr. Gladstone’s words— 
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You may allow them to sit in Parliament with the right to vote on all subjects, 
or you may give them a limited right to sit, with power to vote on certain subjects. 






All the suggestions hitherto made fall under one of these head- 
ings. The extracts I have given at the beginning of this article 
effectively dispose of the possibility of the first of these courses being 
adopted, and Mr. Gladstone has so strongly and emphatically con- 
troverted the idea that he certainly would not propose it, and it 
may be set aside as one which would be rejected by the great 
majority of even the present Parliament. 

There remains the other alternative—that of permitting them 
to vote on Imperial subjects, and excluding them from others. 

The separation of Imperial from British affairs was what Mr. 
Gladstone declared as passing the wit of man. 

A recent article in this Review' by Mr. Redmond amusingly 
illustrates the audacity of Irish members as to what they consider 
Imperial affairs :— 

















Of course (says Mr. Redmond) Ireland’s concern at Westminster will be only 
with Imperial affairs, But what are Imperial affairs? ... Let me take one 
example. What is the most completely Imperial of all affairs? Surely the exist- 
ence of the Imperial Government. The Imperial Government will depend for its 
existence, and all Imperial policy depends for its continuance, upon the support of 
Parliament. The fate of a Ministry may depend upon the decision of Parliament 
upon some purely English or Scotch question, as, for example, the question of Dis- 
establishment. Does not this purely British question at once become an Imperial 
one, upon which Ireland would be entitled to vote the moment the existence of the 
Imperial Government depends upon its decision ? 


















This definition, it will be observed, covers the whole field of 
British legislation. 


Mr. Gladstone is himself strongly against the division of subjects. 
Speaking in April 1886, he said :— 


Even if it were possible to divide the subjects, what an anomaly it would be, 
whata mutilation of all our elementary ideas about the absolute equality of mem- 
bers in this House, were we to have ordinarily among us two classes of members, 
one of them qualified to vote on all kinds of business, and another qualified only 
to vote here and there on particular kinds of business, and obliged to submit to 
some criterion or other—say the authority of the Chair—novel for such a purpose, 
and difficult to exercise, in order to determine what kinds of business they could 
vote upon, and what kinds of business they must abstain from voting on ! 









But if the difficulty of dividing the subjects were surmounted— 
and Mr. Gladstone regards it as ‘ insurmountable ’—another difficulty 
comes in view: the anarchy and confusion into which the Irish vote, 
even if reduced to thirty-two members, might throw the government 
of the country ; the absolute deadlock to which the Irish vote might 
bring the government of Great Britain. 

The Irish vote on an Imperial question might place in a minority 
? October 1892. 
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a Ministry having a good majority in the British Parliament on all 
questions, both local and Imperial. 

Clearly in this direction, then, there is little prospect of any satis- 
factory plan being devised. 

It may be that in the dilemma in which Mr. Gladstone now finds 
himself he may suggest, as some of his friends have recently so 
ingenuously been doing for him, the postponement of the matter. 
He has often suggested this course himself, and it falls in with 
Mr. Whitbread’s suggestion, which contained ‘a great deal of sense 
and sagacity.’ But I would point out that the question of retaining or 
excluding the Irish members from Westminster cannot be postponed. 
For, paradoxical as it may appear, a postponement decides it, com- 
mitting the country to one course or the other, Even as a temporary 
arrangement, Irish members must be retained, or they must be ex- 
cluded. There is no middle course. Whether the present number, 
or eighty, or sixty, or thirty-two, are retained is purely a matter of 
degree; the principle of retention is adopted. Whether the whole lot 
of them are to be excluded for three years or five years, until the 
question can be reconsidered with fuller knowledge, or until they want 
to come back again, is also purely a matter of degree; the principle 
of exclusion is adopted. In either case, for the time being, one or 
other course—retention or exclusion—is adopted, and from the nature 
of the case it must be so. Postponement is therefore impossible. 
That being so, what solution remains ? 

Possibly, reviewing the whole question, seeing the swing of the 
pendulum towards exclusion, as evidenced by ‘ the revolt’ of Scotland, 
and the plain-speaking of the editor of Truth, Mr. Gladstone may 
hark back to his old love, may explain away his pledges to his con- 
stituents on the ground of a change of public opinion since then, and 
may re-adopt the policy of exclusion embodied in the Bill of 1886. 
That is likely enough, though he has been defeated on it once, and 
in all probability would be again. But if he does not do so, ‘it 
passes the wit of man’ to imagine what he will do, every possible 
proposal having been riddled by criticism, all, with that one exception 
of ‘exclusion,’ having been slaughtered by Mr. Gladstone’s own hand, 
and that one being, not a mere Irish matter, not a mere ‘ secondary’ 
or ‘subsidiary ’ affair, as he would have us believe, but primarily and 
essentially an Imperial matter, involving things of infinitely greater 
importance than anything Irish—namely, the dignity, the power, and 
even the existence of the Imperial Parliament. 

HENRY JEPHSON. 





AN EXPERIMENT IN FEDERATION 
AND ITS LESSONS 


THE idea that the Colonies undergo phases of development similar to 
those which the mother country has passed through is one for which 
a good deal might be said, and, if it be the case that embryology 
presents a condensed history of the evolution of man, its analogue 
may be found in the history of the Colonies, treading as they do, but 
with quicker steps, the path which the mother country has trod. 
The United Kingdom has nowa Unitary Government, founded, as its 
name indicates, by the union or coalescence of three Sovereign States, 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. At a still earlier stage each of 
these countries was divided into a number of autonomous areas, 
England for example having what has been arbitrarily called the 
Heptarchy. 

New Zealand also has a Unitary Government now; but during 
one period of our brief history we had a form of Federal Govern- 
ment, and our Colony in the space of twenty-six years passed through 
the Federal stage into the centralised government we now have. 
We are thus in the position of having discarded a form of govern- 
ment which made ample provision for local government for a system 
of centralisation ; and now we again find ourselves face to face with 
the problem of local government, and the question is whether there 
is to be devolution of government functions so as to meet local re- 
quirements, and what form this devolution is to take. Are we to 
witness an instance of what Comte calls ‘decomposition of States,’ or 
are we to revert to Federalism—a Federal system that is organic and 
not based on mere locality, nor dictated by the exigencies of accidental 
circumstances as our former system was ? 

From an Imperial point of view England has neither a Unitary 
nor a Federal Government, and the same question of decomposition 
or devolution is slowly but surely coming up for settlement there. 
At a time when so much attention is devoted to the subject of 
Federation our experiment may be of some interest and value, and 
a short sketch of the history of Federation in New Zealand may 
siow what were the difficulties, weaknesses, and defects that led to 
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the abandonment of our Federal system, and the abolition of the 
Provinces (States), and the adoption of our present centralised form 
of government. It may be that a careful survey of our history may 
expose to view some of the pitfalls that surround Federalism, and so 
enable the wise and prudent statesman to avoid them. No one can 
predict what form the future government of the Empire may assume, 
and much as the Federal may be preferred to the Unitary form, 
after all Federalism is only an experiment. In the United States, 
where Federalism has been tried on the largest scale, it may yet have 
to undergo many variations and vicissitudes. Federalism failed in 
Greece ; and in Switzerland the circumstances are so peculiar that 
it would be unsafe to draw any conclusions from the success of Fede- 
ralism there, as to its suitableness for countries differently situated. 
New Zealand, like nearly all British Colonies, began its career 
(after separation from New South Wales) as a Crown Colony, governed 
mainly from England, and partly by an irresponsible governor with a 
few nominee councillors. The colonists loudly demanded some share 
in the government of their home. Downing Street government, as 
it was called, presented many disadvantages. The machinery in 
England was slow, and had work to do in New Zealand for which it 
was quite unsuited. The settlements were scattered and separated 
from each other by seas and forests and mountain ranges, and in the 
absence of both roads and railways intercommunication was difficult 
and irregular. Natives, more or less hostile, occupied the North 
Island. The work of colonisation having been started independently 
at different points along the coast, there was no controlling centre, 
and the existence of a metropolis was geographically impossible. 
After a struggle, which was much embittered by the stubbornness 
and want of tact of more than one governor, constitutional government 
was at last conceded. This was a modified form of Federalism. There 
were established six Provinces (States), each having a Superintendent 
(Lieutenant-Governor) elected directly by the people, and an elective 
Provincial Council (State Parliament), a Colonial Parliament consisting 
of the Governor, a Legislative Council, and a House of Representatives. 
The Governor was appointed by the Sovereign, the members of the 
Legislative Council were appointed by the Governor for life, but by an 
Act passed last session the term of office was reduced to seven years 
and the members of the House of Representatives are elected by the 
people. The Provinces comprised large areas, some of them being 
larger than some of the States in America, The areas approximately 
were: Auckland, 17,000,000 acres; Wellington, 9,000,000 acres ; 
Taranaki, 3,500,000 acres; Nelson, 10,500,000 acres ; Canterbury, 
14,000,000 acres; and Otago, 15,038,300 acres. No doubt the 
population was small and scattered, but so also was that of the States 
at the time of the founding of the great American Republic. 
The powers and functions of the Provincial Governments relatively 
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to those of the General or Central Government were defined as 
follows :—It was declared that the Superintendent of each Province, 
with the advice and consent of the Provincial Council, could make 
and ordain such laws and ordinances (with certain exceptions) as 
might be required for the peace, order, and good government of 
the Province, provided the same were not repugnant to the law of 
England. The purposes for which laws could not be made by the 
Provinces were : (1) customs duties; (2) establishment or abolition of 
courts except for the punishment of offences in a summary way ; 
(3) coining or issuing of bills, or notes, or paper currency ; (4) weights 
and measures ; (5) post offices and carriage of letters ; (6) bankruptcy 
or insolvency ; (7) beacons and lighthouses ; (8) dues and charges of 
shipping; (9) marriages; (10) lands of the Crown or native lands; 
(11) disabilities or restrictions on persons of the native race to 
which persons of European birth or descent would not be subjected ; 
(12) altering the criminal law except so far as summary offences are 
concerned; (13) regulating the course of inheritance of real or 
personal property or affecting the law relating to wills. 

Power was given tothe Governor to disallow any Bill or ordinance 
of a Provincial Council at any time within three months after its 
passing. 

The General Assembly had power to make laws for the peace, 
order, and good government of New Zealand, provided its acts were 
not repugnant to the laws of England; and all laws made by the 
General Assembly controlled and superseded any laws or ordinances 
in anywise repugnant thereto passed by any Provincial Council, so 
that in effect the General Assembly was a Supreme Legislative Autho- 
rity having power to negative, repeal, or modify any Provincial law. 

The first question that arose between the General and the Pro- 
vincial Governments was as to the mode in which the revenues were 
to be raised and disposed of by them respectively. The Constitution 
Act provided that the revenue arising from taxes, duties, rates, and 
imposts levied by any Act of the General Assembly or from the dis- 
posal of the waste lands of the Crown should be appropriated to such 
specific purposes as the General Assembly prescribed, and that the 
surplus revenue should be divided among the several Provinces in the 
same proportions as the gross proceeds of such revenue had arisen 
therefrom respectively. 

Provisions similar to these are contained in the proposed Consti- 
tution of the Australian Commonwealth, and it will be interesting to 
see how such provisions have worked in actual practice here. 

In 1858 the question as to the disposal of the surplus revenues 
was raised, and provision was then made as follows: that an account 
was to be kept against each Province, crediting it with the revenue 
derived from duties, taxes, fines, fees, penalties, &c., and debiting it 


with the expenses of branches of the General Government required 
VoL. XXXITI—No. 192 P 
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for the maintenance of law and order in the Province; namely, first, 
supreme court, excepting the salaries of judges; second, courts of 
inferior jurisdiction ; third, resident magistrates and justices of the 
peace; fourth, customs; fifth, postal service except foreign and 
mails ; sixth, registrars of births, deaths, and marriages ; seventh, 
sheriffs ; and eighth, coroners. 

But this was only the beginning of the contest that was inevitable 
regarding the distribution of revenue, as will be seen further on. 
The appropriations of the Provinces were constantly varied by the 
General Government ; as the exigencies of the General Government 
increased, so the surplus payable to the Provinces diminished. 

The native question also seriously hampered the working out of 
a Federal system. ‘The natives, in consequence of treaty obligations 
and certain provisions of the Constitution Act, were looked upon as 
an alien people under the special care of the Imperial Government, 
and it was not till 1865 that the control of native affairs was entrusted 
to the New Zealand General Government untrammelled by Imperial 
rule. There was also the question of purchasing land from the 
Maories, which arose in consequence of all lands that had not been 
specially granted to the Queen or to private individuals by deeds of 
cession being treated as belonging to the natives. There were 
millions of acres that were not, and perhaps never had been, in the 
effective occupation of the natives, but still the Colony recognised 
the land as belonging to the aborigines. The Provinces, in some 
instances, dealt with the natives and purchased land from them, but 
the native question was an endless subject of discussion in the 
General Assembly. It would be out of place in a paper like this to 
discuss the origin and cause of the wars with the Maories ; this only 
need be said, that one cause of the many conflicts was the refusal by 
the Colony in its courts to recognise in the natives any title to their 
lands as legal unless it was derived by grant from the Crown, whilst 
at the same time they were looked upon as the owners. This native 
question, however, greatly marred the success of the Federal system. 
Native wars meant heavy expenditure, and this necessitated loans. 
The drain upon the revenue for interest and sinking funds for these 
loans greatly reduced the surplus payable to the Provinces ; their 
finances were consequently crippled and the progress of colonisation 
was delayed. The Federal system was weakened, while the Central 
Government was strengthened ; and these conflicts with the natives 
continued till the commencement of what has been called the public 
works policy. 

From the first, however, there had been two political parties— 
those who longed for the growth of the power of the Central Govern- 
ment, and those who wished to see the Provincial system strengthened 
and extended. The two parties, formed thus early, were called in 
our political nomenclature ‘ Centralists’ and ‘ Provincialists.’ The 
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aim of the former was to destroy the Federal system, and the latter 
worked to preserve and strengthen it. The earlier Centralists were 
mainly influenced by the dread of what they called another Heptarchy ; 
they pictured the condition of Italy with its petty republics, and the 
nation torn asunder by insignificant states and parish rivalries. They 
thought there could be no national life if the Provinces were to con- 
tinue, because their existence meant their growth in power and 
influence, and the decadence of the nation. This view of the subject 
was no doubt held by many Centralists down to the time of the 
abolition of the Provinces in 1876. But it was not this idea that 
dominated the majority who decreed the destruction of our Federal 
system. Many other causes operated to bring about this result. 
The really operative causes lay deeper. In the first place there was 
the fact that settlements had been established at different points, 
far removed from the chief towns of the Provinces. In Wellington 
Province, for example, settlement had taken place in the district of 
Aburiri (now Hawke’s Bay), with the town of Napier as a local centre. 
Communication with Wellington, the seat of the Provincial Govern- 
ment, except by sea—and that meant a voyage of 200 miles—was 
difficult, and only possible on foot or horseback. A wide belt of bush 
country lay between the open plains of Wairarapa and those of the 
east coast. The sheep-farmers of Hawke’s Bay were quite out of 
touch with the residents of Wellington, and their wants were not 
attended to, consequently they desired local government. Again, in 
the southern part of the Province of Otago, another district had been 
settled which was practically inaccessible except by sea, or on foot or 
horseback. The settlers in all such districts clamoured for local 
government, and the Centralists saw their opportunity. ‘Let more 
Provinces be created,’ they cried, inspired by the maxim ‘ Divide et 
impera.’ As one of them said, ‘ The Act creating new Provinces would 
be the sledge-hammer to knock Provincialism on the head.’ There 
were some who desired the new Provinces in order that they might 
get hold of the management of the Crown lands. And how they 
were ‘managed’ in some districts in the interest of large sheep- 
owners, he who runs may read in the record of our land laws. This 
was the first step taken for the destruction of lederalism, as the sequel 
will show. The question then came to be, whether those clamant 
outlying districts should be constituted separate Provinces or should 
receive some form of municipal government. The main reason that 
led to the former course being preferred by the settlers was that muni- 
cipal government meant local rates and local taxation; whereas if 
a Province were constituted they would be entitled to a share of the 
general funds distributable amongst the Provinces by the General 
Government. Accordingly an Act was passed by the General 
Assembly in 1858, authorising the creation of new Provinces; and 
Hawke’s Bay was carved out of the Province of Wellington, 
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Marlborough out of Nelson, and Southland out of Otago. Thus there 
came to be nine Provinces instead of six. Later on, when the gold 
rush set in, there was established, first a County, then a Province of 
Westland, and thus the country west of the Southern Alps ceased 
to belong to Canterbury Province. Thus the Central Government 
assumed and exercised the right to cut and carve the territory of the 
Provinces at will, and from this an important lesson may be learned 
by Federationists. It is absolutely essential to the existence of a 
Federal system of government that the separate States (Provinces) 
shall be protected by the Constitution from Federal interference with 
the territory of the States or their local affairs. In our Federal 
system there were two inherent weaknesses : first, the power of the 
Central Parliament was undefined, and second, the finance of the 
Provinces depended on the needs of the Central Government. 

The right of the General Assembly to override Provincial Acts 
inevitably led to friction and discontent. For party purposes there 
was raised a cry of the outlying districts against the towns or the 
older settlements, and the Centralists strove hard to foment strife 
between them. Laws were passed by the General Assembly that 
repealed or rendered nugatory Provincial ordinances, and the Central 
Government having this superior power of legislation, also absorbed the 
powers of Provincial administration in many cases. In consequence of 
the legislative powers of the General Assembly not being defined and 
limited so as to prevent overlapping, the Federal system was doomed. 
For what did New Zealand politics become? A gradual but relent- 
less process of absorption of the Provincial powers, both legislative 
and administrative, by the Central Legislature and Government. 

In any Federal scheme for the Empire or for Australasia this 
point will have to be carefully watched, for otherwise the Federal 
system will inevitably fall before a Unitary Government. Even in 
the United States of America the central power seems to be growing, 
for we hear of demands for a single education law, for a single liquor 
license law, and for Federal laws for the regulation of monopolies, 
and for dealing with the labour problem, &c. There is no party now 
having such a strong State-right platform as existed before the Civil 
War. Is Federalism on the wane, and Unitary Government, even in 
the great Republic, in the ascendant ? 

But the greatest weakness of the New Zealand Federalism lay in 
its financial arrangements. From 1858 till 1874, in almost every 
session of Parliament, the question as to how the Provinces were to 
be provided for came up for discussion. By the New Zealand Con- 
stitution Act, as before stated, just as by the proposed Australasian 
Federal Constitution, the surplus revenues were to be Provincial 
revenue. ‘There were also given to the Provinces all the moneys 
arising from the sale of the waste lands. Now this entailed a great 
evil; for it led to the lands being sold, sometimes at a small price 
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and in large blocks, when money was needed to replenish the Pro- 
vincial treasury. This proceeding was in direct violation of the 
theory known as the Wakefield system of colonisation. Under it 
the land was to be sold at a high figure so that the dangerous and 
ebjectionable process of taking up large blocks of lands should be 
discouraged, and that at the same time the price realised should be 
applied to making roads, to introducing immigrants, and to promot- 
ing generally the heroic work of colonisation. Up to the end of the 
Provincial system the price of land was kept moderately high in 
Canterbury, but not in any other Province, Even in Canterbury, how- 
ever, the price of 2/. per acre was not high enough to prevent undue 
land speculation, from which this Province suffered for many years. 

The customs revenue, however, was the mainstay of Provincial 
finance. At one time three-eighths of the customs revenue collected 
in each Province was given; but the financial arrangements broke 
down in the face of the public works policy of 1870, and it came 
about in this way. Since 1860 wars with the natives had been of 
frequent occurrence—at one time the Waikato campaign, at another 
the Te Kooti raid, and at another the West Coast rebellion led by 
Titokowaru and other chiefs. In 1868 the war seemed to be dying 
out, but the Colony was depressed. The Provinces were starting 
public works for themselves on a rather extensive scale. Southland 
had launched upon a scheme of railway construction that was beyond 
its financial resources; Canterbury was slowly but surely pushing a 
railway system through its magnificent plains, and erecting, at great 
cost, long bridges across its broad shingly rivers; and Otago was 
negotiating for the construction of a railway from Dunedin to Clutha. 
All these works necessitated loans, while the borrowing power of the 
Provinces was restricted by the General Assembly. Here, then, was 
an opening for the Central Government entering upon a public works 
policy. Would it not give fresh impetus to the work of colonisation ? 
Would not the Maori troubles disappear on the advance of the rail- 
way and the new immigrants? Few of the colonists realised that 
the assumption by the Central Government of this power of colonisa- 
tion—the right of constructing public works and introducing immi- 
grants—meant the abolition of the Provinces, and the destruction of 
the Federal system. The big scheme was attractive, and it was carried 
by large majorities in Parliament. Then, after the first flush of 
borrowed money, there came the necessity to provide interest and 
sinking funds, and with that a further reduction of Provincial 
revenue. 

In the years 1874, 1875, and 1876 the struggle for the abolition 
of the Provinces became intense, and it is worthy of notice that the 
abolitionists were mainly the large landowners and the capitalist class, 
including the larger merchants. No doubt some members of these 
classes were Provincialists, but as a rule they were on the other side. 
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The Provincial Councils had become distastefully democratic to these 
classes, and the demand for loans, and the expenditure of public 
money by the Provinces in rivalling the General Government in its 
public works scheme, necessitated additional loans and burdensome 
taxation., And it was urged that the General Government would be 
able to borrow money at a lower rate of interest. The abolitionists 
imagined that a Central Government would be more conservative, and 
it would be further removed from the people. Jupiter must not be 
seen by the populace. Their belief and hope have not been fulfilled ; 
for year by year the tide of democratic feeling has been higher and 
higher. The expenditure of public money increased rather than 
diminished, and new loans and fresh taxation became unavoidable. 
The very means that was expected by the abolitionists to limit 
borrowing has led to excessive indulgence in it, in consequence of 
the removal of the checks of the Provincial system. The great point 
to be noticed is that the same classes who were in favour of abolition 
are advocating the Federation of New Zealand with the Australian 
Continent ; and likewise in Australia the Federation party consists 
mainly of Conservatives, while the Liberals are, as a rule, against the 
Federation. It is imagined that a Federal Parliament would be con- 
servative, and that it would conquer and crush the Labour party. 

Now is it likely that this would follow? In New Zealand the 
Provincial Councils were (although the Conservatives could not see it) 
more conservative in the proper sense of the term than the General 
Assembly will ever be. Affairs were managed more in a municipal 
spirit, and the farmers and local merchants and professional men 
could afford to give up the time necessary for Provincial legislation 
and administration ; now, however, the distance of Wellington (the 
seat of Central Government), and the excessive length of the sessions 
caused by the centralisation of business formerly disposed of by the 
Provincial Councils, make it impossible for the same class of men to 
enter the political arena, and we have really no leisured class. In 
the Commonwealth of Australia the executive would, no doubt, at 
first be more powerful and less subject to the influence of the larger 
cities than the existing governments of the various Colonies are, but 
no form of goverament can stem the democratic current; and it were 
the part of wise statesmanship to direct it into safe channels, instead 
of vainly attempting to stop it by changing the form of government. 
At all events in New Zealand the creating of a government intended 
to be more independent of the Provincial centres has not resulted 
in making the administration less subject to local influences; the 
executive is now as susceptible to local political pressure as it was in 
the old Provincial days. 

In addition to the absence of definition of the respective functions 
of the General and the Provincial Governments, and the unsatisfactory 
financial arrangements, there was another weakness inherent in the 
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Constitution. The Provinces, as such, were not represented in the 
Federal Parliament. The Legislative Council (Senate) was composed 
of members nominated by the Colonial Executive, and they held office 
for life. They were chiefly large landowners, and were out of sympathy 
with the Provincial system. They were for ever sneering at the 
small Provincial Councils, aping, as they phrased it, a Parliament, 
and at their passing measures of a democratic character. It was, 
therefore, not surprising to find that when the Bill for the abolition 
of the Provinces came before the Legislative Council, even though a 
general election was to take place within a few months, the Council, 
instead of postponing the Bill, passed it almost unanimously, so great 
was the haste of the members to gain their end. Only two members 
of the Council were found faithful enough to vote for delay—surely 
a vital duty at such a crisis. If the members of the Council had 
been chosen by the Provincial Councils for a limited term, even with 
the greatly increased and far-reaching powers of influencing Parlia- 
ment which the General Government had acquired through its public 
works policy, and its clamant financial needs, abolition would not 
have been carried. The Federal provisions of the Constitution would 
have been altered, not abolished. This is a pregnant lesson to those 
who have urged that in Australasia the Senate should either directly 
be elected by the people, or nominated without reference to the 
States that are to compose the Commonwealth. The Senate should 
be representative of the States, and, if possible, each State should have 
equal representation. ‘This may seem unfair when the States differ 
so much in extent and population. But if it be remembered that on 
a true Federal system the main functions of government should be 
performed by the State Parliaments and not by the Federal Parlia- 
ment, the principal objections to this proposal will be removed. A 
Senate in which the States have equal representation is the only 
efficient safeguard for the preservation of the existence and rights of 
the weaker States. Nothing can be more certain than that a Central 
Federal Legislature, not consisting of representatives of the States 
composing the Federation, will gradually but inevitably devour or 
trample underfoot the States and all their rights. A Senate chosen 
by the State Parliaments will conserve the State rights and preserve 
the Constitution. It will be then, and then only, the regulating part 
of the Government machine. If a provision for order and a provision 
for progress are needed in every State, the former will be secured by 
a Senate thus constituted. 

It is no doubt true that other causes besides those referred to 
above hastened the downfall of our Provincial system. Communica- 
tion between the Provinces was becoming easier and more frequent, 
and the cry arose that there were too many legislatures. But beyond 
all these causes must be noticed the force of outside opinion. We 
were living in a Colony that depended mainly on foreign literature 
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for intellectual stimulus, and our people took a deep interest in foreign 
politics. The world had just witnessed the accomplishment of the 
great work that Italian patriots had so long struggled for—the con- 
solidation of Italy into one great nation—the numerous petty States 
being absorbed by one strong and united government. German unity 
had also been achieved, and the trend of opinion everywhere was 
turned towards unity, not union. This influence told powerfully, 
although perhaps unconsciously, in the direction of the extinction 
of our small Parliaments ; and the Australian newspapers that circu- 
lated in the Colony were decidedly abolitionist. 

Who can estimate the influence of public opinion? Are not 
Australian conventions, reciprocity treaties between Canada and the 
United States, and triple alliances in Europe signs of the times ? 
The great question will be, union or unity, Federation or Empire ? 
The cry for unity in Europe echoed in our legislative halls and in- 
creased the clamour for abolition, that resulted in the extin tion of 
our Federal system. Those who are pl'tical optimists and think that 
whatever is is right may say, ‘ But has nov avulition done good ? has 
not the unitary system you now possess been beneficial to you?’ And 
it must be admitted that the Provincial system could not have been 
lasting in the form it assumed in our Constitution. No doubt the 
elements of dissolution were present ; but what might we not have 
achieved had the Federal part of our Constitution been merely amended 
and not abolished? Some of the benefits of Provincialism may be 
stated. In the first place we must note the fact that, owing to its 
configuration, New Zealand is incapable of being dominated by one 
big town; it has always had a number of centres, and from these 
separate centres settlement began. Consequently, the Provincial 
system was the only one that was adapted to the country and suitable 
for its development. It may be said that this merely shows that a 
country may be so situated, as Switzerland is, for example, that some 
form of Federalism is the only kind of government that can be worked 
in it; but that in ordinary circumstances the unitary system is in 
government what the large factory is in industry—the later and 
higher development. 

In the second place, Provincialism rendered great service to New 
Zealand by affording to the colonists unrivalled facilities for partici- 
pating in the management of public affairs. Our public men generally 
served an apprenticeship in the Provincial Councils, and acquired there 
not only a knowledge of Parliamentary procedure, but a valuable 
training in public life. Nearly all the public men in New Zealand 
who rose to eminence in the first days of Central rule had graduated 
in Provincial Councils ; and in respect of ability and patriotism and 
public spirit, the New Zealand Parliament stood higher in the years 
from 1860 to 1880 than it had ever done since. Of course, one 
cannot contend that this superiority was entirely attributable to the 
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Provincial system ; for the mode in which the Colony was settled, and 
the vigorous men who were the founders of its Provinces, differentiated 
it in many ways from most of the other Colonies. Still, there can be 
no doubt the Provincial Councils did a great deal for the public men 
of New Zealand, and municipal and county councils are poor substi- 
tutes. In these there is much detail of administrative work ; but, as 
these bodies have no legislative authority, the members have no 
facilities for acquiring aptitude in dealing with broad questions of 
public policy. Who knows but even the Imperial Parliament might 
be improved if England had a Federal system or an extended scheme 
of local government ? 

But not only did the Provincial system train the public men, it 
also educated the people to self-government ; and no form of govern- 
ment can be considered successful that fails to do this. Patriotism 
demands that a citizen should interest himself and participate in the 
management of public as well as private affairs. To form the true 
citizen there must be not only intellectual education, and the ac- 
quisition of knowledge, not only technical education to fit him to 
perform some industrial function, but also the training for citizen- 
ship and the drawing out of his altruistic nature, and fitting him 
for the performance of public duties. Provincialism tended to pro- 
duce a deep sense of the duties of citizenship, and there was more 
political life in the Colony during the seventies than during the 
eighties. Abolition, by destroying the local government unit, crushes 
out the active questioning political spirit. This was an irreparable 
loss ; for in politics creation and destruction are alike easy, but re- 
storation is impossible. There was also a healthy political rivalry 
between the Provinces that sometimes led to absurd results, but 
which had certain advantages. The General Government moderated 
these rivalries, just as the State has to control, and may have yet fur- 
ther to control, the evils of individual competition in the industrial 
system. Just as individualism has its good side in urging men to 
exertion, so the Provinces maintained a high standard of colonising 
energy. Each strove to excel its neighbours in the improvement of 
its institutions, in its efforts for the welfare of its settlers, and in the 
promotion of all that tended to advancement in commerce, in industry, 
in education, and in social life. The stimulus thus given still con- 
tinues to a considerable extent ; for although the Provincial Councils 
are no more, the memory of them is not quite obliterated. The 
anniversary days of the various Provinces are still observed as public 
holidays by the people of the Provincial district, while the anniversary 
of the Colony is ignored. The old names—Auckland, Canterbury, 
Otago, and Wellington, &c.—are still retained, and it is still recog- 
nised as necessary to have in the Colonial Executive representatives 
of each of the principal Provincial districts. The ghost of Provin- 
eialism still haunts the scenes of its vanished glory. 
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On the abolition of the Provinces there immediately and inevitably 
arose the question of local government, and now, after fifteen years of 
the new régime, the problem is still unsolved. The plan adopted was 
what has been called in America the ‘ morcelization’ of government, 
and a multitude of petty local bodies have been created for all sorts 
of purposes, which under the Provincial system had been served by 
the Provincial Executive. We set up County Councils, we multiplied 
municipal corporations, we created Boards of all kinds, Harbour 
Boards, Hospital Boards, Charitable Aid Boards, River Boards, 
Education Boards, Health Boards, &c., &. It would be inter- 
esting and instructive to draw a parallel between the state of things 
that arose with us here and the state of matters described by 
Professor Adams of Michigan University in his essay on the ‘ Relation 
of the State to Industrial Action.’ He points out that when the 
State governments declined to undertake the carrying out of rail- 
ways and other works, private corporations arose and secured rights, 
privileges, and monopolies that have proved very detrimental to the 
public interest. Then there were created numerous local boards whose 
legal powers are insignificant, but whose evil influence and corruption 
have become the disgrace and the despair of the community. With 
us, since abolition, Parliament has handed over to private corporations 
the construction and working of some railways which under our 
Provincial system would have been the proper work of the Provincial 
Councils. Our numerous local boards have proved neither efficient 
nor economical. Another result of the abolition of the provinces 
and the substitution ofso many petty local boards has been that the 
work of local government has failed to attract the class of men 
who found scope for their ability, patriotism, and ambition in the 
Provincial Legislatures, and those who cannot find leisure to become 
members of the General Assembly refrain altogether from partici- 
pating in public life; and this is undoubtedly a great loss to any 
country, but especially so toa young colony like ours. Our experience 
affords strong confirmation of the idea that legislative powers of some 
kind are essential to any satisfactory system of local government. 
Our system—if our multiplicity of petty boards can be dignified with 
the name of system—has never been considered satisfactory or any- 
thing more than a makeshift, and the absence of legislative powers 
is one of the fundamental objections to it. The conviction is 
growing that Federalism in some form is the only solution of the 
problem of local government. 

Provincial Parliaments consisted only of one Chamber ; but there 
was vested in the superintendent a veto power that was absolute. 
The Governor also had the power to veto Provincial Ordinances, and, 
as has already been mentioned, the General Assembly had the power 
to repeal them. In the original Provinces, the Superintendent was 
elected by the people for a term of four years ; while in the new 
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Provinces he was elected by the Council. If the Superintendent 
vetoed any law passed by the Provincial Council, the propriety of his 
action would be tested at the general election. The fact that there 
was no Upper House to act as a revising body made the Provincial 
Councils all the more careful with the Bills they passed. Rarely was 
the power of veto exercised by Superintendent or Governor; and 
when it was exercised the reason generally was that the Council had 
exceeded its authority, not that it had misused its powers. Here the 
question suggests itself, whether two Chambers are necessary ; and 
the answer also suggests itself, that if there is an elective Governor 
having a veto power—which means practically a referendum to the 
people every three or four years—a second Chamber may be a 
cumbersome, useless, and unnecessary machine. 

Under the Constitution the Superintendent was the Supreme 
Executive Officer. Every law had to be passed by him as well as by 
the Council. He was not by any means a mere figure-head or 
" governmental ornament. He was a really operative member of the 
Government. Yet the idea of responsible government was all-power- 
ful. Ordinances were passed declaring that the Superintendent was to 
have an Executive removable at the will of the Council, and that he 
was to act only with their advice. If it happened that the Council 
did not approve of the Executive he had chosen, there was only one 
solution of the difficulty ; he and the Council must alike appeal to the 
people. The Governor could dissolve a Provincial Council, and on 
more than one occasion this happened. In one instance in Otago 
the Council declined to accept the policy of the Superintendent and his 
Executive. Anew Executive was named by the leader of the majority 
of the Council, but the Superintendent refused to appoint them. Thus 
there was a deadlock, and a dissolution was decreed by the Governor. 
The Superintendent and the Council both went to the country, and 
the issue for the elections was whether the country would accept the 
policy of the Superintendent, or that of the majority of the Council. 
A dissolution, therefore, meant not only a dissolution of the Council, 
but of the Governorship (Superintendency) as well; both had to go 
to the country for its decision on their actions, and to be bound by 
that decision. 

In Canada the Lieutenant-Governors are not elected by the 
people, but appointed by the Governor-General. The Dominion 
Government has thus a power of interference with the internal 
administration of the States, and in this respect the States’ rights are 
weakened. In the formation of a Federal system this point will 
require consideration, for if the Governors of the States are appointed 
by the Central Executive the administrative powers of the States are 
in fact controlled by the Central Federal authority. This was avoided 
in our New Zealand Federal system, and this part of the Government 
machine worked well, on the whole. In Canada the Lieutenant- 
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Governors are appointed for five years, and are irremovable during 
that term except for cause assigned. In New Zealand, as I have said, 
the appointment rested with the people. Many of our ablest men 
became Superintendents. The names of Cargill, Grey (Sir George), 
Macandrew, Featherston, Fitzherbert (Sir William), Stafford (Sir 
Edward), Rolleston, Moorhouse, Richardson (Sir John), Williamson, 
Whitaker (Sir Frederick), Gillies, Maclean (Sir Donald), Ormond, 
Menzies, &c., are sufficient to show the sort of men that were chosen 
by the Provincial electors for the office ; men certainly not inferior 
to those appointed Governors by the Crown. 

There is another point that should receive careful consideration 
in the formation of a new Constitution, and that is the delimitation 
of the functions of the Federal Parliament and the State Parliaments 
respectively in the matter of raising loans. The facility with which 
the Provinces pledged their credit for loans was a great evil of the 
system; and this arose from the fact that the revenue was derived 
from the General Government, and thus the State Parliaments never 
realised what borrowing meant. The evil was intensified by the fact 
that many people believed the Provincial system was not to be per- 
manent, and that in the end the General Government would have to 
undertake the liability for the debts of the Provinces. The only 
remedy for this evil would have been a provision in the Constitution 
prohibiting borrowing without a general vote of the electors of the 


Province, and the imposition of a special direct tax to meet the 
necessary interest and sinking fund. This point suggests the 
question whether it might not be wise for the Australasian Common- 
wealth to restrict the powers both of the Federal Parliament and of 
the State Parliaments on the subject of borrowing by some such 
provision as exists in the Constitution of California, which is as 
follows : 


Political Code, Article XVI, sec. 1.—The Legislature shall not in any manner 
create any debt or debts, liability or liabilities, which shall singly or in the 
aggregate with any previous debts exceed the sum of $300,000, except in case of 
war, to repel invasion or to suppress insurrection, unless the same shall be 
authorised by law for some single object or work to be distinctly specified therein, 
which law shall provide ways and means exclusive of loans for the payment of the 
interest of such debts or liability as it falls due, and also to pay and discharge the 
principal of such debt or liability within twenty-one years of the time of the con- 
tracting thereof, and shall be irrepealable until the principal and interest thereon 
shall be paid and discharged, but no such law shall take effect until at a general 
election it shall have been submitted to the people and shall have received a 
majority of all the votes cast for and against it at such election; and all moneys 
raised by authority of such law shall be applied only to the specific object therein 
stated or to the payment of the debt thereby created, and such law shall be 
published in at least one newspaper in each county, or city and county, if one be 
published therein throughout the State for three months next preceding the elec- 
tion at which it is submitted to the people. The Legislature may at any time 
after the approval of such law by the peuple, if no debts shall have been contracted 
in pursuance thereof, repeal the same. 


Y 
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It may be said that the imposition of this limitation on the power 
of the State Legislature of California is the work of the people of 
that State, and this is nodoubt true. But the very idea of Federation 
connotes the giving up to the Federal Authority some part of the 
sovereignty of the States, and also the definition by the Constitution 
of the functions and powers of the Federal Government. The necessity 
for a written Constitution and for a supreme Judicial Authority to 
adjudicate upon the constitutionality of the State laws is by some 
considered a weakness of Federalism. It seems clear, however, that 
there cannot be a true Federal system without these limitations. The 
method of constitutional amendment gives ample scope for Federal 
development. 

Nothing is more necessary than making proper provision to secure 
the financial soundness both of the Federation and of the States. 
Financial weakness in any of the States is an injury to the whole 
commonwealth, dominion, or empire; and considering that as 
civilisation is advancing the functions of the State are increasing, and 
at a more rapid rate than the evolution of a State conscience, what 
can the citizen of the future do if heavy burdens are to be laid on 
posterity ? 

It may well be questioned whether it was wise for the Colonies to 
come under the Consolidated Stock Acts and abolish sinking funds ; 
so long as a colony is borrowing, the paying back to a sinking fund 
is a useless financial transaction. But surely States should be able 
to perform their functions by means of their own revenues without 
relying on borrowed money, unless in the case of such loans as are 
practically investments that will pay interest ; and few State invest- 
ments ever do this. How then are the loans to be repaid if no pro- 
vision is to be made for sinking funds? Is not this burdening 
posterity with liabilities it may ill be able to bear ? 

The great difficulty that has to be met in Australasian Federation 
lies in the department of finance. The Convention of Delegates 
at Sydney touched this subject very gingerly. In New Zealand 
Federation with Australasia is favoured now by most of our commercial 
men, by many farmers, and by some manufacturers; but they recog- 
nise that it is unattainable unless some mode of liquidating the 
interest and sinking funds of the debts of the various States is 
distinctly formulated. 

There is one other point that may be worth considering in this 
connection, and that is whether a Federal Constitution, such as is pro- 
posed for the Australasian Commonwealth, should provide for the 
withdrawal of States from the Federation. Every such Constitution 
must make provision for the necessity arising from time to time for 
constitutional amendments; but I think it might with reason be 
contended that certain essential provisions should be deemed funda- 
mental and unalterable without the consent of all the States, and that a 
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State refusing to accept a proposed change in any such fundamental 
provision should have the right to withdraw. Such a provision in 
the proposed Australasian Constitution would be a safeguard, and 
might induce New Zealand to join the Federation. Our experience 
of amendments of the Constitution has been such that many of our 
people will demand such a safeguard for the preservation of their 
rights. 

English statesmen are perhaps placed at some disadvantage in 
considering the subject: of Federation, for they have no English prece- 
dents to guide them. If any scheme were to be tried for the 
government of the Empire or any of the disaffected parts of it, it is 
impossible to predict what the experiment might lead to. There is, 
for example, the Irish difficulty to be dealt with. We colonists as a 
rule favour Home Rule, for we cannot help asking ourselves the ques- 
tion why should not the Irish people have as much control over their 
affairs as we have over ours? Few if any would like to see the 
separation of Ireland from England. The Irish in the colonies as a 
mass would certainly not like to be treated as foreigners having no 
part or lot in the Empire and nothing to do with the Colonies. But 
when we come to ask ourselves what form of Home Rule should be 
granted to Ireland, we discover how vague our notions are on the 
subject. And it seems doubtful whether even those Liberal statesmen 
who favour Home Rule have formulated any complete and logical 
scheme ; certainly none such has yet been promulgated by them. 
Have they pictured to themselves what form the Government of the 
Empire is to assume if Home Rule is granted to Ireland? Are they 
prepared to concede to Ireland the same autonomy that is enjoyed 
by the Colonies having Constitutional Government ? And if not, is 
any other course open to them but to promulgate some scheme of 
Federation for the Empire? One thing is certain, that the granting 
of a local Parliament to Ireland would not be a final settlement of 
the problem, but rather the opening up of a much wider and more 
difficult question. 

In these times of much theorising on government and of consti- 
tution building, this record of the results of actual experience in 
New Zealand may be of some value. 


RosertT STOUT. 





SHALL UGANDA BE RETAINED ? 


Uaanpa is a remanet left by the late Government for the disquieting 
of their successors. The perplexing questions which it raises ought 
to have been settled by Lord Salisbury before he quitted office ; but, 
after the fashion of a skilful billiard player, his Lordship preferred to 
leave the board in such a condition as to embarrass the game of his 
rival. This may not be chivalry, but it is politics. To the Ministry 
belongs the next move, but neither they nor the Liberal party have 
any responsibility for the situationin Uganda. It is their misfortune, 
not their fault, that they have to deal with this damnosa hereditas. 
This plea will certainly not avail in extenuation or arrest of judgment, 
but it cannot be left out of sight in a discussion of the subject. It 
will, at least, afford a reason for refusing to treat this as a mere party 
issue on which the fate of a Ministry is to turn. If Lord Salisbury 
was content to leave the matter hung up for months in*face of the 
known intention of the East Africa Company to withdraw, he cannot 
with any consistency now elevate it into an affair of high Imperial 
policy which is to be made the battle-field of party. The Ministry 
are, in fact, seeking to repair the consequences of his own policy. If 
difficulties arise owing to the changes necessitated by the withdrawal 
of the Company and the interregnum which may possibly follow, they 
are of his making, and the least to be expected is that he and his 
friends shall treat the whole discussion as outside the region of party 
politics. 

He must be an extremely sanguine man, and at the same time 
very imperfectly versed in the methods of political warfare, who can 
hope for this. The Ministry, however, may, with perfect honour, take 
this position, and may reasonably decline to stake their existence upon 
the policy which appears to them expedient in the perplexities of a 
situation they have done nothing to create. No doubt there are 
limits beyond which such a refusal cannot be carried. It is easy to 
conceive of circumstances which would elevate what at present seems 
but a secondary matter into one of paramount importance. But while 
the existing conditions continue there is no obvious reason why a 
Government which has been chosen for the purpose of dealing with 
questions of vital interest to the Empire should stake its existence 
upon an issue which, in its present form, is so subordinate. 
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At the same time, it is essential that the Liberal party should 
clearly recognise that, sooner or later, the responsibility for any action 
that may be taken will come upon them. If the Egyptian imbroglio 
have taught them nothing else, it must surely have shown them that 
while their opponents will be ready enough to cheer them on in any 
unwise Jingo procedure, they will be even more ready to make capital 
out of any misadventure. If they are wise, Liberals will eschew such 
a policy. It is alien to their principles, and they will not carry it out 
successfully ; nothing surely is more surprising than that Radicals 
with Socialist proclivities should declare themselves in favour of an 
aggressive Imperialism. It is not easy to see how the appropriation 
by this country of territory in Africa can be reconciled with the 
principles of Collectivism, and it is tolerably certain that if the atten- 
tion of the people be called away to what Lord Wentworth calls 
‘buccaneering expeditions,’ the social reforms so much needed at 
home may be postponed till the Greek Kalends. 

There are Radicals who hold that in opposing these aggressive 
tendencies they are showing the truest patriotism. They believe 
that it is neither territory nor prestige, but righteousness, which 
exalteth a nation. They may not adopt the full creed of the extreme 
Peace party, but they disbelieve in the greatness which rests on mili- 
tary force, and they hold that the maxim ‘ Parcere superbis, debellare 
subjectos,’ is that of the bully, not of the hero. They are distinctly 
of opinion that the empire is already more than sufficient to tax 
the resources of Great Britain, and that any extension, even when 
it seems to be forced on by circumstances, is of extremely doubtful 
benefit. They see evils which have already grown up out of the 
wide extent of our territory. India, for example, has brought with 
it wellnigh as much of responsibility as of glory; and though we 
cannot escape the burden which has been laid upon us, there is 
abundant reason why we should not add to it by grasping at supre- 
macy in another Continent. There is surely no lack of patriotism in 
this estimate of our national position and duties. It admits at least 
of full justification on broad political grounds. The vastness of its 
empire may well become a danger to a State, if only by the creation 
of a class of men accustomed to rule, and alien in spirit from the 
people whose authority they represent. To multiply ‘prancing pro- 
consuls,’ who return home to carry out in domestic politics the 
arbitrary principles on which they have acted in our dependencies, is 
not a wise, and may prove not to be a safe, policy. We have so many 
of this type that there is no manifest necessity for providing another 
field in which they may be trained for the effective service of the 
party of reaction at home. 

Captain Lugard is a characteristic specimen of the class to which 
I refer, and his intimate connection with the Uganda question, first 
as a prominent actor in the whole of the proceedings in that country, 
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and subsequently as their defender, entitles him to our special study. 
He is, doubtless, a gallant dashing officer, though it must in fairness 
be said that there has been nothing in Uganda to test his courage. It 
does not need a very brave or very skilful man to deal with a savage 
chief and his people, and the qualities which were required, and in 
which the Captain did not show himself lacking, were not quite so 
admirable. His main qualification is his implicit faith in the destiny 
of England and in himself as the representative of her power. Aman 
of less absolute confidence in himself would have been hampered by 
many scruples, but they do not seem ever to have troubled him. 
He is a Captain in the British Army, but he was in Uganda as an 
agent of a private Company, not as the servant of the Crown. Even 
had he been acting in the latter capacity, that would hardly have 
given him the right to commit the Government without previous 
consultation. But he was as loftily superior to such considerations 
as he was indifferent to the influences which might have restrained 
a man of a different stamp from extorting a treaty from a defenceless 
barbarian by a terrorism utterly unworthy the representative of a 
powerful nation. Apparently he trusted in the readiness of his 
fellow-countrymen to forgive his high-handed action, provided they 
could be made to believe that it was for the glory of the nation. 
In this he has evidently been shrewd in his calculations. There 
are some of his deeds which should call the blush of shame to the 
cheek of every true patriot, but they seem to have been condoned 
in view of the eminent service he is supposed to have rendered. 

For the majority, who know nothing of these transactions 
except through the columns of the newspapers, there is the ex- 
cuse of ignorance. The story was hidden in reports and Blue-books 
until it was dragged from its obscurity by Mr. Labouchere, who 
in the pages of Truth has related the whole of the transactions, 
including the attempt to bamboozle the House of Commons by 
mutilating the reports presented by the gallant Captain. The 
suppressed passages, which are restored to their proper places, are 
eminently instructive reading, not only as revealing the character of 
the man, but also as pouring a flood of light upon the methods too 
often adopted with uncivilised people and on the real value of the 
treaties by which we are supposed to be bound. For it is not 
suggested that the Captain was less humane than other members of 
his class, or that he had recourse to violence from which others would 
have shrunk. He was evidently saturated with an idea of British 
superiority ; but that was not peculiar to him or even to the profes- 
sion of which he is an ornament. 

The British East Africa Company is responsible for the acts of 
Captain Lugard, and, so far as we can judge from the language of 
its members in the House of Commons and in the public press, is 
perfectly ready to endorse them. In the Charter conferred on that 
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Company is to be found the fons et origo mali. The quiet work of 
the missionaries, especially those of the Church Missionary Society, 
was being prosecuted with great earnestness and heroic courage, 
with many fluctuations, but with encouraging signs of progress, 
when this trading Company obtained the right to carry on its enter- 
prises within the ‘sphere of British influence.’ As stated in the 
original prospectus, the Royal Charter by which the Company was 
incorporated gave it the full right to hold and retain the full benefit 
of the several grants, concessions, agreements and treaties, which 
had been made with various chiefs, these being mainly concessions 
from the Sultan of Zanzibar— 


whereby they have transferred to the Company for a term of fifty years, computed 
from October last, all the powers and authority, governmental and other rights, 
exercised by them over the territory lying between Wanga and Kipini, which is 
recognised by the Anglo-German Treaty of 1886 as forming part of the country 
reserved exclusively for British influence, to be carried out in manner provided 
by such concessions. 


The transaction deserves careful study. The representatives of 
Germany and England agree that their respective peoples will, in 
order to avoid collision, confine their operations within certain 
defined limits. It is manifest that no such agreement can create any 
right for either of these powers, and it must be added, in view of an 
argument which is very frequently urged, that neither can it impose 
an obligation on either of them to take any positive action within 
its sphere of influence. To the promoters of the British East Africa 
Company this presented an opening, and they resolved to avail them- 
selves of its opportunities. They had the concession from the 
Sultan of all that is implied in his own suzerainty, and they had 
the assent of their own Government to make the best of the rights 
they secured. Their next business was with the King and his chiefs, 
and the way in which they extorted from the unhappy monarch the 
treaty under which they have since professed to act is told in a 
singularly graphic and, it must be added, perfectly frank manner by 
Captain Lugard himself :— 


A warm discussion arose on many points. Then the chiefs were for signing, 
but the King held back, and giggled and fooled. He demanded time. I replied by 
rapping the table, and, speaking loudly, said he must sign now. I threatened to 
leave the next day if he did not, and possibly to go to his enemies. I pointed out 
to him that he had lost the southern half of his kingdom to the Germans by his 
previous delay, and that he would lose more if he delayed now. He was, I think, 
seared at my manner, and trembled very violently, and was on the point of signing 
when a rabble with guns, which crowded the doorway, threatened, I understand, 
to shoot the first man who signed, shouting that they were selling their country. 
I had increased my Soudanese escort to twenty men, and they were drawn up on 
one side with fixed bayonets. Seeing that an immediate signature was hopeless, I 
said that to-morrow being Christmas Day we would not act on it, but the day 
following I must have his reply. On Christmas Day there was much excitement 
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and dissension, and a fight seemed imminent; but late at night I heard that the 
Catholic chiefs had agreed to sign, and that the King would do so too. 


It can surprise none of our readers to learn that this account, 
which, as has been well said, reads very much like a despatch of 
Pizarro as to his doings in Peru, was one of the passages marked in 
red ink which the Company were desirous to have cancelled in the 
Report as presented to Parliament. Sir William Harcourt, however, 
was able to quote it in the debate on the Mombasa Railway in 
March last, and it should have been sufficient to reveal the true 
character of this grand philanthropic movement for the civilisation 
of Africa and the suppression of the slave trade. To prevent mis- 
understanding, let me say I have no intention of casting any reflection 
on the motives of Sir W. Mackinnon and his fellow-directors. They 
do not attempt, in their prospectus, to represent their work as of a 
purely benevolent and disinterested character. On the contrary, 
they dwell on points which might be expected to attract investors 
who were looking for desirable securities and large dividends. 


From a political and commercial point of view the countries in question occupy 
a position of very exceptional importance, and treaties or agreements with native 
chiefs are being made on behalf of the Company, whereby large tracts of their in- 
land territory are to be placed under the Company to be held in perpetuity with 
sovereign, territorial, and other rights. The directors anticipate valuable results 
from the Company’s contemplated trading operations. At present, owing to the 
want of other means of transport, that trade is chiefly carried on by the agency of 
slave labour. It is anticipated that as trade is developed by the construction of 
roads, by the navigation of the rivers and lakes of the interior, and by facilitating 
communication with the coast, the present use of slave labour and slavery generally 
will disappear, civilisation will be extended, and the means adopted in attaining 
such objects will prove financially beneficial to the Company. 


This is a sufficiently frank and complete exposition of the views 
of the directors. Rightly or wrongly, they believe 


that the development of East Africa should not be a work of any great length of 
time, and with careful administration and the advantages which that country is 
believed to possess for a large and lucrative trade, the operations of the Company 
should prove not only a financial success but a national benefit. 


This faith must surely have been seriously disturbed or the Com- 
pany would not now be withdrawing from operations in which was 
the promise of such great financial results ; unless, indeed, we are to 
credit the directors, in addition to their many other virtues, with a 
patriotism so lofty that it will not allow them to appropriate to them- 
selves profits which ought to be reaped by the nation. So far I 
should assuredly agree with them. If the work sketched out in the 
prospectus is to be undertaken at all, it should be by the Government, 
and not by any chartered company. To represent this grand scheme 
for getting possession of a wide territory, laying hold of the customs 
and taxes which are levied, constructing a railway and increasing the 
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facilities of communication generally as a purely philanthropic enter- 
prise, is a mere trifling with public credulity. The utmost suggested 
is that slavery and the slave trade will gradually disappear under 
the influence of advancing commerce and civilisation. In sucha 
result the promoters would rejoice in common with all friends of 
humanity, and I should be the last to deny, with Sir Fowell Buxton 
and some of his colleagues, that it was one of the principal induce- 
ments to enter upon the work. But the mixture of philanthropy 
and trade is always a trifle embarrassing, and is apt to be extremely. 
fractious. Without impeaching the motives of the directors it is 
abundantly clear that it was likely to prove so in the present case. 

At all events in the first stage, the benevolent element is altogether 
wanting. Captain Lugard standing over the chief, whose very 
ignorance and weakness ought to have constituted an effective claim 
on his forbearance, and forcing him to accept a treaty which he but 
imperfectly understood, and as far as he understood did not like, is 
hardly a typical example of a Christian philanthropist. What is sur- 
prising, and what may to some extent serve as an apology for him, 
is that he is extolled so highly by some who might have been expected 
to appreciate the moral aspects of his proceedings. 


It is impossible (says Mr. Joseph Thompson) to over-estimate the value of the 
work accomplished by Captain Lugard or the results that will ensue, not only for 
Uganda, but for all the lands that circle it, if it be but continued. 


Is it to be assumed that this distinguished traveller and philan- 
thropist desires that this work of plundering native chiefs (for this is 
the actual meaning of the enforced treaty) is to be prosecuted until 
the supremacy of the white man is established in East Africa as it 
has been in other parts of the world? If this be the view of calm 
spectators, then Captain Lugard is relieved from personal responsi- 
bility, since it is shared by all who have got this extraordinary con- 
ception of the destiny of the British race. We hear a good deal of 
the duty of our country towards these feeble folk. The Rev. Horace 
Waller goes off into a gush of emotion over Lord Rosebery’s magnifi- 
cent setting of this country’s duty towards the poor nations of the 
earth, and with whom God has placed us in bond. ‘I made every 
one leave the room at the Foreign Office a better Englishman than 
he entered it.’ The reference is to his Lordship’s reply to the depu- 
tation from the Anti-Slavery Society—a very unfortunate one as I 
venture to think. Be this as it may, he must have an extraordinary 
conception of England’s duty towards these poorer races who can 
approve a policy the first step of which is to despoil them of their 
territory. For myself I disbelieve in the stability or the real value 
of relations which begin with such flagrant wrong-doing. 

It is impossible, even for purposes of present argument, to regard 
these treaties (there are, we are told, seventy-five of them in all) as 
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belonging to the dead past, for they are appealed to as the basis of an 
obligation under which we are supposed to be. To what extent 
Mwanga considered them binding upon him may be learned from 
Captain Lugard’s very suggestive narrative. It is evident that the 
ink was not dry before the King repented of what he had done, and 
sought another interview with the view of getting either explanations 
or modifications. But this was precisely what the Captain did not 
mean him to get. He had secured his pound of flesh and was 
resolved not to imperil the precious morsel. ‘ Consequently, to the 
present day,’ he says, ‘I have managed to avoid another interview, 
and hope to do so until I have the treaty well on its way to the coast.’ 
The astonishing feature in all this is that it never seems to have 
occurred to this representative of British honour that such a proceed- 
ing was neither chivalry nor justice. If he had been dealing with 
the agent of some European State, he would never have stooped to 
such expedients. But Mwanga ‘is a coward and an irresolute bully.’ 
It is hard to see why Captain Lugard should on this account descend 
to the level of such conduct as he avows. Mwanga may be all that 
his British critic says, but that does not justify the latter in constitut- 
ing himself judge, jury, and executioner, for the purpose of punish- 
ing his faults. After all, he was only defending his own inheritance 
in blissful unconsciousness that he had offended against the Christian 
people who were seeking to appropriate his rights. But Captain 
Lugard writes as though he were the Special Commissioner of 
Heaven invested with authority over him, and his supporters seem 
to accept this comfortable theory. How they would regard such 
action were they themselves the victims is a question which does not 
appear to have suggested itself to the pious sympathisers who have 
rushed into print in his defence, and some of whom have, with 
extreme unwisdom, identified the Church Missionary Society with 
these high-handed proceedings. This is, indeed, the saddest feature 
of the whole. The dashing and gallant soldier, who has in him a 
spirit of adventure and a love of supremacy, who is accustomed to 
assert his authority, and perhaps is accustomed also (the frequent 
fault of many of our English officers) to regard ‘ niggers’ as inferior 
beings without any rights, is a not unfrequent product of our military 
system. But the Church of Christ exists for the purpose of correct- 
ing all such tendencies, of inculcating the law of Christian brother- 
hood, of preaching the Gospel of Love to all men. If its influence 
is not to be employed on behalf of the weak and the oppressed, and, 
above all, if it is to accept the aid of force and injustice in the hope 
that its own power may thus be maintained, it needs to learn the 
very alphabet of Divine wisdom which its Master came to teach. 
The value of the treaties extorted from these unwilling savages 
would not be worth discussing were it not that they are continually 
produced as a reason for our occupation of the country. For, in the 
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first place, what authority had Captain Lugard to pledge a Govern- 
ment of which he was in no true sense a representative ? It is urged, 
indeed, that they have been ratified in the Foreign Office, and con- 
sequently are valid. The precedent is an extremely dangerous one. 
But let that pass. Is it, it must next be asked, gravely maintained 
that because an African chief has been cajoled or coerced into a 
surrender of his rights, by the agent of an English trading company, 
the nation is bound, without regard to any question of justice or 
expediency, of its own interests, or the rights of the other party, to 
hold fast by these acquisitions ? There may be those who tell us that 
our position in Uganda has been evidently made for us by God Him- 
self, who has thus indicated that, to use Mr. Thompson’s very confi- 
dent language, ‘it is a national duty to see that as many as_ possible 
of the waste places of the earth should be secured for the coming 
generation.’ Personally I decline to accept such interpretations of the 
ways of Providence, or such a theory of the duty to be laid upon this 
‘wearied Titan.’ What might be our feeling if the natives were 
anxiously seeking to place themselves under the British protectorate 
need not be examined here, since all the evidence at our command 
points to an entirely opposite conclusion. Not to dwell upon Captain 
Lugard’s confessed unwillingness to meet Mwanga again, and his 
anxiety to despatch this precious document, lest an attempt should 
be made to change its terms, we have the following notable codicil 
signed by the King and his chiefs :—‘ An agreement we now make 
between the white man and ourselves, and I also in my own person, 
King Mwanga, the Sultan, and all its territories, make another agree- 
ment, viz., should another white man greater than this one come up 
afterwards, these words shall be wiped out, and we make another.’ 

It needs some effrontery to tell the British nation that this is a 
treaty which constrains them to be masters of Uganda. By whom is 
the constraint imposed ? Certainly not by the King, who repents the 
deed as soon as it is done, and who is so far from regarding his act 
as irrevocable that he tries to safeguard himself by a secret stipulation 
that when a stronger white man shall come, he may enter into another 
treaty with him. To say that we are honourably bound to avail our- 
selves of any concession obtained simply by force majewre is very 
much as if the wolf were to maintain that he had entered into some 
compact with the lamb, and left him no option except to devour him. 
Not indeed that Mwanga has any resemblance to a lamb, or that he 
is at all likely to submit with complacency to the fate designed for 
him by Captain Lugard. Mackay gives the following suggestive 
account of the people :—‘ In the eyes of every Muganda, the axis of 
the earth sticks visibly out through the roof of the conical hut of 
their king, or, as they call him, Kabaka. More than once this very 
Kabaka has asked me if there is any other power in the world equal 
to his. No one saying that there exists even one kingdom greater 
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than that of Mtesa would be listened to for a moment at the court of 
Uganda.’ 

It is the successor of this very Mtesa described by Mackay as ‘a 
weak, vain, and vicious man, a worse and altogether weaker man,’ with 
less influence and more violence than his father, who is supposed to 
have played this singularly complaisant part, and, as is implied in the 
argument, to be anxious now for us to assert our authority. It is 
such talk as this that creates the impression so prevalent among 
foreigners, which is embodied in the phrase perfide Albion. How 
keen would be our criticisms on French and German statesmanship if 
it had recourse to such transparent sophistry! Is it impossible for us 
to apply such criticism honestly and thoroughly to ourselves ? Better, 
after all, a bold avowal that we mean to protect or annex Uganda, 
believing that it would be for the good of the people, than to descend 
to the miserable hypocrisy of pretending that we are bound by 
treaties. The East Africa Company is withdrawing—let it take its 
shameless agreements with it. It would be for the honour of the 
British name if they and the story connected with them could be 
consigned to oblivion. 

Looking at the account contained in Captain Lugard’s own de- 
spatches—and it is on them entirely that our case is based—it is not 
surprising that Lord Wentworth enters his protest first against buc- 
caneering expeditions, and then against the Liberal party being 
committed to them. How far he is justified on the latter point may 
be gathered from the instinctive fear that Mackay expresses : 


If we had another Gladstone Government again, he [Gladstone] would give it 
[the African Protectorate] up; worse than all, undo the only good done, as in 
the Transvaal neighbourhood. 


The missionary’s view of the spirit and aim of Liberal policy is 
evidently in accord with that of the politician. Liberalism, at all 
events, should lend no countenance to the buccaneer or the Jingo. 
His Lordship makes a mistake, however, when he brackets the 
missionary and the buccaneer. A careful perusal of the documents 
satisfies me that there is more excuse for such an error than might 
at first be supposed. The lenient, not to say favourable, view of 
Captain Lugard’s proceedings adopted by the representatives of the 
C.M.S. is amply sufficient to explain it, and their example has been 
followed by other apologists. It is the union of two forces which, so 
far from having any real affinity, are antipathetic, which constitutes 
the difficulty of the present situation. As missionaries in different 
parts of the world have repeatedly told me, the European trader is one 
of the greatest hindrances to the success of their work, and when he 
is accompanied by a military ally, who brings the Maxim gun to 
support his views, the hindrance becomes a positive danger. With 
all his hankerings after some bold policy, Mackay himself saw this. 
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The people (he says) are greedy of gain and jealous for their land, which they 
fancy we have come to possess, or rather to spy out, with a view to our nation 
possessing it. We are (he says again) suspected of political aims, and are called 
spies and pioneers of invasion. Our pupils are believed to be won over to English 
rule and to be false to their country. 


His biographer tells us 


that he was constantly suspected by the chiefs and by Mwanga of having other 
purposes than those of teaching—in fact, of some secret understanding with the 
Government of England to obtain possession of the country. 


This was long before Captain Lugard and his Company had shown 
how much reason the natives had for their jealous suspicions. The 
missionary, whose devoted life has thrown such a glamour over the 
Uganda mission that it is difficult to get a judicial estimate of its 
methods and results, is the witness on whom I should rely to prove 
that one of the greatest dangers to which missions can be exposed 
is even the semblance of an association between them and trading 
speculations or buccaneering expeditions. A more compromising ally 
than Captain Lugard he could not easily find. 

It is necessary, however, to say that no worse policy could be 
pursued by those who are anxious to keep the country free from 
these Uganda complications than to attack the missionaries. One of 
the keenest and cleverest writers on the subject gives himself and 
his cause away by reckless statements on this point the only result 
of which could be the strengthening of the very sentiment which he 
should be most anxious to repress. The aim of the opponents of the 
Jingo policy should be to convince the friends of Christian missions 
that that policy would be as fatal to their success as it is in direct 
antagonism to their principles. If, on the contrary, a hostile and 
even cynical attitude is taken, and attempts are made to impugn the 
motives of Christian missionaries and their supporters, and in general 
to misrepresent their character and work, the natural effect must be 
to lead them to throw their sympathies on the opposite side. The 
result in the end will be disastrous to themselves, but in the mean- 
time the strong force which they are able to command will be 
enlisted on the side of Imperialism. It is worse than useless, it is 
indeed the same kind of infatuation which led the Whigs, according 
to Sheridan’s well-known bon mot, to build brick walls in order that 
they might run their heads against them, for men who are engaged 
in dissuading their country from a perilous enterprise to indulge in 
some obiter dicta which are sure to cause those whom they are most 
desirous of winning obstinately to close their ears against them, 
charm they never so wisely. For myself, I am prepared to maintain 
that there is no work which at the present moment is calling forth 
more of noble resolve, high and courageous purpose, and heroic 
devotion, and for which more real sacrifice is made, than the work of 
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Christian missions. Those who sneer at it do not understand either 
the spirit of its supporters at home or of its workers abroad. If 
they knew them better they would honour them more, This is not 
the place to discuss the value of Christian missions, and indeed it 
would require much more than a single article to do justice to the 
case on their behalf. Apart altogether from blessings which they 
confer on heathen nations, their ennobling influence on the Christi- 
anity of our own country is simply of priceless value. I can easily 
understand the sneers with which a statement like this is met. They 
are sneers which come from those who contemplate the men and 
their work from the outside, and practically know nothing of that 
which they treat thus contemptuously. 

The Church Missionary Society holds a high and honourable 
position among our missionary societies, and its Uganda Mission is 
regarded by itself with special affection. It would be simple imper- 
tinence for an outsider to indite eulogies which are absolutely need- 
less of the spirit and work of this great Society. It bears on its 
record the names of men who are amongst the true saints and heroes 
of the Church, and it can point to successes which might well form 
new chapters in the Acts of the Apostles. Gratefully would all lovers 
of Christian missions acknowledge the extraordinary impetus it has 
given to missionary zeal and effort by its example in recent years. 

But I venture to think that by its action in Uganda it has run 
the risk of seriously compromising its own character and position. It 
is natural enough that men trained in the principles and traditions 
of a State Church should incline to a policy in some respects differing 
from that of communities which have been nurtured in the air of 
liberty and in the virtue of self-dependence. But while making all 
due allowance for this, it is somewhat astonishing that Christian men 
can really believe that the interests of their religion are likely to be 
advanced by such action as that of the East Africa Company, through 
its most conspicuous representative. The greatest missionaries of 
modern times have surely been those who have been absolutely in- 
dependent of such extraneous helps. In the story of African missions 
there is no nobler name than that of Robert Moffat, but he trusted 
simply in the God whom he served. There rises up before my mind’s 
eye now the figure of that true spiritual hero as I saw and heard him 
at the first meeting at which he ever spoke in England. For seven 
and twenty years he had been separated from his people and from 
his native land, and, far away in the very heart of Africa, had been 
making a people and training them for Christ. Through all that 
long period he carried his life in his hand, and patiently worked on, 
his very name hardly known beyond a small circle of friends at home. 
To me that is the truer ideal of a missionary than the man who is 
full of large ideas of the mission of his country, ever speculating on 
the comparative merits of different lines of policy, sighing for British 
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protectorates, and thus, with or without his own purpose, becoming 
continually involved in tangled controversies, which it should be his 
business rather to avoid. 

The Church Missionary Society in its statement of the case of 
Uganda, a statement which I venture to think touches on various 
points with which a missionary society has no business to concern 
itself, very properly disclaims any responsibility for the interference 
of this country in the civil affairs of Uganda. It says very truly: 


It isnot the missionaries who so interfered.’ They never appealed to the country 
or advanced the civis Romanus theory; not when their brethren, not when their 
bishop was murdered; not when they were robbed and driven from their homes ; 
not when their converts were martyred. It is the Chartered Company, a company 
enjoying, in a sense, the commission of the nation by the action of which the honour 
of England is pledged. There is no escape from this; for the natives of Uganda 
cannot be expected to discriminate between Imperial agents and the agents of a 
company. 


These last remarks are true, and if they prove anything show the 
peril of giving to companies a position which must ultimately in- 
volve the responsibility of the nation itself. But why a missionary 
society should think it thus necessary to instruct the country as to 
its political duties, and, above all, why it should throw its egis 
over a policy it did not initiate, is a point I cannot understand. 
Heretical as it may sound, I am absolutely unable to see what special 


injury would accrue to the missionaries if they were to be left in 
exactly the same position in which the East Africa Company found 
them. In its minute the Church Missionary Society says that, if 
that authority be withdrawn, it is impossible for the missionaries or 
the inhabitants of the country to return to their former relations 
with the ruling power whenever such power is re-established. The 
old system has been swept away, and with it the relation which the 
missionaries formerly occupied to the King and the people. It is 
possible, or even probable, that the withdrawal of all English force 
might, for a time, complicate the relations between the missionaries 
and the people; but this only shows the evil inseparable from the 
establishment of these relations at all, and especially shows the false 
position in which the missionaries have placed themselves by their 
close association with Captain Lugard. It is, however, strange, to 
say the least, that the English people should be expected to undertake 
the responsibility of repairing any mistakes that have thus been 
committed. But is not the Society—when anticipating so unfortunate 
a result—forgetting the exact character of the relations between the 
missionaries and the King prior to the entry of the East African 
Company upon the scene? The impression derived from the Life 
of Mackay, an impression which could be verified by many extracts, 
is that they could not well have been more unsatisfactory. The 
King regarded the missionaries with continued suspicion, and they 
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on their side were living in perpetual apprehension of more violent 
measures. Even under the reign of Mtesa they had an amusing 
fable of the favourite cat of a king, who ate up in succession all his 
eggs, his fowls, his cows, his people, his wives and his children, 
except one favourite son who succeeded in killing the cat, in whose 
body he found the royal possessions and the royal family. The 
wonderful cat was the English, while Mackay in particular was one 
of the princes who was inside the cat, and whose first impulse on 
his escape was to attack his deliverer. The story is sufficiently 
absurd, but it is indicative of the bitterness of the feelings of the 
natives to the English in general, and to Mackay in particular. After 
the accession of Mwanga things went from bad to worse, and the 
missionaries felt themselves continuously exposed to some outburst, 
of violence on the part of the King. But the secret of all the trouble 
was the King’s anxiety about his kingdom. Even the death of 
Bishop Hannington may be traced to this. Mwanga fancied he was 
a Mahdi bent on conquest. But if a crisis should come, and a 
question were to arise whether the missionaries should retire or 
should be maintained in their position by Maxim guns and bayonets, 
there ought to be no doubt as to the decision. To violate the rights 
even of an uncivilised race for the purpose of protecting Christian 
teachers is an extraordinary method for propagating the Gospel. 

It will doubtless be said that this is the last thing which the 
supporters of Christian missions would desire; but to what else does 
it come? It is certainly very curious to note the delusions which 
Christian men seem able to practise upon themselves. Thus we are 
told that one of the fundamental principles of the Society is that the 
Committee and its missionaries must keep clear of politics. But 
what is their minute except one long protest against ‘ the narrow, 
silly, and parochial view of national duty and responsibility,’ which is 
taken by those who hold that any attempt to set up British influence 
in Uganda would be false in principle and disastrous in its results ? 
The epithets indeed do not appear in the minute itself, but in the 
introduction to the Appeal, and they are in harmony with the whole 
tone of the document. They show only the weakness of the case in 
whose behalf they are employed. They are the kind of weapons 
which are freely used in the less worthy kinds of political warfare. 
Yet here they are hurled by men who profess an absolute superiority 
to politics against an honest view of national duty, put forth by 
those who are as conscientious in their opinions and as zealous for 
Christian missions as they are themselves, 

It is worth while considering what the policy is to which these 
contemptuous adjectives are applied. They are natural enough in a 
purely Jingo document, but surely unadulterated Jingoism is out of 
place in an authorised document of the Church Missionary Society. If 
any view of our national policy can properly be described as ‘silly,’ it 
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is that which begins with the assumption that a regard for the inte- 
rests of the Empire in its present vastness is ‘ parochial.’ A wonder- 
ful parish, indeed, is that which includes rising and vigorous states 
in Australia, the enormous territories embraced by the Dominion, the 
provinces already held in South Africa, and, to crown all, what is plea- 
santly called our great dependency in India. The Imperialist passion 
must be strong indeed—strong to the verge of fanaticism—which 
regards the government of this large proportion of the globe as mere 
parochialism, and sighs for new regions to conquer and administer. 
The prospect of repeating in Africa the achievements of John Company 
and adding another continent to our dominions may be tempting to 
many, but if it has its allurements there certainly are manifest diffi- 
culties in it, which might well cause the stoutest heart to pause 
before entering on so gigantic an undertaking. Apart altogether 
from the objections which a scrupulous Christian conscience might 
raise, it is, at least, possible that there may be men of sagacity and 
even of daring who would share these hesitations, and who, taking a 
calm and dispassionate survey of the whole situation, insist that such 
an extension of the Empire would be an injury and not a blessing. 
It may be true that Great Britain has still vast resources on which to 
draw, and can still find soldiers to conquer and statesmen to administer. 
For the present, however, her energies seem to be sufficiently taxed, 
and the great tasks already devolving upon her inadequately per- 
formed. The Legislature distinctly evades the duties entailed on it 
by the vast territories over which it is supreme. The neglect of 
Indian affairs is little short of a scandal, the only apology for which 
is to be found in the overmastering pressure of public business under 
which Parliament is at present crushed. The result necessarily is 
the growth of a bureaucracy, which, as the precedent of old Rome 
warns us, may yet become a danger to constitutional liberty. To 
attempt to discredit all opposition to a policy which would encumber 
us with the administration of another empire, with an entirely new 
series of anxious problems to settle, and another group of turbulent 
nationalities to control, by branding it as ‘ parochial,’ is more than 
silly—it has in itself the worst faults of parochialism. For at the 
root of it is the quiet assumption that the one way of civilising the 
world is to bring it under the British sceptre. 

Is it said that it can only be by a stretch of the imagination that 
so large a question as that of our African policy is mixed up with such 
a trifle as the continuance of British influence in Uganda? The 
answer is obvious. It is only when regarded as a necessary part of a 
far-reaching policy that the retention of Uganda can excite any 
enthusiasm. Indeed, looked at in any other light, it is hard to see 
what attractions the country can possess. Confessedly, it has little to 
offer to the merchant. It does not desire what we have to sell, and, 
with the exception of ivory and rubber, it has nothing to offer us in 
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return. Captain Lugard, indeed, is reported in one of his speeches to 
have referred to a taste for white donkeys and opera-glasses which the 
Katihiro (a kind of Prime Minister) was manifesting as an encourag- 
ing sign for the future. He must have got a hint from a portier at the 
Triberg Hotel, whom I heard in heated discussion, and who, being 
annoyed at the complaints of an irate American because he could 
not get donkeys for the ladies of his party, angrily replied, ‘ Sir, we 
have no donkey; you expect too much civilisation.’ Possibly others 
may not share the sanguine view that a taste for white donkeys and 
opera-glasses indicates such progress in civilisation as to give promises 
of a trade in the future. The fact is apparent from the statements 
made by those most anxious to establish an opposite conclusion that 
the lord of castles in Spain is not more of a visionary than the specu- 
lator in the commercial prosperity of Uganda. There are, of course, 
philanthropic considerations which ought to have more weight than 
any beggarly calculations of mercantile profit. This nation has already 
made great sacrifices with the view of abolishing the slave trade. 
Whether, in addition to maintaining its naval squadrons for this pur- 
pose, it is prepared also to establish protectorates over peoples who 
desire to retain their independence, is open to discussion. The 
operation would be a costly one, and is open to grave moral objections. 
Philanthropy which begins by taking your neighbour's land in order 
that he may be prevented from pursuing wrong courses is, to say the 
least, of a somewhat doubtful complexion. In the present case, it is 
open to the additional objection that the first effect of its interference 
would be to aggravate the very evil it is intended to remedy. The 
construction of a great railway would be the first step in the develop- 
ment of the country, which at present can only be reached with 
extreme difficulty and after a journey of months. But that railway 
must be made by slaves, since free labour is not available. There 
is a calculation that as the work progressed a larger proportion of 
free labour might be attracted. But that increase is an extremely 
uncertain element. What is certain is that the railway which is to 
get rid of slavery and the slave trade must be very largely, and in 
its first stages exclusively, the work of slaves, 

Nothing is more surprising in this whole matter than the strange 
glamour which seems to be over so many in relation to this matter. 
A railway which would cost millions, and which has not the slightest 
prospect of earning even a moderate dividend, and hardly indeed of 
paying the costs of management, to say nothing of interest on capital, 
which would have to be carried through wild regions and be exposed 
to the frequent raids of savage tribes, is spoken of as lightly as though 
it were a suburban line for which the traffic was already waiting. So 
with Mr. Cecil Rhodes’s notable scheme for a grand telegraphic line 
from north to south of Africa, which is to pay such pleasant dividends 
and to accomplish such extraordinary results. To an inquirer who 
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ventured to ask how the poles were to be maintained, the answer was 
given in all seriousness that the Arabs were so much in awe of the 
white man’s whisper that they would not dare totouchthem. Credat 
Judeus! Strange to say, there are numbers who will believe this or 
any other flattering tale that may be told them. Most credulous of 
all surely are those who fancy that the interests of Christian missions 
will be advanced by a policy at every step of which the white man, 
and his religion with him, will become more obnoxious to those whom 
they are desirous to convert. 

Want of space prevents from touching at all upon the struggle 
between Protestants and Catholics and the parts played by Captains 
Lugard and Williams in connection with it. Suffice it to say that 
these dissensions themselves might well make the British Government 
pause before accepting a position which is pretty certain to bring 
them into conflict with a section of their own subjects, and possibly 
also with the Government of France. As I write the walls are 
covered with placards anent a new Egyptian crisis. Is it not enough 
to have Egypt and the Soudan on our hands, without encumbering 
ourselves with a fresh African difficulty? Lord Rosebery is an ex- 
tremely able statesman, and has already given proofs of his firmness 
and his promptitude. He will earn the gratitude of the country if, 
while discharging every honourable obligation that has been incurred, 
and at the same time providing for the safety of the missionaries, he 
is able to keep the country free from engagements which are sure 
ultimately to embarrass and to hamper the Government. Of course, 
those who take this view will be charged with wishing to belittle 
England. It is a well-worn cry which we can afford to treat with 
indifference. Personally I was never in sympathy with the views of 
the extreme Manchester school. But the longer I live the more 
strongly do I feel the peril of that Imperialist policy which lowers 
instead of exalting the nation whose name it associates with deeds of 
high-handed aggression. 


J. GUINNESS ROGERS. 





WHAT IS ‘FASHION’? 


‘But seest thou not what a deformed thief this Fashion is ? 


I 


THERE are few of us who cannot sympathise with that father of a 
family who wrote once to the Editor of a ladies’ paper, begging him 
to announce that the fashionable bonnet this year would be one of 
last year’s done up! 

The tale may be apocryphal, but it indicates very completely the 
cost, the tyranny, and the uselessness of fashion. That fashion serves 
no useful end is indeed the confirmed opinion of a large number of 
thinking men and women. Called upon to define fashion, they will 
instantly show that what they understand by the term is a series of 
frequently recurring changes undetermined by utility. By this they 
do not mean to affirm that no change of fashion is ever accompanied 
by utility. They merely allege that it is not because a given new 
departure in dress or what not is better that people combine to bring 
it about, and there is therefore never any guarantee that there will 
not be a quick recurrence to the state of things upon which the new 
departure is an improvement. 

It is this circumstance which puts a clear line of demarcation 
between the changes which go to make up Progress and those which 
constitute Fashion. There is no danger in a progressive country that 
stage coaches and horses should ever be substituted for railways and 
steam. But in a fashionable nation changes as retrogressive as these 
constantly take place.' 

It is this too which gives such precariousness to fashion-regu- 
lated industries. 

To the producer a new fashion means a change in the wants of 
the consumers for whom he caters, and it is clear that he will lose or 
gain just in proportion as he is able to forestall approximately or 
adapt himself adequately to the changed demand. 

But to be able to forecast the demands of the public is only possible 
if fashion can be reduced to law. 

I should be loth to dogmatise, but I fancy the dlosest study of the 
history of fashion in the past would fail to evolve any such general 
laws as would guide the producer to profitable production. There is 

1 Witness the odious farthingale revived for the third time as the crinoline. 
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no average time, for instance, during which a fashion maintains its 
ascendency. In medizval days, some fashion might last 100 years, 
while another introduced contemporaneously flourished only thirty. 
The practice of patching, which began in the reign of Elizabeth, 
lasted right on into the Hanoverian reigns, reaching its climax, how- 
ever, under Charles the First, when a young woman in a portrait of 
that day is shown with a coach and four on her brow, a round spot 
on her chin, a star on each cheek, and a crescent beneath the left 
eye. Pointed shoes, when they came in under the Valois kings, 
remained in one century. 

Even when we turn to the origin of fashion we are not much 
helped. 


THE PsyCHOLOGICAL BASIS OF FASHION 


For the purpose of this paper it is scarcely necessary to trace with 
Herbert Spencer the genesis of fashion from the trophy to the badge 
and from the badge to the distinctive costume. 

But his theory of fashion we may partially accept, and, if it does 
not sound too presumptuous to say so, slightly amend. 

All fashion, he points out, is intrinsically imitative, the imitation 
springing from two widely divergent motives: (a) reverence for one 
imitated, or (>) desire to assert equality with him. The tendency to 
please rulers by avoiding any appearance of superiority to them is 
exemplified over and over again in the annals of courts. The modifi- 
cation of costume adopted by a monarch to hide some defect—a scar 
on his neck, or an ill-shaped leg—will be adopted by all his courtiers, 
and will spread downwards.? Tolerance of this kind of imitation 
helped, says Spencer, to bring about the other kind by which it has 
been ultimately superseded.* 

For nowadays there is very little fashion which is due to reve- 
rential imitation. And even if there were, this would scarcely guide 
producers in determining the character of these products. 

It might be easy to divine that if a member of the Royal Family 
suffering from a sprain limped slightly for some weeks, fatuous fools 
would at once simulate this limp, and that a shoemaker offering 
shoes to his customers with one heel higher than the other would reap 
the reward of his ingenuity. 

But no producer, however far-seeing, could forecast the illness or 
accident which would lead to one member of a royal family limping, 
or another having to have his head shaved, ora third getting engaged 
to a high-shouldered bride. 

Reverential imitation, then, though an important factor in the 


2 Full-bottomed wigs were introduced for the purpose of concealing the higher 
shoulder of a French Dauphin, and short hair on an occasion when Francis the First 
had to crop his bead closely to allow of a wound being dressed. 

3 Ceremonial Institutions, chap. xi. p. 207 
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past, may be put aside as atfecting fashion, and what we have to con- 


sider is competitive imitation, and later on a factor of which Spencer 
takes no account, competitive differentiation. 


CoMPETITIVE IMITATION 





Competitive imitation, says Spencer, begins quite as early as the 
reverential. 
Everywhere and always the tendency of the inferior to assert himself has been 


in antagonism with the restraints imposed on him ; and a prevalent way of assert- 
ing himself has been to adopt costumes and appliances like those of his superior. 


Competitive imitation, then, is imitation with a view to establish- 
ing in the eyes of the world that relation to those above one which 
one desires to claim. Those who are quite in the fashion are supposed 
to be people who from their wealth or position have ‘early oppor- 
tunities of seeing and adopting the modifications of dress and taste 
displayed by those highest up in the scale of rank and means. 

Hence, the more rapidly they take on a new fashion, the more 
likely they are to be classed amongst the wealthy and the ‘ smart.’ 

Were we looking at the moral aspects of the matter, we should 
say this was all silly, disgusting, and hateful, but, as it is the indus- 
trial aspects which claim our attention, adjectives can be spared. 

The style of dress worn by the wealthy and notable will be quickly 
adopted by all other classes, and the problem for the producer is to 
discover what determines the adoption in the first place by this com- 
paratively small class of the given style. 


DESIRE FOR DIFFERENTIATION 





There is no doubt that the tendency on the part of inferiors to 
assimilate themselves to their superiors is always in conflict with 
a tendency on the part of superiors to differentiate themselves from 
inferiors. 

They cannot do this through the medium of sumptuary laws, they 


‘ When servants take to fringes, ladies put theirs back, and now, when every 
chimney-sweep is a gentleman, every chairwoman a lady, those who formerly figured 
under such titles prefer to be called men and women. Up to about the seventeenth 
century it was possible to tell everyone’s position in society by his or her clothes, or 
even by their colours. 

‘Oh, Bell my wiffe, why dost thou floute? 
Now is nowe, and then was then; 
Seeke now al] the world throughout, 
Thou ken’st not clownes from gentlemen ; 
They are cladde in black, greene, yellowe, or graye, 
Soe far above their owne degree.’ 
(Song, ‘ Take thy Old Cloake about thee.’) 

Permission, however, was accorded to people to dress in a manner above their 
station if they wore garments given them by their superiors ; cf. Montel (Histore des 
divers Etats, vii. 7). 


VoL. XXXIII—No. 192 R 
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cannot by pains and penalties prevent other people imitating them, 
but they can abandon a style when the imitation has spread very far 
downwards. This they do perpetually ; hence that apparent demand 
for change as change which is always being deplored. 

Thus the desire for novelty is no esthetic one, springing out of 
an appreciation of contrast—a perpetual seeking after the ideally 
beautiful—it is simply due to a wish to assert oneself. 

To follow fashion is to claim equality, but to be amongst those 
who initiate it is to assert absolute supremacy. 

The cards from which are woven the materials for the court dress 
of a leader of fashion will be destroyed directly one dress length has 
been made. The Parisian model bonnet will be delivered to her 
before it has entered_into commerce and has been copied in any 
milliner’s work-room.5 Her desire, and that of her fellows, to wear 
something which the masses have not yet appropriated becomes then 
a prominent factor in producing the vagaries of fashion. And the 
only approach te anything like law in the matter will be this: 
Changes dictated by a desire for differentiating oneself from the 
commonalty will be welcome just in proportion as they are extremely 
violent, and present innumerable difficulties to speedy imitation. 

It is the operation of this law which calls forth those leaps to 
extremes which have ever provoked the scorn of the satirist. A¢sthe- 
tic influences, as concurrently determining factors, are not wholly 
absent, but they operate more to keep a fashion from going out than 
to bring a new one in. In fact, two conflicting tendencies are ever 
at work. On the one hand, in proportion as a fashion spreads down- 
wards it tends to go out. On the other hand, in proportion as it 
satisfies the desire for beauty, and is appropriate to the needs of the 
wearer, it tends to persist. In the unequal conflict between them, 
it is generally the first tendency which carries the day. 

People imagine that «stheticism influences more than it does, 
because they see the whole civilised world ultimately displaying some 
style of beautiful dress first worn by a French actress. It has caught 
the popular taste by reason of its beauty, they suppose. As a matter 
of fact, people hasten to adopt the particular style because the French 
stage is one of the recognised channels by which new fashions are 
launched. No personal taste on the part of the actress may have gone 
to the assumption by her of this or that gown, and none need be 


5 The leading dressmakers of modern times will invariably be those who can 
ensure their clients enjoying, for at least a month or so, a virtual monopoly of some 
style or fabric. Drapers, too, have to study this desire on the part of customers 
for things not likely to become hackneyed. ‘I have been shown German printed 
calicoes,’ said a witness before the Commission on Depression of Trade, ‘ which have 
been sold in England by a large home-trade Manchester firm, simply because the 
ground-work was a slightly different shade of tobacco colour than the ground or 
padded work of Manchester printers. The shopkeepers would hare the German stuff 
because it was smaller in supply, and could not be obtained from British competitors.’ 
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exercised by the general public following in her wake. Their power 
of selection is strictly limited to deciding in favour of one rather than 
another of the toilettes exhibited by her, and, did all happen to 
be barbarous, extravagant, and disfiguring, one or other of them 
would still pass into the current fashions of the moment. 


FASHION NOT DUE TO IMITATION 


Some manifestations of fashion are not due to imitation at all, 
but to simultaneous initiation. Just as people without any conscious 
imitation of each other will, in going over a field (if haste be their 
only object), naturally take an almost identical line across it, till in 
process of time their steps wear out a footpath, so people on occa- 
sion will adopt some uniform fashion because they are affected in 
some uniform way. 

Thus, the introduction of a given style of gown will inevitably 
lead to a general modification of other details of costume and sur- 
roundings. 

Falke, in his Deutsche Trachten und Modenwelt, mentions that 
during the period of long wigs, the tulip, stiff and majestic, was the 
fashionable flower. When skirts are voluminous, full, and made bell- 
shaped by means of whalebone and hoops, people will naturally tend 
to give themselves balance, as it were, by making their heads as large 
as possible, and increasing the size of their sleeves. When long dresses 
are worn, fancy and elaborate petticoats will be displayed. The in- 
adequacy of the Directory and Empire dresses as regards warmth 
would necessarily lead to mantillas and scarves; and similarly, when 
a particular colour craze manifests itself in people’s selection of wall 
papers, the dominant tints in carpets and hangings will tend to be 
in harmonious relation. 

Here at least we should seem to be in touch with phenomena of 
fashion capable of being predicted. The element of uncertainty, 
however, is even here not to be got rid of. For instance, experience 
may have shown us that as sleeves become shorter gloves become 
longer, and we may assume that a manufacturer who, noting the 
tendency towards short sleeves, prepared betimes for the production 
of long gloves would be acting wisely. But lace mittens might 
conceivably meet the requirements of the case quite as well as 
lengthened gloves, and another manufacturer who successfully put 
lace mittens on the market might drive long gloves out of the field. 

Then again, take the fashion for stained boards. Before the 
event who could tell whether this would result in an increased or 
diminished demand for carpets ? 

As a matter of fact it has resulted in a lessened production of 
English carpets and a great demand for Turkey and other foreign 
R2 
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carpets, which, to meet the increased demands, are now made in much 
changed qualities and have ‘admittedly lost much of the beauty of 
colouring and excellence of make which were formerly such general 
characteristics of Oriental carpets.’ 


II 


On the whole, fashion may be described as the element of uncer- 
tainty run wild, and it is in this light we must view it when con- 
sidering its effect upon production. 

Fashion’s progress is marked by sudden transfers of prosperity 
trom one class or locality to another class or locality, and the question 
is, Are such transfers advantageous to the country at large ? 

There are plenty of people who will answer with an unhesitating 
‘yes. They will say that if such transfers come with sufficient 
frequency, they tend to diffuse periods of exceptional prosperity over 
widely separated portions of the industrial field, so that in the course 
of every few years each group of workers engaged in the pro- 
duction of things which fashion affects will in turn have enjoyed 
some of this prosperity. 

In this way industries will be given an opportunity of expanding 
to the point where they can avail themselves to the utmost of 
improved machinery, increased division of labour, and all that 
economy of manufacture consequent upon some utilisation of waste 
not till then profitable. 

Then, when the wave of fashion recedes, the industry can devote 
itself to staple production, or will have secured a hold upon foreign 
markets ; while, of those who have been benefited by the times of 
exceptionally active trade, many will manage to permanently retain 
the benefit by the judicious use they have made of higher wages and 
profits. In this manner most men will get that opportunity which 
is supposed to come to everyone once in his life. 

But there is a reverse side to the medal in the fact that every 
increase of prosperity secured to a class or locality by change of 
fashion involves a corresponding loss to some other class or locality. 
The hard times induced by waning fashion may deprive people not 
only of all the advantages they have gleaned from the exceptionally 
good times, but of all those also which steady trade had previously 
bestowed upon them. 

Now, as far as the working classes are concerned, it may be taken 
as an axiom that to descend in the scale of comfort does infinitely more 
harm than to ascend does good, and that the intensity of the struggle 
to secure work when work is scarce carries wages far lower down than 
the keenness of competition to obtain hands when hands are few 
carries wages up. 
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How Lasour LOsEs 


A few instances taken indiscriminately from the commercial 
history of our own and other countries will make this abundantly 
clear. In 1852 fashion in France substituted for cheap thread lace 
a sort of flowered gimp lace of silk and wool. 

Wages went up from 5d. a day, the normal earnings of the lace- 
workers, to 3s.4d. The time of prosperity, however, was fleeting, and, 
fashion veering round, the wages of the women dropped suddenly to 
10d. and 1s. 3d. a day for highly skilled workers, and in 1862, ac- 
cording to Reybaud, to about 4d. a day for the ordinary worker, 
(Mark, that was 4d. against the 5d. which had been earned in the 
days of steady trade.®) In 1865 and 1868 a great impetus was given 
to the Venetian glass industry by the increasing demand for beads, 
particularly in London. 

A great extension of the manufacture took place, the demand for labour con- 
siderably exceeded its usual supply, and wages rose so high that all who could do 
so abandoned their habitual occupation for bead-making. A period of wonderful 
prosperity was followed by one of corresponding depression. The demand for 
Venetian beads ceased, and a large number of persons were thrown out of work. 
Shoemakers, tailors, carpenters, all who had been attracted to the bead manufacture 
by fancy wages, would have been glad to return to their former employment, but in 
many cases they found their places filled by new-comers, 


The trade societies did their best to relieve the distress, but there 
were still in August 1869 as many as 500 persons out of work in 
consequence of the crisis in the bead trade.’ 

Similarly in 1880, when fashion showed a predilection for Brussels 
and Alengon lace and a distaste for Valenciennes, the peasant girls 
of Flanders who made this last kind of lace were reduced to miserably 
insufficient earnings, and endured the greatest privations.® 

The revived fashion for edelweiss lace was responsible, according 
to Mr. Mallet, President of the Nottingham Chamber of Commerce, 
for much of the depression which overtook the Nottingham lace 
trade a little while back. Similar lace, it is true, had been manu- 
factured in Nottingham forty or fifty years previously, but it had 
_ gone so completely out of fashion that not a piece had been made 
for twenty-five or more years, and the needlewomen who used to 
make this lace had had to find some other employment.’® 

In 1832 a crisis occurred in the English glove trade, which was 
ascribed partly to the admission of foreign gloves, but chiefly to the 
fashion for cotton ‘ Berlin’ gloves. 


Many of the distressed operatives, who had been earning from 20s. to 30s. a 
week, were reduced to stone-breaking and road-mending—men at 8d. a day, women 





* Cf. Le Travail des Femmes (Leroy Beaulieu). 

* Report on the Condition of Industrial Classes, 1871, \xviii. 

8 Cf. Revue des Deux Mondes, vol. xlii. 1880. 

® Cf. Report of the Commission on Depression in Trade and Industry. 
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at 4d.—while some of those deprived of their customary means of livelihood went 
on the rates. 


Again, fashion in 1862 ruined the sewed muslin trade in the 
North of Ireland, It was stated at the time ina memorial presented 
to the Queen, that in 1856 there had been employed in this delicate 
and beautiful branch of industry no fewer than 200,000 women in 
Ireland and 25,000 in Scotland, the wages of those employed in 
embroidery alone amounting to 480,300/. annually. In 1861 the 
sum total paid to labour employed in the various details of the 
manufacture had gone down to 200,000/., as against 700,000/. so paid 
in 1856. 


III 


A North of England cloth manufacturer,’ questioned lately about 
the effects of fashion on the producing classes, wrote as follows :— 

I will speak of experiences of my own. One I give is typical of what goes on 
in the fashion industries, Within half a mile of this place is a large mill, whose 
proprietor, an ingenious but entirely ignorant man, had successfully imitated with 
silk, waste, or mohair, or something else, a sealskin, Now, as this article is very 
expensive, large numbers of foolish people, unable to purchase the real thing but 
very anxious to follow the fashion and be thought well of, purchased these goods 
in such quantities that this man got together a considerable fortune ina few years, 
He also got together a large number of workers from other industries, which, though 
steadier, did not yield quite as much wage. There was no secret in the produc- 
tion, hence other manufacturers entered into competition and prices were run down. 
This would not matter; but the public, no longer satisfied with the imitation seal, 
won't have it at any price, the consequence being that the works are closed, and 
the workmen’s cottages stand empty. 


DIFFICULTY OF TAKING UP EVEN ALLIED EMPLOYMENT 


It is all very well to talk glibly of the ultimate adaptation of 
labour to altered conditions of demand, but the adaptation is imperfect, 
even when fashion refrains from deserting an industry altogether, and 
only singles out a special branch for its capricious favour. It is 
undoubtedly easier for a maker of Valenciennes lace to take to the 
making of Brussels lace than it would be for a housemaid or a nail 
and chain maker. The kid-glove machinists could turn more easily 
to the Astrachan branch of the glove trade than the maker of lace 
mitts to gloving. Costume hands can go in for mantle work with 
less effort than could the artificial florists. 

But though this sort of adaptation is easier it is not easy. The 
process of adaptation—i.e. taking up the work which is most in 
demand and most like one’s own—requires time; and time is just 
what fashion does not grant. The adaptation painfully and labo- 
riously effected, away it flits, leaving behind the stern necessity for 
a fresh adaptation. 


© Mr. George Thompson, of Woodhouse Mills, Huddersfield. 
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When one realises all the physical and mental suffering involved 
in being out of work, one can understand why Ben Tillett and Tom 
Mann are found urging the recognition of some kind of communal 
responsibility, making provision for those who are dislodged from 
their ordinary occupations by changes of fashion. To do away with 
the tyranny of fashion would, however, be the more desirable con- 
summation. 


DEAD SEASON AND OVERTIME 


Irregularity of work—that is to say, periods of exhausting and 
excessive toil alternating with periods of demoralising and profitless 
idleness—must also be laid to the account of fashion’s variations. 

Said Mr. Jonathan Peate, giving evidence before the Labour 
Commission :— 

The fickleness of taste and the perpetual occurrence of new demands which 
cannot be foreseen have made it impossible to distribute the work more easily. 
The demand for certain classes of goods at fixed periods has ceased altogether. It 


is now only safe to manufacture to order. To create a stock of goods is most 
foolhardy. 


FASHION MAKES COMMODITIES DEARER 


But it may be urged that the displacement of labour which so 


invariably accompanies sudden changes of fashion must not be held 
to justify us in condemning fashion, since inventions which no 
sensible person would wish to check are attended in their first stages 
by precisely the same phenomenon. 

Inventions, however, increase the sum total of production, fashion 
does not. It simply changes the proportion in which the con- 
stituents of the sum total of production stand to each other. 
Inventions cheapen, fashion makes things dearer. 

True, as Roscher points out, the vast demand which fashion 
brings into play is favourable to enterprise on a large scale and to all 
the economy in production which the factory system entails. But, 
on the other hand, fashion and its caprices have to be reckoned 
with, and the whole advantage of economy in production may be 
swallowed up by the vicissitudes which attend the getting off of the 
finished products. 

All the probable loss incidental on an adverse change of fashion 
has to be allowed for (not only by the producer, but by the dis- 
tributor) in the price of the product. If goods are heavy—that 
is to say, do not commend themselves to the buyers of large firms— 
manufacturers are put to the greatest straits to minimise their 
loss. 

Sudden changes of fashion (writes a partner in the great Saltaire alpaca 


manufacture) are, as you may imagine, a source of annoyance to all manufacturers, 
and, in cases where the raw material already provided, or the goods already made 
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do not in any way meet the new requirements, or the machinery already in hand 
is not adapted to the new fashions, then there is an almost inevitable loss. 


Asked further how big firms strove to avert such loss, he answered : 


We have not, as you may surmise, quite the same remedy as have the large 
retail houses with their winter and summer sales. When change of fashion has 
thrown on our hands a lot of raw material we, in some cuses, sell it in that state, 
if we can see our way to do so without great loss; in other cases we work up the 
material mixed with other wools, or substitute another kind of warp, or alter the 
make of the cloth or the style of finish, so as to approximate as near as possible 
to the exigencies of the moment. In other words, we do the best we can in each 
individual case. 


But sometimes no best is possible. When the Princess May’s 
engagement to the Duke of Clarence was first announced, manufac- 
turers at once set to work to introduce May blossom into all their 
season materials. Large quantities of mousselines de laine and 
brocades were brought out, with a pattern of white May running 
over them. The sad death of the Prince gave an ill-omened cha- 
racter to such goods, and it taxed all the resources of the dealers to 
dispose of them. 


DIFFICULTY OF MINIMISING Loss 


Now in cases of this kind, where the value of goods is partially 
destroyed without the goods themselves suffering the least change 
of form, attempts are often made to foist them on the provinces. 
In Paris there are houses which buy up everything as it begins to 
go out of fashion, and then send it into the provinces and to 
foreign parts.'' But, as I was assured by a courteous represen- 
tative of Messrs. Debenham’s firm, this mode of minimising loss is 
less effectual than it was. Fashion papers, to say nothing of detailed 
journalistic descriptions of the toilettes of fashionable personages, 
keep provincials wide awake. Australia, it is true, takes after- 
season goods (their midwinter being the time of our midsummer), 
but she will accept nothing that has not gone off well here. If the 
price of goods did not on the whole cover these inevitable losses 
occasioned by fashion, it would cease to be profitable to manu- 
facture. 

In the same way the retailer, in fixing his price, has to cover the 
contingency of having to sell off his unsold stocks at those winter 
and summer sales which of late years have become such a feature 
in retail transactions.'* The first loss is the least loss is the 


" Principles of Political Economy (Roscher), vol. ii. 188. 

‘2 The sales are ceasing to answer their purpose of carrying off surplus stocks in 
proportion as the circumstances of modern industry make it more vital for the 
merchant to get rid of them. Purchasers prefer to pay more for goods, or buy inferior 
qualities and be in the fashion. 
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experience of firms like Debenham’s, Marshall and Snelgrove’s, &c., 
and they will not pay rent for unsaleable articles, but clear off things 
at any sacrifice. 


THE PATTERN SYSTEM 


The immense development of the pattern-publishing system, 
rendering it easy for the public to successfully assimilate new fashion 
in about the space of six months, is another cause which makes for 
instability. Butterick’s patterns circulate hugely in America, England, 
and the Colonies, this firm having 175 agencies, mostly amongst 
drapers, and an organ with a monthly circulation of 500,000. At 
first the policy of the firm was simply to follow fashion, but now it 
is endeavouring to lead fashion, and it is barely possible that within 
certain limits it will realise this ambition. When it does, however, 
fashion will tend to become more stable again, the differentiating 
impulse being forced then to find its satisfaction in excellence of 
quality rather than in any originality of style. 


FasHION’s REVERSIONERS 


Many people try to show that if the operation of fashion enhances 
for one set of purchasers the prices of all goods subject to fluctuations 
through fashion, it at the same time lowers the price of these goods 
at a subsequent period for another class of purchasers. Goods are 
bought at sales at prices out of all proportion to their original cost, so 
those who buy them must gain. 

This, however, is a very debateable point. Every woman’s ex- 
perience tells her that dresses and stuffs are bought on these occasions 
simply because they are cheap, and not because the purchaser really 
needs them. Now, it was a wise saying of our grandmothers, that 
‘however little you may pay for a thing, if you don’t want it, it is 
always dear.’ 

Again, though poor relations and needy hangers-on may obtain 
the reversion of garments of a cut and quality far superior to those 
which their own means would purchase, we must set against this 
gain the loss which they in their turn suffer when they too have to 
discard what fashion no longer allows even them to wear. So true 
is it that ‘ the fashion wears out more apparel than the man.’ 

Unless we are prepared to say that every change in the distribu- 
tion of wealth, no matter how brought about, is admirable, we must 
concede that the cheapening of goods through their going out of 
fashion is no more an advantage to the country than is the cheapen- 
ing of works of art during a time of commercial depression. Some 
individuals gain what other individuals lose, but the nation is not 
benefited. Indeed, if the depression be continued long enough to 
check artistic effort it loses, 
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Dors FASHION STIMULATE AND ELEVATE PRODUCTION ? 


Not content with denying that fashion means loss to the com- 
munity, there are individuals who will boldly declare that it means gain. 

Milliners, dressmakers, tailors, haberdashers, florists, hairdressers, 
&c.—retail firms generally dealing in fashion-regulated commodities— 
unite in saying that fashion is the very life of trade. They will tell 
you that the power to produce is more than production, and that it is 
this power which fashion fosters. They will add that through fashion 
are evolved various qualities economically valuable to the community 
—versatility, ingenuity, skill, resource, taste, and I know not what 
beside.'? There is a measure of truth in this, but the necessity of 
evolving these qualities in this one way is not so apparent. 

As Mrs. Bryant (B.Sc.) pointed out when the subject was recently 
under discussion :— 


Any advantages of this kind secured by change of fashion or variation of style 
in time could be secured in much greater degree and with better artistic effect in 
consumption by more variety of style in space, each woman trying to wear that 
which suited her best. Ifa more serious attempt at genuine artistic effect indress 
were made by us all, dress would be much more closely adapted to individual 
variation of physique, and this would create at all times a great demand on the 
inventive powers of those engaged in the manufacture of dress. 


Apart from any realisation of Mrs. Bryant’s ideal, however, I am 
of opinion that the ordinary and natural changes caused by seasonal 
fluctuations, national catastrophes, new inventions, and general pro- 
gress, would suffice to develop and utilise all the versatility and 
alertness necessary for staple production on the best lines." 

I incline to the belief that fashion does not so much develop 
these qualities in the nation at large as it does in a limited number 
of individuals. 

Professor Marshall’s ideal manufacturer, we know (if he makes 
goods not to meet special orders but for the general market), must 
combine in his one person all the qualities needful for an organiser 
of labour—a natural leader of men—with all those other qualities 
which are essential to a merchant, to a caterer for the public. Thanks 
to the ceaseless changes of fashion, a tendency is exhibiting itself to 
separate more and more these functions, and to evolve a class of men 
who are not necessarily capable of organising labour at all, but who, 
as Professor Marshall puts it, have a power of forecasting the broad 
movements of production and consumption. 


18 Against this we must balance the absolute waste involved in the demonetisation, 
so to speak, of skill acquired by long-continued exercise in a given direction, A 
tailor lamented to me that hardly had he left off spoiling material and learnt how to 
cut out a lady's long jacket bodice than these bodices ceased to be fashionable and 
his new skill became useless. 

Sateen was brought out during a period of national depression, and much 
lessened the general distress at Preston. 
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Tosuch men, fashion is fruitful in opportunities. Like all experts, 
however, they justify their existence by artificially multiplying the 
occasions for their services, and, not content with successfully feeling 
the pulse of popular caprice, they set themselves to make it beat as 
they themselves determine. They no longer forecast, they to a cer- 
tain extent create fashion. Bitter are the complaints brought by 
manufacturers against these men. 

‘Their existence depends upon fomenting discontent in the 
minds of the purchaser,’ says one manufacturer. He himself will leave 
to the competitive manufacturer the ‘ pandering to the cupidity of 
merchants and tailors.’ 

This class of experts, who begin by being buyers and end by 
being powers, do for fashions what Reuter’s Telegraph Agency does 
for news. All the fabrics and designs of pre-eminent manufacturers 
and artistes en modes got ready for the coming season are communi- 
cated to other manufacturers, who proceed to reproduce them in 
cheaper form for a lower stratum of consumer. 


GROWING INSTABILITY OF FASHION 


The existence of the class already alluded to is one of the cireum- 
stances which must tend to make fashion ever less and less stable." 

But another cause tending to increase the changes of fashion is 
the immense cheapening of all products consumed by the masses. 
As Roscher points out, fashion was still relatively stable in the Middle 
Ages because articles of wearing apparel were proportionately dearer 
than they are to-day. Joinville wore a garment bequeathed to him 
by his father and mother; and in Persia shawls are frequently 
inherited through many generations. 

Fashion, indeed, never gets the same hold upon luxuries of a very 
costly kind. Take Cashmere shawls, for instance, where one of the 
finer sorts will employ the labour of three men for a whole year. 
Look again at carpets. Really good reproductions from the best 
Oriental sources, viz. original rugs and carpets, most of them centuries 
old, are subject to few fluctuations in demand. For the same reason, 
sealskin jackets change their shape less frequently than cloth. 

Fashion nowadays affects those things most which by reason of 
their price are within the reach of the largest numbers. In this 
connection the influence of the sewing machine must not be over- 
looked. This has increased immeasurably the instability of fashion. 
Before cheap stuffs were not worth making up, but, the labour of 
sewing having been lessened, cheap fabrics are in constant demand. 


SUMMARY 
There is nothing elevated or laudable in the psychological basis of 
fashion which can compensate for the evils accompanying its pro- 
15 Cf. Quicherat, Histoire du Costume. 
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gress. Fashion is just the outcome of an ignoble desire to flaunt 
(real or simulated) superiority in the eyes of the world. Fashionable 
people are even more anxious nowadays to be unlike those they 
consider beneath them than to be like those they consider above 
them. The more modern civilisation enables the imitating many to 
quickly assimilate the garb and customs of the differentiating few, 
the more frequent must the changes of fashion be, till at length 
the very extent of the evil calls forth a remedy. 

It is possible this remedy may be on the lines of Mrs. Bryant’s 
suggestion. Or it may be a national, if not an international, garb 
will be evolved, which will get stereotyped like the coat, trousers, and 
high hat of the nineteenth-century man. It must be remembered 
that until the fourteenth century men were even more the slaves of 
fashion than women, and many a Claudio would lie ‘ten nights 
awake carving the fashion of a new doublet.’ ' 

But whether reforms are possible or not, the first step towards 
reform is a clear vision of things as they are. It is impossible to 
maintain that «esthetics have much to do with fashion. It is im- 
possible likewise to cheat ourselves into believing that incessantly 
changing fashions are good for trade. So far as the working classes 
are concerned, the displacement of labour induced by waning 
fashion does them more harm than increased employment due to 
developing fashion does good. As to manufacturers, they are 
hampered in their operations, production becoming more speculative 
every day. As to consumers, they have to pay higher prices for all 
products subject to fashion’s influence, while the diversion of their 
time and thought to trivial matters of dress is also an economic loss 
to the community. The only gainers are a limited class of experts 
and dealers. All the economically valuable qualities said to be 
developed by the necessity fashion imposes of ‘ keeping on the alert ’ 
can be developed by the ordinary and inevitable crisis through which 
staple production passes, and could be better secured by a greater 
variety in dress at any given time. 


ApA HEATHER BiGaG. 
* Cf. Miss Hill, History of British Costume. 





THREE WEEKS IN SAMOA 
(CONCLUDED) 


II. NATIVES AND MISSIONARIES 


THE Samoans among their many merits do not number industry ; and, 
indeed, it is difficult to see why they should exert themselves to work 
hard when Nature has placed all the food and clothing which they 
need ready to their hands. Bread-fruit trees, taros, yams, and 
bananas repay the minimum of trouble expended on their cultivation, 
fish abound in the lagoons and pigeons in the woods, while pigs are 
easily reared near the houses. As far as I could ascertain, one day 
in the week spent in working the plantations, and another in fishing, 
would nearly, if not quite, provide the food of the family. As to 
clothing, the women have hitherto manufactured the tapa already 
mentioned, and a garland of flowers round the neck, with a girdle of 
the long red and brown ti-leaves hanging gracefully above the tapa 
lava-lava, formed a costume which left nothing to be desired. The 
men were neatly tattooed from waist to knee in a close pattern, so that 
they almost appeared to be wearing tight black breeches. Both 
sexes rub themselves with cocoanut-oil, and often have their names 
tattooed on their arms, but they do not, like the Maoris, disfigure their 
faces with tattoo marks. They are very clean people, constantly bath- 
ing and changing their clothes, while they cover their heads with 
lime, both to cleanse the hair and to produce the light-reddish shade 
which is fashionable amongst them. 

Unfortunately, whatever be the blessings of civilisation, it cer- 
tainly introduces new wants in its train, and the women in and near 
Apia have adopted long straight cotton gowns, something like round 
pinafores, edged with little flounces, while the men indulge in white 
cotton jackets and lava-lavas. Money, too, has displaced mats as a 
medium of exchange, and all imported and manufactured goods are 
exceedingly dear. When, therefore, Samoans and half-castes associate 
with foreigners and partially assume their habits, they begin to feel 
the need of money ; this must especially be the case with those who 
have sold land to the whites, and it will be a good thing if they can 
tind something to raise and sell which will not entail upon them work 
too hard and too repugnant to their nature. At present they grow 
small quantities of copra and sell it to the traders, but they would 
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not dream of undertaking the hard work required from labourers on 
the plantations of the German firm, who are therefore imported 
from New Ireland, the New Hebrides, and other islands. The firm 
claims no less than 135,000 acres in various lots, but a considerable 
portion of this claim is disputed. 

We visited the plantation under the management of Captain 
Hufnagel, where the manufacture of copra is carried to great perfec- 
tion. Copra, as is well known, is the nutty part of the cocoanut, 
dried and exported for the sake of the oil obtainable from it. The 
nut is cut out by hand in a series of semicircular slices ; these are 
placed upon trays and put into a large oven or kiln; hot air is driven 
in below the trays, and passes out above them, drying the copra in 
its passage. That dried in the sun is not so good, and fetches an 
inferior price. The finest copra is sliced and dried with its shell on, 
which is, of course, a longer process, so most of it is scooped out and 
the shells are used for fuel. The mass of fibrous substance embedded 
between the shell and the outer husk is converted into small strings, 
called cinnet, and exported for manufacture into cocoanut mat- 
ting. 

About two hundred islanders are employed on this plantation, 
who are under contract to work for three years, and are stated to earn 
from two to five dollars a month. They are strong men and youths, 
approaching the negro woolly-haired type, and not nearly so fair or 
good-looking as Samoans. 

We noticed one Topsy-like little girl, who ran freely i. and out of 
Herr Hufnagel’s house. He told us that the mother was a New 
Ireland woman, and that, as the father belonged to another island, she 
could not take the child home with her, lest her people should kill it. 
She was therefore prepared herself to make away with it, had not 
Herr Hufnagel adopted it. He certainly appears to treat his boys 
with every consideration ; and though rumours of the ill-treatment 
of imported labourers on some German plantations are not wanting, 
it behoves the passing traveller to receive all such statements with 
caution. 

British subjects cannot at present import coloured labour into 
Samoa, for the laws of the Pacific Commission forbid them as English 
to ship men from the other islands, and as residents in a foreign 
country they cannot bring in Indian coolies. They are thus heavily 
handicapped in developing any property which they may acquire, and 
hope that the renewed attempt of the Queensland Government, if 
successful, may prove to the Home authorities that the engagement 
and transport of islanders can be permitted, under proper regulations, 
without detriment to the native and with advantage to British 
enterprise. 

Herr Hufnagel is great in botanical experiment, and has a pretty 
garden, where, in addition to the usual brilliant flora of the island, 
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such as the hibiscus, the allamanda, the oleander, and the creeping 
hoya, with its waxy white flowers, he tries to cultivate shrubs and 
plants of various descriptions. Roses do not succeed in Samoa; they 
dwindle down till they look almost like double daisies. Grapes can 
be grown, but wine is not made. 

Samoans care no more for pastoral than for agricultural pursuits ; 
either from mismanagement or because soil and climate are unsuitable, 
no sheep, and but few cows and oxen, are reared on the island. Horses 
are neither numerous nor in very good condition, though as roads are 
multiplied they may be expected to become more plentiful. The real 
joys of the Samoan are dancing, singing, and making expeditions, 
called malangas, from village to village in boats or canoes. Men, 
women, and children set out together to visit their acquaintance in 
other parts of the islands, and are received with unbounded hospitality. 
As they row through the tranquil lagoon one of the party begins a 
song, and all join in chorus, either recounting some tale of bygone 
love or war, or improvising a greeting to the stranger or a metrical 
comment on the topics of the day. Nothing is more reposeful than 
the mingled voices, to which the rowers keep time with their paddles 
or their oars, nor can anything be more cheerful than the aspect of 
the laden boats, whose occupants seem never to have known, or to 
have utterly forgotten, care. 

Among our pleasantest malangas was one which we made to Lufi- 
lufi, the abode of Tamasese, son of the temporary monarch remem- 
bered as ‘the German King.’ 

In order to catch the tide on landing we had to leave Apia at 
4a.M. Before sunrise and after sunset are, perhaps, the pleasantest 
times on the water in the tropics, though the loveliest hour is soon 
after the sun has risen, as the colours of the tranquil sea within the 
coral barriers are then most vivid. We arrived at Lufi-lufi before we 
were expected, and the High Chief was then absent from his house, 
so we were welcomed by his handsome wife, Vaitai, whose costume, 
besides her lava-lava, consisted of a long bib falling to the waist 
before and behind, with a hole in the middle to admit the head. It 
was made of a number of coloured pocket-handkerchiefs not yet cut 
apart, and apparently stamped with portraits of prize-fighters. Tama- 
sese himself soon entered; he is a very fine young man, usually 
attired only in a white lava-lava, and when he and his wife seated 
themselves side by side they recalled the pre-conventional statues 
of ancient Egyptian heroes and their wives. Tamasese is a supporter 
of Malietoa, and, like him, a follower of the London missionaries, 
Many consider him destined to play a part—let us trust a peaceful 
one—in the evolution of Samoan political history. 

We were further introduced to his mother, to the taupau, or village 
maiden, and to a young cousin or adopted daughter ; and later on we 
made the acquaintance of two other charming young ladies, who 
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seemed to belong to the family, though we failed to grasp the exact 
relationship. 

Kindred, like property, is subject to no stringent rule in Samoa. 
Communism is here carried to its utmost extent: the property of the 
individual is the property of his tribe, with the natural result, as is 
universally acknowledged, that the industrious work for the benefit 
of the lazy. As to children, they are adopted and given away in the 
most casual manner, and if it is desired for any reason—as, for example, 
in land-claims—to ascertain the parentage of an individual, an investi- 
gation is generally necessary to find out, not only his nominal, but his 
real father. No one ever knows the age ofa child, though occasionally 
a mother may be able to tell you that her boy or girl was born before 
or after a certain war. The date of any event before the advent of 
the whites, recorded by tradition, is an absolutely unknown quantity. 

Later in the day Tamasese gave us a genuinely native entertain- 
ment, wherewith we were much amused. On re-entering his house 
we were crowned and garlanded with flowers, a kind of purple ever- 
lasting lilies and single gardenias. The gentlemen seated themselves 
on the ground, the ladies on boat-cushions with a canteen to lean 
against, and then a feast of fish, pigeons, pig, taros, and palusami 
was spread on banana-leaves in front of us. Naturally fingers took 
the place of knives and forks, nor did our young friends Lavitiiti and 
Sailau hesitate to carve and give us portions of food with the same 
implements. Palusami is a particularly delicious preparation, made 
of the leaf of the taro cooked in salt water. Cocoanut milk was the 
beverage provided, but Tamasese and Vaitai were quite ready to share 
some beer which Mr. Haggard had brought with him. Food is cooked 
in an oven, which is a hole made in the ground. In the hole are 
placed stones, with plenty of wood above and belowthem. The wood 
is set on fire and allowed to burn till entirely consumed, by which 
time the stones are very hot. The ashes are cleared off, and the food, 
previously prepared and wrapped in banana-leaves, is then cooked on 
the stones. 

The feast was followed by a siva, or native dance. The taupau of 
a neighbouring village, specially enlisted as a first-rate dancer, with 
four girl companions, formed the ballet. The taupau wore a marvel- 
lous head-dress, resembling that of the youth who mixed the kava at 
Malie. Round her forehead was a band of small pieces of nautilus 
shell, above towered an erect wig of human hair which had been 
bleached for months in a marsh, little looking-glasses were placed in 
front, and the whole was surmounted with a trail of red humming- 
birds’ feathers. The effect was something between that of a mitre 
and of a Persian king’s crown, but part of the structure fell off during 
the exertions which ensued. Behind the girls sat three or four men, 
one of whom contributed the musical accompaniment by beating on 
some bottles wrapped up in a cloth ; the others assisted in the chorus- 
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singing, but their part was a very subordinate one. The performance 
of the five girls in front, who were at first seated on the ground, was 
exceedingly amusing. It consisted of a series of songs, mostly 
‘topical,’ with a great deal of action. The taupau generally started 
with a solo, and the others presently joined in, swaying their arms and 
bodies backwards and forwards, touching each other’s shoulders and 
moving their hands and fingers with peculiar grace. Amongst other 
things, they related how two ladies connected with the London 
Missionary Society were about to start a girls’ boarding-school, and 
how it was desirable to send one of their number to see what it was 
like before committing themselves as pupils. When tired of sitting 
down, two or three of them jumped up and began to act with immense 
spirit, great contortion of face, and an enjoyment so keen that it 
could not fail to communicate itself to the onlookers. One series of 
gesticulations was supposed to represent ‘German fashion’; the 
imitation of walk and countenance was hardly complimentary to the 
supporters of the late Tamasese, but this may have been unintentional. 
Again, one girl was a wild animal, and her companion shot her; then 
we had a representation of boxing and another of cricket. Samoans 
are inordinately fond of cricket ; they would play a hundred a side, 
and spend days over matches, till these became an excuse for political 
gatherings, and were at length forbidden by Government. Though 
they appreciate a good ball, their bats are mere clubs slightly curved. 

The final dance or play with which we were favoured was given 
‘by request,’ and was called the Devil and the Sick Baby. The baby, 
represented by a bundle of leaves, was nursed and lamented over by 
the mother, while the demon, making fearful faces, danced round and 
threatened to carry it away. His malicious attempts were happily 
frustrated, and all ended well. We were informed that the siva, like 
most theatrical performances, would have been much more effective 
at night ; my daughter and I had, however, promised to adjourn to 
the mission-station, where we were to sleep, and were fully satisfied 
with the kind efforts made by the taupau and her friends on our 
behalf. 

The taupau, or village maiden, is a peculiar Samoan institution. 
She is chosen by the old women of the village for her well-developed 
beauty, and is confided to a guard of matrons, while a warrior sleeps 
across her door to protect her. She retains this position till she 
marries or in any other way forfeits her vestal privileges. During 
her tenure of office she represents the grace and hospitality of the 
clan. It falls to her lot to receive strangers in the falatele, or guest- 
house, to lead the sivas, and to make the kava. She is generally 
given in marriage to the chief of another tribe, who seeks her both 
for her personal attractions and for her dowry of fine mats, and to 
those splendid mothers may be attributed the physical superiority of 
the Samoan chiefs to their vassals, 
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Sometimes, despite all precautions, a chief contrives to carry off 
a taupau without the usual contract and ceremony. This is con- 
sidered a spirited achievement, and if he can keep her three days he 
may marry her without more ado; but if she is re-captured within 
that period it is so well understood that she will have been treated 
with the respect due to a maiden that she can, unquestioned, resume 
her position as taupau, though she will probably receive a good 
beating for having connived at the elopement. She does not appear 
to have much choice as to a husband, for I was told a story of a 
taupau who, with her father, had been exiled from her native village 
for refusing to accept the bridegroom selected for her, and was 
not allowed to return until after her father’s death from a broken 
heart. 

Polygamy, especially among chiefs, was admitted prior to the 
arrival of the missionaries, and Samoans still incline to carry into 
practice the modern idea of having a new wife whenever tired of the 
old one. It seems as if the dowry of fine mats and the festivities 
consequent on the ceremony were the main inducements to this 
frequent change of bride. When the mangia, or smart young chief 
of the village, marries either a taupau or the daughter of another 
chief, her clan must provide an ample stock of mats, which are dis- 
tributed amongst the kinsmen of the bridegroom, who supply in 
return plenty of pigs and other provisions wherewith to feast the 
donors of the dowry. Thus liberality on both sides is rewarded, and 
universal merry-making rejoices the hearts of a pleasure-loving race. 
Naturally, bridegroom and bride may become united in mutual affec- 
tion, or religious principle may induce them to keep their vows; but 
if, though nominally Christians, they are not ‘Church members,’ 
and thereby amenable to the threat of excommunication, the easy- 
going native views of divorce and re-marriage are apt to carry the 
day. Nor does popular disgrace necessarily attach itself to the 
divorced woman. Supposing her to be a taupau orachief’s daughter, 
her son is probably retained as his father’s heir, while she may return 
to her own village and take up a position in the falatele as guardian 
of, or attendant on, the new taupau, and in due course may marry 
another man. 

In the interesting account of her own life given by my friend 
Lavlii, Mrs. Willis, a Samoan girl of high rank married to a Canadian, 
she describes very simply how at the age of fourteen she was married, 
much against the will of her own family, to a young native of a lower 
class than her own, who almost immediately afterwards, in a drunken 
fit, tried to sell her to a white man for some money and a fancifully 
trimmed coat. This promising youth further stole a number of Bibles 
belonging to the Londen Missionary Society, whereupon the young 
bride’s father told him: ‘She is not your wife any more; go home 
to your people, and never come to this side of the island again.’ 
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‘Thus,’ says Lavlii, ‘we were parted, for as my father’s decision was 
positive law, his word made me a single woman again.’ The father, 
however, was wise enough, when a white man proposed for his pretty 
daughter, to put such summary proceedings out of his own power or 
that of anyone else, and stipulated for marriage before the English 
Consul. To this Mr. Willis agreed, and, like other white men, has 
found that an intelligent Samoan woman makes a dutiful and 
affectionate wife. 

The mission-station at Lufi-lufi is in charge of the Rev. Alfred 
Carne, one of the principal Wesleyan missionaries. The Wesleyans 
have over six thousand adherents in the Samoan group, the London 
missionaries about twenty-five thousand. It is rather a pity that 
these two bodies should divide the Protestant field ; at one time it 
was hoped that any friction would be averted by an agreement that 
the Wesleyans should undertake Fiji and Tonga, leaving the London 
missionaries—who, though avowedly unsectarian, are mainly Congrega- 
tionalists—undisturbed in Samoa. The Wesleyans assert that they 
did leave Samoa for many years, but that their disciples in the islands 
insisted on the return of their pastors ; another version of the tale is 
that, though some such agreement was made with the Wesleyans 
sent from England, when Wesleyan Home Rule was established in 
Australia, and the Pacific Missions handed over to the Church there, 
the new connexion did not abide by the contract made with the 
Mother Church. However this may be, it is gratifying to find a 
general desire not to clash in future existing among the Protestant 
bodies. 

In New Guinea each Church takes, and confines itself to, a certain 
district, while in the Pacific generally the American Missions work 
in the North, the Church of England in what is commonly called 
Melanesia, and the Wesleyan and London Missions have also well- 
defined spheres of labour. It is worthy of note that over three 
hundred Pacific islands are entirely Christian, and several of these 
are sending out natives as missionaries, often to savage and unhealthy 
places. 

Mr. and Mrs. Carne were most hospitable, and in the afternoon 
we had a ‘talolo.’ Children from their schools, and deputations from 
neighbouring villages, came up singing to the verandah, in a series of 
processions, bringing us taros, chickens, native wooden combs, shells, 
and such-like offerings, as tokens of good-will. The adults made 
speeches, and the children, picturesquely dressed, seated themselves 
on the ground and entertained us with songs, reminding us partly of 
Tamasese’s siva, and partly of the infant-schools of our own country. 
It was funny to see the merry little light-brown infants, garlanded 
with ferns and flowers, singing the multiplication table while tapping 
each other on the shoulder and moving their fingers, in evident 
imitation of the performances of their elders. 
s2 
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Next day we re-embarked in the ‘Apolima,’ and rowed up a 
neighbouring arm of the sea so narrow as to resemble a river, with 
high wooded banks on either side. At the end of it a fine waterfall 
came tumbling over a precipice; the scene as it dashed into the 
still salt water below was very impressive. We wanted to see a 
specimen of a plant said to be identical with Manila flax, and one of 
our crew, who held the exalted position of judge in his own village, 
scrambled up the steep hillside and forced his way through the 
tangled vegetation to seek it. Being unsuccessful, he was summoned 
to return, and without a moment’s hesitation took a header from the 
top of one of the highest rocks into the water below, which would 
have elicited thunders of applause from an Adelphi audience. I am 
sorry to say that the obligations of caste deprived us of his services 
as boatman. As judge and chief he could not carry oars or other 
gear, and the pride of possessing such a colleague did not compensate 
his companions for having to do that part of his work, so a less dis- 
tinguished substitute had to be inducted into his post. 

The waterfall of Falefa had, of course, its legend. The stream of 
which it was the outcome ran originally from the village of Manunu 
to Fusi on the sea-coast. An old woman living at Manunu sent her 
two little girls to Fusi to fetch salt water for the purpose of making 
palusami. A man of Fusi beat them, broke their cocoanut water- 
bottles, and sent them back crying to their mother. She comforted 
them, but did not disclose her intentions respecting their assailant. 
A day or two later she sent them to Falefa on a like errand. Here 
they were met by a man called Tialevea. ‘Come in and rest,’ he 
‘said ; ‘I shall soon open my oven.’ While they were resting he went 
out and caught some fish. These he fried, and opening his oven 
‘spread a feast before the little girls, whom he then allowed to fill their 
bottles and return to their mother. Said the mother: ‘Tialevea has 
been good to you, and he shall henceforth have a nice stream of fresh 
water near his house, while the man who was unkind to you shall live 
in aswamp.’ So the course of the stream was changed, and it runs 
to Falefa, while to this day there is a dry watercourse to Fusi and a 
swamp there. Samoans are very kind to children, though they lose 
many in infancy through mismanagement. The standard of medical 
science can hardly be high, since one remedy is to jump on women 
suffering from acute internal pain. The native population is said 
to be diminishing, but as no accurate census has been taken, it 
is difficult to speak with certainty on this point. The people are 
exceedingly superstitious, and universally believe in spirits, who are 
supposed to haunt land which they have once possessed for the pur- 
pose of protecting it, and to mingle freely in human affairs. If a 
man is anxious to guard a plantation against pilferers, he will twist 
leaves or grass into the shape of a fish, or into some other form, and 
stick it up on the path leading to his property, invoking on any 
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intruder a curse, of which the selected fetish isa symbol. This is a 
relic of the time when the spirits of divinities were believed to inhabit 
birds, fishes, reptiles, and even shell-fish. In those days every child 
at birth was put under the care of some tutelary deity, and ever after- 
wards venerated the incarnation of his aitu, or particular god. He 
would eat the incarnation of another man’s god, but never in any 
way injure or show disrespect to his own. The Samoans were never 
cannibals, properly so called ; though some vague traditions point to 
their having occasionally tasted the flesh of their enemies, they have 
always expressed detestation of the practice. They were, however, 
formerly cruel in war, and even during the late disturbances they 
cut off the heads of the slain, considering them as trophies, 

During our last malanga in Samoan seas we saw, under the effi- 
cient guidance of the Rev. William Clarke, a good deal of the work 
of the London missionaries, visiting their head stations at Malua and 
Leulumoenga. The settlement or college at the former place was 
founded by Dr. Turner nearly fifty years ago, and is still conducted 
much on the lines which he laid down. It consists of a nice 
house for the principal, or resident missionary, a large building which 
is used as a church and schoolroom, and a number of neat white- 
washed and thatched cottages standing in regular order round an 
open place or square. These are inhabited by youths, married and 
single, who are in training to become native pastors, and who mean- 
time support themselves, and their wives, if they have any, by cul- 
tivating allotted patches of yams, taros, and bananas, and also bread- 
fruit and cocoanut-trees. 

The Rev. John and Mrs. Marriott were our kind hosts, and the 
students, who are evidently earnest and intelligent, received us with 
all possible cordiality, bringing the usual offerings of native products, 
including tortoiseshell rings with little pieces of silver let into them, 
and chanting specially-composed songs. It appears that the esta- 
blishment has its poet-laureate, and the other day he entered a pro- 
test against an interloper who had dared to compose a song which 
met with more approval from his companions than the authorised 
compositions of the official bard. We were specially edified by the 
neat costume adopted by the neophytes when assembled in the 
schoolhouse. Each was attired in a white lava-lava and clean white 
shirt got up for the occasion, while a large proportion had further 
adorned themselves with neckties, some going so far as studs. The 
college at Leulumoenga, conducted by the Rev. J. Hills, marks a new 
departure. It was established about two years ago for the purpose of 
educating the sons of chiefs and of teaching them English, the lingua 
franca of the Pacific, in hopes of fitting them for employment under 
Government and in houses of business. This is certainly a step in the 
right direction for many reasons,one being that the authority of 
chiefs in their own villages was weakened by the fact of their being 
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less well-educated than the native pastors who had passed through 
the Malua Seminary. 

The Roman Catholics, who are generally wise in their generation, 
took the initiative in teaching English, at all events to Samoan 
girls. The Protestant missionaries declined to admit natives who 
desired to learn English into schools attended by whites and half- 
castes, nor would they teach English in the native schools. Some 
native girls especially fair in colour passed themselves off as half- 
castes, and were making good progress, when, their parentage being 
discovered, they were dismissed from the school to which they had 
obtained admission. Such instances of exclusiveness caused many 
Samoans to go over to the Roman Catholic Church, and various 
girls, who afterwards became the wives of white men, were educated 
at the Convent School. The London missionaries have, however, 
recognised this weakness in their position, and, in addition to the 
Leulumoenga College, have erected near Apia a fine high school or 
college for Samoan girls of the upper-class. This I had the pleasure 
of opening before I left the island. 

To return to the boys, As we rode up to the mission-station we 
found them arranged in double file, dressed only in lava-lavas, 
with thick crowns and long garlands of foliage, and we were not a 
little surprised to hear them sing ‘God Save the Queen’ with much 
energy, and correct English accent. 

There were fifty-six Samoan boys in the College, and eight belong- 
ing to other islands. One of these came from a group recently 
annexed by England, and was much gratified when he learnt that he 
had become a British subject. These young chiefs were fine, active 
fellows, and, besides the customary talolo, entertained us with 
dances and athletic exercises, some of them donning gaudily-coloured 
native head-dresses, necklaces, and waistbelts for the occasion, whirl- 
ing clubs, rushing forward and rapidly retreating, with visible 
memories of former war-dances. 

It was quite a transformation-scene when they reappeared some 
half-hour later in the schoolroom in neat white jackets and lava-lavas, 
and underwent a highly creditable examination in reading, mental 
arithmetic, and note-singing. 

I confess that it was never without a twinge of regret that I saw 
the happy savage, whether girl or boy, torn from the mat and the oar, 
and the idle shade of the bread-fruit tree, to sit on a hard bench and 
pore over a spelling-book ; but here, as elsewhere, the old order must 
yield to the new. Apart from the religious question, if white men had 
never invaded the Pacific Islands the natives might have been left 
to their own devices—to dance, sing, and lounge, with intervals of 
fighting and head-lifting, and, in some groups, of devouring the slain. 
The white man came, too often in the guise of a runaway convict, a 
drunken sailor, or a vendor of rum, and if the missionary had not 
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been there to supply some counter-principles capable of resisting the 
baser forms of white education, the fate of the milder races, who were 
prepared to receive anyone cleverer than themselves as a superior 
being, would indeed have been cruel. As it stands, even those who 
perceive many weak points in the system of the missionary pioneers 
must allow that they have done good work, and that the schools 
which their successors are now establishing are simply enabling the 
natives to hold their own with the aliens who are settling amongst 
them. Many of the present men, moreover, realise that the edicts 
by which heavy burdens, and grievous to be borne, were bound on the 
shoulders of the islanders, need relaxation, if not abolition. They see, 
for example, that instead of altogether forbidding sivas, or dances, 
they would do well merely to seek to eliminate such portions of them 
as are harmful and immoral ; that people, whether white or brown, 
must have amusements ; and that it is better to guide, than to stimu- 
late hypocrisy by a readiness to excommunicate which would have 
astonished a pope. 

It is rather curious that the Roman Catholics, whose missions 
were established a few years later than those of the Protestants, 
should not have a larger following. The general estimate of about 
a seventh does not represent a very large proportion of the 
population. They have devoted priests and Sisters, and, as already 
mentioned, their schools have hitherto offered the most complete 
education available for those Samoans who desired wider know- 
ledge. It may be that the training in theological controversy, 
which has long formed part of the Malua curriculum, has enabled 
the native pastors to confute their opponents, and to keep their 
flocks in the Protestant fold; or it may be that the simpler doctrine 
and more congregational form of worship is congenial to the native 
mind in these islands. 

In India, the elaborate ceremonies, the images, and the mysticism 
of the Roman Church seem to attract races whose own faith offers 
something similar. In the Navigators’ Islands, though the people 
were always disposed to reverence the unseen powers, they erected 
nothing worthy of the name of temples in their honour, nor did they 
habitually attempt to make other representations of them than the 
natural objects in which they supposed their spirits to be incarnate. 
A small house was allotted to sacred services in some villages, in 
others the common meeting or guest house of the place served also for 
the purposes of worship. Thefts were discovered by means of oaths, 
sworn by suspected persons on a consecrated cup, stone, or shell ; and 
some similar ceremony obtains to the present day, though presumably 
modified to suit the Christian profession of the deponents. Traders 
and missionaries outside the municipal jurisdiction of Apia still find 
it advisable to enlist neighbouring chiefs as their allies, and, if they 
have cause to complain of depredations, to put the matter into their 
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hands, knowing that they will probably obtain redress through this 
trial by ordeal. 

This does not, perhaps, indicate an entirely satisfactory state of 
law and order; it is easy to understand that dual monarchy and triple 
Consular control do not always facilitate the enforcement of such 
decrees as happen to emanate from Mulinuu, the seat of government. 
Nevertheless, no serious danger to life or property seems to be ap- 
prehended by the foreigners, numbering, as they do, about three 
hundred British subjects (white and half-caste), between eighty and 
ninety Germans, under twenty Americans, and a few French priests 
and Sisters. 

Space forbids me to describe at length other attractive spots visited 
by us: the picturesque and well-ordered island of Manono, with its 
neat paths, its war-canoe decorated with shells, and the romantic 
outlying rock with a single palm-tree called ‘The Chief’s Grave’ ; or 
the strangely-formed volcanic islet, Apolima (‘ The Hollow of the 
Hand’), a natural seagirt fortress, where an impregnable wall of rock, 
rising on every side round a verdure-lined crater, leaves one only 
portal, barricaded by tumbling surf, which, unfortunately, prevented 
our landing, owing to the state of the tide at the hour of our visit. 
The inhabitants of Manono in time of war transported their women 
and children to this citadel, and a cord stretched across the single 
entrance would enable the weakest defenders to overturn any canoe 
in which invaders might approach to attack them. 

I must, nevertheless, recall our last long ride through a dense 
forest, where twining branches afforded an impenetrable shade, even at 
midday, and where, in occasional clearings, fallen boughs and green- 
sward were alike overgrown with festoons and wreaths of convolvulus 
with immense white blossoms. We emerged at length on to an open 
space, overlooking a thickly-wooded ravine, with precipices down which 
fall the waters of a river in a succession of lovely cascades. One of 
these precipices, called Papaseea, or the Sliding Rock, is thirty-five 
feet high, and on the top of this men and women seat themselves, 
and, balancing themselves carefully, allow the water to carry them over 
with a sudden shoot into the deep pool beneath. The native girls who 
had accompanied us in our excursion were most dexterous in this form 
of diving, and I envied them their thorough enjoyment of the plunge. 
The merriest picnic on a kind of island between the upper and lower 
cascades was followed by a ride back to Apia, if possible merrier still. 
Next day the American mail-steamer carried us away from the en- 
chanted island, which, despite native feuds and white intrigues, will 
ever remain in our memories as a home of genuine hospitality, and a 
land of leisure, brightened with flowers and enlivened with dance and 
song. 

M. E. JERSEY. 





MEDICAL WOMEN IN FICTION' 


‘Let me make the ballads, let who will make the laws!’ was the cry 
of the ‘ very wise man’ chronicled by Fletcher of Saltoun, and though 
Fiction cannot aspire in the present day to the position that was held 
by popular poetry in the Middle Ages, still it may be taken as in 
some sort its equivalent and successor. At any rate, it is of interest 
to those who care about the progress of any movement to observe 
the aspects in which it is presented by the novelists of the day, and 
with this view I propose to glance briefly over the half-dozen romances 
of the last twenty years that have dealt more or less seriously with 
the genus medical woman. 

It will of course be understood that in an article like the present 
I do not undertake any estimate of the literary value of the books 
mentioned ; most of them are readable and amusing, and some deserve 
much higher praise; but I cannot turn aside from my present object 
to go into any general review of each work on its merits ; my purpose 
is to look at each as it touches on one question, and on one only. If this 
seems unfair to any of the authors, I venture to think that the fault 
lies with them and not with me, if—as is certainly the case in some 
instances-—they have taken up a great social question and introduced 
it into their books, without the needful preliminary study of facts. 
Such study has almost always been felt to be a sacred duty by all the 
greatest writers, when presenting subjects of even much less importance 
to the public, in any way likely to influence their judgment or action. 

We certainly have no right to ask—and I for one am very far 
from asking—that all sketches of medical women should be drawn 
by friendly hands ; but what I do think the public have a right to 
require is that it should not be necessary to write under a portrait, 

1 New Grooves. By Annie Thomas. London: Charlton Tucker. 1871. 

A Woman- Hater. By Charles Reade, D.C.L. William Blackwood & Sons. 1877. 

Doctor Victoria: a Picture from the Period. By Major-General G. G. Alexander, 
C.B. London: Samuel Tinsley & Co. 1881. 

Dr. Edith Romney. London: Richard Bentley & Son. 1883. 

Dr. Breen’s Practice. By William D. Howells. Edinburgh: David Douglas. 1883. 

Doctor Zay. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. Eighth edition. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 1885. 

The Bostonians. By Henry James. London: Macmillan & Co. 1886. 


Mona Maclean, Medical Student. By Graham Travers. Second Edition. William 
Blackwood & Sons. 1893. 
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‘This is a Lion ;’"—that such portraits should be in some sense taken 
from life; and that they should not—like the famous camel of the 
German scientist—be evolved over a study fire, from the depths of 
the author’s inner consciousness. 

The first book that touched upon the question of the medical 
education of women was New Grooves, which was published in 1871, 
in the midst of the struggle for the admission of women to the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. Its author put forward strongly her belief 
that ‘women ought to be about women when they are ill’; and she 
described her heroine as hearing ‘ ever in her ears the unuttered cry 
of her sister women, asking for leave and power to seek aid from, and 
to give aid to, one another.’ This is the more remarkable as this 
special need for medical women is hardly alluded to in most of the 
subsequent novels ; but, as no representative of the class is introduced 
into the story, the book scarcely falls strictly within the scope of the 
present paper. 

The first novel that drew much attention to the subject was 
Charles Reade’s A Woman-Hater. One of its foremost characters 
is Dr. Rhoda Gale, an American, who, for some unexplained reason, 
left behind all the facilities offered in America, and came to Europe 
to study medicine. This she did first at Ziirich, then at Mont- 
pellier ; and ultimately she is supposed to have come to Edinburgh, 
when its Medical Faculty was first partially opened to women in 1869. 
The reader first makes her acquaintance in the garden of Leicester 
Square, where she appears to have been deliberately resolved to die 
of starvation, though she had at the time a thirty-guinea ring on 
her finger. From this fate she is rescued in dramatic fashion by the 
hero, by means of two unromantic plates of cold beef. As soon as 
these are consumed, she enters, by Mr. Vizard’s desire, upon an 
autobiography, occupying seventy-eight pages of print ; and, although 
we are told she had previously had no food whatever for two days, 
she seems perfectly equal to the effort, and none the worse for it at 
the end. In the course of this lengthy history the author puts into 
her mouth a very carefully compiled narrative of some of the most 
striking events in the course of the Edinburgh struggle, in which 
she is supposed to have taken part; and, in spite of a few minor 
errors that an outsider could hardly avoid, the chapter thus occupied 
may take and keep its place in contemporary history in virtue of its 
great general accuracy. 

Not only does Mr. Vizard rescue Dr. Gale from starvation, but 
he forthwith instals her as general overseer and medical officer of 
health to a country village of which he is owner and squire; and 
most efficiently she fulfils her vocation. Some amusing scenes are 
introduced to illustrate the villagers’ indignation at the thoroughness 
of her researches as ‘suspector-general of this here districk’; and 
she ultimately furnishes the squire with a report complaining of the 
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chief evils—to wit, stagnant water, deficient in lime and full of 
animalcule ; crowded cottages, with three generations living in one 
room ; complete absence of drainage, and consequent poisoning by 
foul effluvia; and, finally, almost complete want of milk for the 
children. Appealing to him as a beneficent despot, she requires 
(and obtains) of the squire: (1) a new well 330 feet deep; (2) a 
granary to store potatoes and set free living-rooms; (3) compulsory 
cleanliness and abolition of muck-heaps ; (4) a large meadow where 
four or five cows shall be kept, and their milk sold at cost price to 
the poor. 

Dr. Gale further acquits herself gallantly in various medical and 
surgical emergencies, and is constituted by another landowner, Lord 
Uxmoor, ‘ viceroy with full power’ in his absence. He bids her 
abolish the lower orders in the only way they can be got rid of; by raising them 
in comfort, cleanliness, decency, and knowledge. 


In the last glimpse we get of her, she 


studies hard and practises a little. She is still all eyes, and notices everything. 
. - - A few mothers are coming to their senses, and sending for her to their un- 
married daughters. She visits, prescribes, and laughs at the law, 


For the law, at the date this book was written (1876), had not made 
the provision for medical women which was inaugurated, before the 
close of that very year, by an enabling Act, which was the beginning 


of the end of the long male monopoly of medicine. For such legis- 
lation Mr. Reade pleads well and earnestly in his closing chapter, 
that women might no longer 

be unconstitutionally juggled, under cover of law, out of their right to take their 


secret ailments to a skilled physician of their own sex, and compelled to go 
blushing, writhing, and, after all, concealing and fibbing, to a male physician. 


The sketch of Rhoda Gale is altogether kindly, and is drawn with 
a good deal of power and insight ; that it has at some points a touch 
of burlesque is certainly not due to any want of goodwill on the part 
of the author; for, to a woman’s eye, this defect seems common to 
the great majority of Mr. Reade’s female characters, in most, if not 
all, of his books, 

The author of Dr. Edith Romney appears to be in sympathy 
with the desire of women for larger spheres of employment, as he (or 
she) makes the heroine say, as the final outcome of her experience, 

I cannot see the terrible risks you speak of, in changing the inactive, purposeless 
conditions of women’s lives to those of honoured usefulness and self-respect. 

It is therefore the greater pity that it is hardly possible to take 
the book as a serious contribution to the question, as all the con- 
ditions pre-supposed are so utterly foreign to those of everyday life and 
experience, that, if they prevailed at all, we feel that it must have 
been upon another planet. Edith Romney, by the chronology of the 
book, and its date of publication, must have obtained her six 
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years’ education in Paris in the course of the ’seventies, when the 
struggle for the medical education of women was at its hottest in 
this country, and when she must have had, as fellow-students in 
Paris, some of the women driven from Edinburgh. Yet she tells a 
dear friend that she ‘had no idea of the talk and clamour there 
could be about such a simple thing’; and the said idea appears only 
to have dawned upon her after two years of phenomenally successful 
practice, in the course of which she seems in a mysterious manner 
to have appropriated the whole female clientéle of one medical 
man, while leaving untouched those of several others in the town. 
All the inhabitants with whom we are brought in contact suffer 
from an abnormal amount of illness, for some doctor or other seems 
never absent from their houses. Mysteriously as her success had 
come, with equal celerity it passed away. Her worsted rival intro- 
duces into the town a bachelor of thirty-five, who has apparently 
spent all the years since his graduation in ‘seeing the world all 
round,’ and who, having thus given himself every opportunity to 
forget all he had ever learnt, has only to settle down in Wanningster 
in order to deprive Dr. Romney within six months of all her patients, 
and to plunge her, for no apparent reason, from the height of fashion 
to the depth of neglect. It is not implied that this rapid transfor- 
mation scene occurred in consequence of any failure on her part; on 
the contrary, her qualifications are lauded again and again; though 
the author does not seem aware that when he makes a doctor sit up 
for two successive nights, and then, as a preface to an exhausting 
day, refuse all breakfast but a cup of tea, he does not suggest the 
ideal of medical wisdom to his readers. Briefly speaking, Dr. Edith 
Romney is presented to us as a fascinating and high-souled woman, 
who has lived most of her life on some astral plane, ill-fitting her 
for the ordinary buffets of life. A hiss from a drunken greengrocer 
‘transfixes ’ her in an ‘ abstraction of scorching suffering’; and this, 
and a few similar incidents, suffice to bring on the time-honoured 
deus ex machindé of brain-fever, in which her life undergoes its 
final transformation. The successful rival, who had had apparently 
no sense of masculine chivalry towards an unseen woman, nor of 
professional fairness towards a fellow-practitioner, had fallen a helpless 
victim to her good looks the first moment he saw her, and was 
from that time bent on breaking loose from all previous ties that 
might have hindered the characteristic dénouement of the book—a 
marriage between the victor and the vanquished. 

In Dr. Victoria, although the medical woman gives her name to 
the book, she is, in fact, by no means the centre of the somewhat 
complicated plot, and her education and subsequent practice come in 
rather as interludes than as primary parts of the story. The sketch 
is evidently made by a writer who knows nothing of the daily details 
of medical study or practice, but who has thoroughly apprehended 
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the right of women to select their own life-work, and has also realised 
the possibility that, as medical students, they may find themselves 
unexpectedly rewarded by glimpses into the mysteries of life, and 
the very beautiful physiological processes and transformations of 
which they had previously been quite ignorant. The heroine 
commences with the time-honoured ‘disappointment,’ which most 
masculine minds seem to consider the essential preliminary to the 
study of medicine by a woman,—appears first in the narrative in the 
rather phenomenal act of arresting forcibly a pair of powerful horses 
in Hyde Park, pursues her studies at Ziirich, makes a specialty of 
ophthalmology, and crowns herself with laurels by a successful ‘ series 
of operations’ in a case of congenital blindness. It is clear that the 
sympathies of the author are with his heroine throughout, and that 
he desires to emphasize the infinite superiority of her life to the 
fashionable but loveless marriage with which he contrasts it; but 
the sketch, though altogether friendly, is so dimly indicated that it 
gives little scope for further observation. 

In Dr. Breen’s Practice we have, on the other hand, a spirited 
and carefully worked up study of just the kind of woman who never 
ought to have undertaken a medical career. Starting with the same 
inevitable ‘disappointment,’ she studies homeeopathy at New York, 
and emerges on the reader’s view when her practice comprises one 
solitary patient, with whom, in point of fact, it begins and ends. 
With an apparently extremely inadequate education, which yet cost 
her ‘more than the usual suffering,’ she begins her career with a 
hopelessly intractable and irrational patient, while at the same time 
she is saddled with a mother who 
once kept a very vigilant conscience for herself, but after making her life unhappy 


with it for some threescore years, now applied it entirely to the exasperation and 
condemnation of others, 


and pre-eminently ‘devoted it to fretting a New England girl’s 
naturally morbid sense of duty in her daughter.’ Even the mother 


was doubtless deceived by that show of calm which sometimes deceived Grace 
herself, who, in tutoring her soul to bear what it had to bear, mistook her tense 
effort for spiritual repose, and scarcely realised through her tingling nerves the 
strain she was undergoing. : 


Need anyone wonder that the result was total professional collapse ? 

As soon as Dr. Breen suspected that her patient was suffering 
from pneumonia—with which malady apparently no hospital experi- 
ence had familiarized her—and that the said patient had not un- 
bounded confidence in her medical skill, she (the doctor) fled at 
once to the nearest medical man, and (on his declining to consult 
with a homceopath) threw the case utterly into his hands; with the 
fortunate result that the patient recovered, and that she herself 
escaped a not improbable attack of melancholia. 
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Interesting, and even beautiful, as the character of Grace Breen 
is in certain aspects, it is assuredly not one likely to succeed in 
medical practice ; and it is impossible to feel anything but a sensa- 
tion of relief when the heroine takes refuge from her troubles in 
matrimony, and tempts the fates no more, except in the ‘ benevolent 
use of her skill’ (eked out, it is to be hoped, by something more 
reliable), ‘ under the shelter of her husband’s name.’ That such a 
character and such a history are possible, no one probably will dis- 
pute; but those who know even a few of the hundreds of hard- 
headed, cool, and capable medical women of America can hardly 
avoid regret that it was not one of these that was taken as the type 
to be portrayed on Mr. Howells’s picturesque canvas ; though from 
an artistic point of view it is easy enough to see why the exceptional 
figure was selected, and why the colours employed were those which 
he has chosen. 

I do not know whether Dr. Zay was written as a practical protest 
against Dr. Breen’s Practice, but it would be difficult to conceive a 
greater contrast than is presented by the heroines in the two books. 
If Dr. Breen was exceptionally weak and morbid, Dr. Zay is almost 
preternaturally robust and healthy, in mind and body; and the 
amount of work she gets through without perceptible effort, and 
without loss of physical beauty and bloom, is enough to excite envy 
in the minds of most practitioners of either sex. It seems to make 


little difference to her whether she spends a night in her bed or on 
professional duty ; she has three separate ‘office hours ’—at 8 A.M., 
at noon, and in the evening—and, in addition to all this, we hear 
casually that she has ‘ thirty-two calls’ to make one afternoon in a 
widely scattered district. In the course of an epidemic we are told 
that 


she gave out of herself as if she enjoyed the life everlasting before her time. 
She had bread to eat that he knew not of. He could not think of her as dejected, 
in need, a-hungered. Her splendid health was like a god to her. She leaned on 
her own physical strength as another woman might lean upon a man’s. She had 
the repose of her full mental activity. She had her dangerous and sacred feminine 
nerve under magnificent training. It was her servant, not her tyrant; her wealth, 
not her poverty ; the source of her power, not the exponent of her wealmess. . . 
She was the eidolon of glorious health. Every free motion of her happy head and 
body was superb. She seemed to radiate health, as if she had too much for her 
own use, and to spare for half the pining world. She had the mysterious odic 
force of the healer, which is above science, and beyond experience, and behind 
theory. 


It is at least interesting to note that the sketch just quoted 
comes from a woman’s pen, while the previous type was drawn by a 
man; and it is probably due to the same fact that we are in this 
case spared the traditional ‘disappointment,’ and that the cause of 
Dr. Zay’s study and practice is given as it is in the following 
passage :— 
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‘I lad learned how terrible is the need of a woman by women in country towns. 
One does not forget such things, who ever understands them. There is refinement, 
and suffering, and waste of delicate life enough, in these desolate places, to fill a 
circle of the Inferno. You do not know!’ she said, with rare impetuousness, 
‘No one knows, Mr. Yorke, but the woman-healer.’ ‘What led you to see it? 
how came you to want to see it?’ he asked reverently. ‘ How came you to make 
such a sacrifice of yourself?—such a young bright life as yours! I cannot under- 
stand it.’ She did not answer him at once, and when he raised his eyes he per- 
ceived that her own swam with sudden tears, She held them back royally, 
commanded herself, and answered in a very low voice: ‘It was owing to—my 
mother. She had a painful illness. There were only we two. I took care of her 
through it all. . . . She was greatly comforted during a part of her illness by the 
services of a woman doctor in Boston. There was one when we were in Paris, 
too, who helped her. I said, When she is gone I will do as much for some one 
else’s mother.’ 


The sketch of Dr. Zay is a beautiful one, and the public appre- 
ciation of it is shown by the fact that the copy that lies before me 
is of the eighth edition. I doubt, however, whether any medical 
reader can peruse it without some sense of unreality—due in part to 
the too shadowless perfection of the heroine, and in part to the 
author’s want of familiarity with the details of medical practice, the 
references to which are very numerous. This want, however, she 
shares with all the other previous writers, many of whom, indeed, 
show it much more markedly. It is a curious thing that, while in 
the present day I suppose no home-staying inhabitant of Central 
Europe would undertake to write a naval romance, few people seem 
to have any hesitation in evolving from their inner consciousness 
the daily facts of such a remarkably technical profession as medicine, 
and the results to medical readers are consequently somewhat 
bewildering. 

This difficulty is almost entirely avoided by Mr. James in the 
next book I have to mention—The Bostonians—for little or no 
technical detail is attempted, and yet we have presented to us, as 
one of the secondary characters, a young medical woman who is 
sketched with what seems to me a masterly hand. For almost the 
first time we feel that we are standing face to face with areal person, 
whom we might have met in the street any day, and whose cha- 
racteristics are genuine and consistent from first to last. Dr. Mary J. 
Prance was 
a plain, square young woman, with short hair and an eyeglass; she looked about 
her with a kind of near-sighted deprecation, and seemed to hope that she would 
not be expected to generalize in any way. 


When questioned as to her opinions, 


‘Men and women are all the same to me,’ Dr. Prance remarked, ‘I don’t see 
any difference. There is room for improvement in both sexes.’ 

The little lady was tough and technical; she evidently didn’t care for great. 
movements ... the time hadn’t come when a lady doctor was sent for by a 
gentleman, and she hoped it never would. 
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When asked her opinion of a young lady likely to make a sensation 
on the platform— 


Yes, she was pretty-appearing; but there was a certain indication of anemia, 
and Dr. Prance would be surprised if she didn’t eat too much candy. 


Another touch is good— 


* Good-night, doctor,’ he replied, ‘ you haven’t told me, after all, your opinion of 
the capacity of the ladies.’ ‘Capacity for what ?’ said Dr. Prance. ‘They’ve got 
a capacity for making people waste time. All I know is that I don’t want any 
one to tell me what a lady can do,’ and she edged away from him softly, as if 
she had been traversing a hospital ward, and presently he saw her reach the door, 
which had remained open. She stood there a moment, turning over the whole 
assembly a glance like the flash of a watchman’s bull’s-eye, and then quickly 
passed on. Ransom could see that she was impatient of the general question, and 
bored with being reminded, even for the sake of her rights, that she was a woman— 
a detail she was in the habit of forgetting, having as many rights as she had time 
for. It was certain that, whatever might become of the movement at large, Dr. 
Prance’s own little revolution was a success. 


I venture to think that such vivid touches as these present a far 
more living personality, and enable medical readers to imagine more 
correctly even the standard of professional ability implied, than a 
mass of partially understood details which are sure to be vitiated 
by errors, and which provoke criticism from their manifest un- 
reality. 

The preceding books present the medical woman from almost 
every point of view, and suggest her capacity or incapacity, success 
or failure, according to the preconceived ideas of their authors.” 
They, however, have this in common—they are all manifestly written 
from the outside. It is, I think, inconceivable that any one of them 
could have been penned by a medical student or practitioner— 
excepting possibly the last—but this, as I have already said, avoids 
all professional details, in a way hardly compatible with such 
authorship. 

At last, however, we come to a novel which is as manifestly 
written from the inside. Mona Maclean, Medical Student, is no 
mere ‘novel with a purpose,’ and indeed the medical element in it 
is kept strictly subordinate to the development of the story and the 
play of the characters introduced into it. It may perhaps be a dis- 
appointment to some realistic reader, with a taste for horrors, to find 
that the chapter entitled ‘The Dissecting Room’ introduces him to 


? Thad thought that a novel just published—A Medicine Lady—might supply 
another illustration of my theme, but I find on examination that no medical woman 
appears except in the title of the book, and that the heroine’s only claim to the appel- 
lation lies in the fact that she, as a widow (wholly without medical education), carries 
out to some extent in practice a system, resembling that of Koch, which her husband, 
a distinguished physician, had only partially elaborated. The book, therefore, 
furnishes no portrait which I can add to my gallery, although the woman-quack 
might constitute a striking and effective foil to some of the types considered in this 


paper. 
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nothing more dreadful than a sparkling conversation between a bevy» 
of students, who have by no means lost their love of gossip, although 
the subject of a joke may be professionally mixed up with the 
mysteries of ‘ Scarpa’s triangle.’ The heroine, Mona Maclean, is a 
young woman of about five-and-twenty, of excellent heredity (yeoman 
on one side, aristocratic on the other), thoroughly healthy in mind 
and body; who loves her medical studies with all her heart and soul, 
and can give a reason for the faith that is in her on occasion, but 
who will also ask the reader to accompany her up break-neck moun- 
tains in Norway ; will ‘ walk twenty miles any day’ to hear the overture 
from Tannhduser ; rejoices in shops and shop-windows ; likes ‘ pretty 
bonnets and tea-gowns and laces and note-paper, and every kind of 
arrant frivolity and bagatelle, and enjoys her day’s excursion to St. Rules 
doubly because she is arrayed in ‘a gavotte in cream and gold.’ 

There is plenty in the book to interest those who care nothing 
about medical women, but I think that no doctor of either sex can 
read the conversations relating to medical education, and especially 
to physiology, or the scenes in the consulting-room or by the bed- 
side, or the remarkable ‘Clinical Report,’ which has a chapter to 
itself, without feeling sure that the pen is held by a brother, or 
sister, of the healing art, and one who loves his or her profession. 
From internal evidence it seems probable that the author, Graham 
Travers, was educated at the London School of Medicine for Women, 
and graduated at the University of London; but, be this as it may, 
the professional touch is unmistakable. 

With the plot (which, by-the-bye, is the weakest part of the book) 
I have nothing to do; nor can I say anything of the non-medical 
characters, though delightful old Auntie Bell is a sore temptation, 
with her racy Scotch and her quaint humour; here, as elsewhere, I 
can deal only with the genws medical woman, of whom, indeed, we 
have for the first time several types in one book. The heroine is a 
finely worked-out study. Description of her there is little or none, 
but we find her placed in one situation after another, in each of 
which a characteristic touch is elicited, with a skill that reminds one 
of George Eliot, till the woman stands before us absolutely alive, 
and with as distinctive idiosyncrasies as any friend of our own. The 
author has taken, as I say, a healthy young woman in the freshness 
and enthusiasm of early womanhood, of a type, in spite of les défauts 
de ses qualités, peculiarly fitted to enjoy and to do justice to medical 
study, and has shown with rare conscientiousness and fidelity to 
nature the way in which the various parts of her studies affect her, 
and influence her general character. The story brings out with 
satisfactory clearness how ‘the power of ministration in her’ en- 
hances her thorough womanliness—makes her feel ‘ responsible in 
a greater or less degree for every girl with whom she comes in con- 
tact ’—fills her with thankfulness when, in the beautiful scene in 
VoL, XXXITI—No. 192 T 
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Barntoun Wood, she can come to the rescue of a ‘singed human 
butterfly ’"—and sends her back with renewed eagerness to her studies 
when she finds herself helpless in the depths of the country before a 
case of fatal illness. 


‘Thank God, I am going back to work,’ she thought, as she hastened home. 
‘I want to learn all that one human being can. It is awful to be buried alive in 
the coffin of one’s own ignorance and helplessness !’ 


It may be of interest to quote a passage wherein Mona seeks to 
justify her life and calling, in response to a challenge from an accom- 
plished man of the world : 


‘You must be becoming hard and blunted?’ He looked at her as if demanding 
an answer. ‘I hope not,’ said Mona quickly, and her eyes met his.,.. ‘ But 
you must become blunted if you are to be of any use.’ ‘I don’t think blunted is 
the word. It is extremely true, as some one says, that pity becomes transformed 
from a blind impulse into a motive.’ He seemed to be weighing this. ‘ You 
dissect ?’ he said presently. ‘Yes.’ ‘Think of that alone! It is human butchery,’ 
‘ Of course you must know that I do not look upon it in that light.’ But a sense 
of hopelessness came upon her as she realised how she was handicapped in this 
discussion. Tow could she explain to this man the wonder and the beauty of the 
work that he dismissed in a brutal phrase ? JHow could she talk of that ever new 
field for observation, corroboration, and discovery ; that unlimited scope for the 
keen eye, the skilful hand, the thinking brain, the mature judgment ? How could 
she describe those exquisite mechanisms and traceries, those variations of a common 
type, developing in accordance with fixed law, and yet with a perfectness of adap- 
tation that @ priori would have seemed like an impossible fairy tale? ... Sir 
Douglas was looking at her intently—as a medical student she had got beyond his 
range ; as a woman, for the moment, she was beautiful. Such a light is only seen in 
the eyes of those who can see the ideal in the actual. But he had not finished his 
study. He must bring her down to earth again. ‘Do you remember your first 
day in the dissecting-room ?’ ‘ Yes,’ said Mona—she sighed deeply, and the light 
went out of her eyes. ‘A ghastly experience?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘And yet you say you 
have not become blunted?’ ‘I do not think, said Mona, trying hard with a 
woman’s instinct to avoid the least suspicion of dogmatism, ‘I do not think that 
one becomes blunted when one ceases to look at the garbage side of a subject. 
Every subject, I suppose, has its garbage side, if one is on the look out for it; and 
in anatomy, unfortunately, that is the side that strikes one first, and consequently 
the only one outsiders ever see. It is difficult to discuss the question with one 
who is not a doctor’ (‘nora scientist,’ she added inwardly) ; ‘ but if you had pursued 
the study, I think you would see that one must, in time, lose sight of all but the 
wonder and the beauty of it.’ There was along pause. ‘ When you are qualified,’ 
he said at last, ‘you only mean to attend your own sex?’ ‘Oh, of course,’ said 
Mona warmly, He seemed relieved. ‘That was why my wife made me angry by 
suggesting, even in play, that you should prescribe for me. You women are, with 
or without conscious sacrifice, wading through seas of blood to right a terrible evil 
that has hitherto been an inevitable one. If you deliberately and gratuitously 
repeat that evil by extending your practice to men, the sacrifice has all been for 
nothing, and less than nothing.’ 


As a pendant to the above statement of the theory of the case, I 
may give a few lines that present with equal force its practical 
aspect : 
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‘You enjoy your hospital work?’ She looked into the fire with an amount 
of expression in her face that was almost painful. ‘ Hospital,’ she said, ‘ is salva- 
tion! All one’s work apart from that tends to make one self-centred. It isa 
duty to think much of my knowledge, my marks, my success, my failure. Hospital 
work gives one a chance to die to live. ... But you know, Mr. Reynolds, if one 
realizes that the occupant of each bed is a human soul, with its own rights and its 
own reserves, life becomes pretty intense ; a good deal gets crowded into a very 
few hours.’ 


Mona Maclean, however, is only one of a number of types pre- 
sented to us in this book. Dr. Alice Bateson, the hard-working, 
common-sense, rather unconventional, general practitioner, is also an 
admirable study. At a crisis in her career Mona herself consults 
her. 

Dr. Bateson rose as her patient entered, and looked at her steadily with the 
penetrating brown eyes. ‘I am not ill,’ Mona said, apologetically, ‘but I can’t 
sleep much, and things get on my nerves; so I thought I would allow myself the 
luxury of consulting you.’ ‘You do look seedy,’ was the frank reply, and the 
brown eyes kept firm hold of the white sensitive face. ‘Overworking?’ ‘No.’ 
¢ When is your next examination?’ ‘ Not for eighteen months,’ ‘So it isn’t that ?’ 
«No, it isn’t that.’ Dr. Bateson put her fingers on the girl’s pulse. Her manner 
could ‘not be called strictly sympathetic—certainly not effusive—but there was 
something very irresistible in her profound and unassumed interest in her patients. 
‘Is something particular worrying you?’ she said, shortly. Mona smiled drearily. 
‘There you have me,’ she said. ‘Something is worrying me. It lies entirely out 
of my power, so I cannot control it; and it is still uncertain, so I cannot make 
up my mind to it.’ ‘And you can’t shake it off and wait?’ ‘I am afraid it is 
because I have failed in that that I have come to you. I suppose I am demanding 
the impossible, asking you to minister to a mind diseased?’ ‘I don’t mind 
ministering to a mind diseased at all, if it is not too diseased to carry out my 
instructions. In this age of worry and strain, one laughs at the stories of the old 
doctors who declined to undertake a case if the patient had anything on his mind. 
They would not have a very flourishing practice now-a-days, Thousands of worries 


and not a few suicides might be prevented by the timely use of a simple tonic. 
Prosaic, isn’t it ?’ 


We have also several young medical students in the book, of 
types familiar enough to those whose work lies in the women’s medical 
schools ; the earnest but rather narrow student, who sees little out- 
side of her work; the gay young girl who has fifty interests in all 
directions, and yet who is equally certain ‘not to fail, nor to do 
brilliantly’; the born reformer who burns to set right all abuses; 
the hopelessly dull student who has failed so often that her friends 
count upon her company in a doubtful case. Others there are again 
more briefly indicated; but all, whether sketches or studies, have 
been drawn by an artist who knew his world. No attempt is made 
to represent all as clever, or even as good; most of the species are 
not new, but we find them in novel surroundings, and in a fin de 
siécle atmosphere. It would not be difficult to pick holes in the 
book, which is probably not the work of an experienced novelist, but 
it has all the charm and freshness of reality, and most people will 
find that the sparkling wit and wisdom with which it abounds suffice 


72 
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to make it a delightful novel. That this is the popular verdict seems 
proved by the fact that within three months of publication it has 
reached a second edition. Those who look deeper can hardly fail to 
surmise that the narrator is also a worker, that we have indeed on 


almost every page 


‘ words fierily furnaced 
In the blast of a life that has struggled in earnest.’ 


Space will allow no further extracts; and, indeed, if the book is 
to be fully appreciated, it should be read as a consecutive whole. 
With reference, however, to my special subject, I think I may con- 
fidently say that those who desire to meet the genuine medical woman, 
as presented by herself, or by a wonderfully sympathetic professional 
brother, may do so in these pages; and we, who have watched the 
movement from its infancy, and longed and striven for its success, 
may rejoice that its ballad-singer has arisen at last, and may offer 
our heartfelt thanks to this, our latest helper, whose golden words 
may penetrate where ours can find no entrance, and may unlock to 
us the hearts of those of our fellow-countrywomen who have failed 
to see what we have been unable to show. In this case, as in so 
many others, deeper insight is everything—Tout comprendre c'est 
tout pardonner. 


Sornia JEx-BLAake, M.D. 





ASPECTS OF TENNYSON 


Ill 
THE REAL THOMAS BECKET 


Love thou thy land with love far-brought 
From out the storied Past, and used 
Within the Present, but transfused 

Thro’ future time by power of thought. 


EIGHT years ago I was so bold as to say that Lord Tennyson’s Becket 
was his noblest work. I was even bolder: I gave my reason for 
saying so. His Becket, I said, closes a prolonged struggle between 
prejudice and historic truth, and will reinstate in the affections of 
the English people the memory of one of England’s greatest men, 
after centuries of alienation caused by an act of royal tyranny that 


for pettiness and malice cannot be matched in history. 

The intervening years have proved that I was not too bold; and 
I gladly avail myself of the opportunity now given me to dwell upon 
the point. 

Nearly four centuries ago Henry the Eighth enacted the miser- 
able farce of commanding a guo warranto information to be filed 
by the Attorney-General against Thomas, sometime Archbishop 
of Canterbury, summoning him, four hundred years after he had 
been treacherously done to death, to answer the charge of high 
treason. To complete the mockery, counsel at the public expense 
was assigned to the martyr; he was declared guilty of contumacy, 
treason and rebellion, and sentence was passed upon him. According 
te this sentence and the proclamation that followed, his bones were 
condemned to be publicly burnt ; the offerings made at his shrine 
(they were of inestimable value, and the gifts of Christendom) were 
forfeited to the Crown; all persons were forbidden to call or esteem 
him a saint, and compelled to destroy every image and picture of 
him ; the festivals in his honour were abolished, and his name and 
remembrance erased out of all books, under pain of his Majesty’s 
indignation, and imprisonment at his Grace’s pleasure.' 

It was thus that the voice of the people was stifled, and the 
double reign of slander and prejudice inaugurated. 

1 Wilkins, Concilia, iii. 835-841. 
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But Henry the Eighth knew what he was at when he blasted the 
fair fame of the great Archbishop, dragged the martyr of liberty 
from his throne in the heart of the nation, and destroyed his altars 
throughout the land. With the sure instinct of a tyrant, he attacked 
a vital principle directly in the concrete form in which, appealing to 
the reason with a new force, it had sunk deep into the national 
mind, and been riveted afresh to the affection of the people. 

It is a noteworthy circumstance that, as the lifetime of St. Thomas 
of Canterbury naturally falls into three distinct epochs, so what may 
be called his history after his death, the history of his memory, 
divides itself into three clearly defined periods. But here the 
parallel ends: the sequence of the periods varies. The brilliant 
Chancellorship of Thomas Becket, preceded by the bright, promising 
days of his youth, was succeeded by the sad weary time of his 
Primacy, ending in martyrdom; the years of glory and worship 
immediately following his martyrdom were, on the other hand, 
succeeded by a time of contumely and misrepresentation initiated 
by Henry the Eighth, during which prejudice and perversity have 
borne such abundant fruit that only in recent years has there been 
a sign that truth would prevail. 

But now at last a third and glorious period has set in. Inaugurated, 
as far as Englishmen as a nation are concerned, by Richard Hurrell 
Froude, and advancing under, if not in spite of, the fluctuating 
lights of Southey, Giles, Lord Campbell, Milman, Robertscn, Fveeman, 
Stubbs, and J. A. Froude, it now, illuminated with the broad daylight 
of the Rolls Series,? culminates in the national drama of the Laureate. 

Englishmen have ever felt the spell exercised in life and death 
by England’s greatest Chancellor and Primate; but again and again 
prejudice has won the upper hand. If, fronting the splendour of 
Becket’s great deeds, or the radiance of a beautiful, touching, noble 
incident in his life, a ray of light for a moment pierced the dense 
fogs with which from childhood education had confused their mental 
vision, prejudice quickly reasserted its old ascendency and the light 
was lost to them. 

There is something much more to be dreaded than the fierce 
light that beats upon a throne: the obscuring of that light. And 
when Henry the Eighth darkened the memory of Thomas Becket he 
blinded the nation for centuries. 

I do not speak at random or with rhetorical exaggeration. 
Taken as a whole, the writers of this century—excluding Catholic 
writers, for they venerate Thomas Becket as a Saint—considered 
in the light of the Materials for the History of Archbishop 


? The publication, at the public expense, of the eight large volumes of the Rolls 
Series, dealing solely with the history of St. Thomas Becket, is one of the most 
striking instances I know of a nation making reparation for the evil deeds of its 
sometime sovereign. 
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Thomas Becket, of the Rolls Series, will be found to fully bear me 
out. But there are not many that have the time to make such a 
review; there are, perhaps, still fewer that have the patience. 
Happily, the need for it of former times no longer exists. Lord 
Tennyson, with the sight and insight of a Seer, saw the truth; 
with the strength of a strong man he proclaimed it, and with the 
rhythmic graces of his art, and the winning beauty of his genius, he 
clothed it. The strange travesties, the contradictions and inconsis- 
tencies, the false inferences, the clouds of misunderstanding and 
misrepresentation of a long line of writers, historians and biographers, 
all vanished before the single eye, the steady gaze of the poet who 
dared to look and was strong to see. 

But, distasteful and irksome though it be to plunge back into 
the darkness and windings of bigotry and prejudice when the sim- 
plicity and light of knowledge and genius beckon us forward, it 
is necessary, in order to understand the greatness, the true nobility 
of Tennyson’s work, for a moment at least to glance at some of the 
contradictions and calumnies in which honourable and gifted writers 
have been involved when unconsciously misrepresenting the life of one 
of England’s greatest sons. 

Not one of these historians, not one of these biographers, has 
wholly escaped the subduing power of heroic virtue ; however strong 
their prepossessions, however tough their prejudices, an admiration 
of their subject bursts from them in spite of themselves—or rather 
in spite of their adverse circumstances; but this very admiration 
itself has not unfrequently intensified the mischief of their misreading 
of history. 

For instance, when Southey * wrote that Becket ‘ was one of those 
men whose greatness is seen only in times of difficulty and danger 
when deprived of all adventitious aid and left wholly to themselves,’ 
and that ‘his spirit was one of those which difficulties and dangers 
serve only to exalt,’ it certainly gave a false air of impartiality to his 
description of him as ‘the boon companion of the King,’ who, up to 
his election to the See of Canterbury, had been anything rather than 
a Churchman. The praise is quickly obscured by gathering clouds 
of prejudice; and thick as snowflakes fall, ‘his lax notions of moral 
obligation,’ ‘ a spirit of aggression,’ ‘ an ambitious heart,’ ‘ambitious 
zeal,’ ‘a breach of faith,’ ‘ duplicity,’ ‘he acted with a deceitfulness 
for which excuse can only be found in the casuistry of his Church, 
‘whether he entertained the fear that his life was in danger, it was 
plainly his intention to act as if he did,’ ‘ violent and imperious in 
prosperity,’ ‘an inflexible temper, ‘an unbounded indignation.’ 
And then comes the summing up: ‘ In this long contention each party 
had committed acts as unwarrantable as the other could have desired.’ 

At the risk of digression I must recall one act, a notorious act, 
8 The Book of the Church. 
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of Henry’s in his six years’ struggle to change, not only the Constitu- 
tion of England, but also the ecclesiastical law of the whole of 
Christendom—reminding my readers meantime that in his love 
of Henry, which, in spite of everything, remained to the end, Becket 
never could bring himself to excommunicate him, though, as his 
letters show, he used every argument and entreaty that duty and 
affection could prompt to soften the King’s heart. 

In the depth of the winter, by the command of Henry, all the 
kindred and friends of the Archbishop were seized and transported 
beyond the sea. Neither age nor sex was spared—married and 
single, young and aged, the sick as well as the sound, orphans, 
widows, expectant mothers, nursing mothers with their babes in their 
arms, feeble old men, delicate girls, his clergy and secular friends— 
all were exiled, after having, with a refinement of cruelty, been forced 
to swear that they would present themselves before the Archbishop 
(himself in exile) in order to break his resolution by the sight of their 
miseries. And heartrending their miseries were; for by the same 
decree by which they were exiled their property was confiscated to 
the Crown, and, thus deprived of the means of subsistence, many died 
of cold and hunger. And the King did not stop here. In addition 
to this, he appropriated to himself all the Archbishop’s possessions, 
including the property of his See, which he committed to the charge 
of St. Thomas’s bitterest enemy, Ranulf de Broce. Further, as 
Henry the Eighth by royal proclamation proscribed all prayers to 
St. Thomas the Martyr, Henry the Second, by public edict, prohibited 
prayers for Thomas Becket the Confessor.‘ 

Lord Campbell,’ like other modern writers, has nothing but praise 
for Becket up to the time of his Primacy: ‘ the handsomest and the 
most accomplished man in the kingdom’ captivated him as much as 
he captivated Henry, until his principles thwarted the King’s will. 
His splendour, his valour, his vigorous and impartial justice are with- 
out a flaw. But then comes the Primacy, and with the Primacy his- 
toric truth vanishes. Lord Campbell avows the difficulty of analysing 
the feelings of Becket on the announcement of the King’s choice ; 
but immediately after, under the shelter of ‘ probably,’ he begins the 
legend of the ambitious prelate and his duplicity. He knows all 
about the glow of pleasure that Becket felt at the bare prospect of 
greatness, though he was so far his own dupe as to persuade himself 
that he was unwilling to have it thrust upon him. 

Were there more imagination in our English character, men would 
not, even in these latter days of conflicting creeds and religious 
division and contention, go so far astray in judging a man who was 
dominated by an unwavering faith in the great principles and 
dogmas of the one Church that in the twelfth century united all 
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Christendom in one belief under the sway of one ecclesiastical law. 
We should then have heard nothing of the ‘ wonderful transforma- 
tion’ in the Archbishop that exercised Lord Campbell and so many 
others ; and contemptuous allusions to hair-shirt and discipline would 
have been deemed as irrational, as mockery of those qui in stadio 
currunt. Neither, whilst disclaiming ‘mere vulgar ambition’ for 
Becket when he followed the usual course in like circumstances and 
resigned the Chancellorship, would there have been any temptation 
for a historian of weight to sympathise with Henry because, forsooth, 
knowing his Chancellor too well to believe that the resignation pro- 
ceeded from ‘ real humility and dislike of temporal power,’ his fears 
were aroused at such an indication of the higher and more dangerous 
ambition of a competitor striving ‘ to exalt the mitre above the crown.’ 

Alas, for the manifold might of prejudice! Just as though there 
would not have been a far wider field for a man of Becket’s attain- 
ments, had he been an ambitious man, in the combined exercise of 
both the highest ecclesiastical and secular authority in the kingdom 
than in that of the ecclesiastical alone, especially under such a 
sovereign as Henry the Second, the Rex Transmarinus® of his 
English subjects. Henry was even thought by contemporaries to 
aim at the establishment of a Viceroyalty when he obtained the 
Primacy for Becket,’ the first Englishman since the Conquest elected 
to that exalted post. But again I am digressing. 

Lord Campbell's final estimate of the great Archbishop is singu- 
larly instructive. The martyr for liberty was to him ‘the man who 
of all the English Chancellors since the foundation of the monarchy 
was of the loftiest ambition, of the greatest firmness of purpose, and 
the most capable of making every sacrifice to a sense of duty or for 
the acquisition of renown.’ ® 

Dean Milman’® takes quite another view than that of the popular 
Chancellor theory, exemplified in Southey and Lord Campbell ; but, 
notwithstanding that he is ungrudging in his admissions of Becket’s 
sacrifice ‘of the unbounded power and influence which he might have 
retained had he still condescended to be the favourite of the King, 
of his accomplishments, transcendent capacity—I use Milman’s own 
words—of his extraordinary abilities, his precocious, his unrivalled 
abilities, of his lofty and devoted churchmanship, his consummate 
abilities for business, of the promptitude, diligence, and pru- 
dence of a practised statesman shown by him, of the conclusive 
testimonies of his unimpeached morals, of his intrepid character, 
his quiet intrepidity and dauntlessness, notwithstanding that he 
allows him to have been the most distinguished Churchman in 
Christendom, the champion of the sacerdotal order—notwithstanding 
that he allows and admits all this, he, too, falls into endless mis- 

* Materials, iii. 121, 123, 127, 132. ” Ibid. iv. 94. 
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representations, and is guilty of precisely the same kinds of contra- 
diction and assumption as the preceding writers, but more marked 
and stronger. 

He cannot view the Archbishop from the standpoint of the 
twelfth century, when one faith governed all, and the appeal to Rome, 
the centre of it, was the sole safety of the millions of Christendom 
from the rapacity and, worse, the unbridled passions of tyrants. In 
Milman’s hands the man of lofty churchmanship and quiet intre- 
pidity, who freely and willingly sacrificed unbounded power and 
influence, becomes likewise a man of ambitious and inflexible heart, 
given to tergiversation, the approver of haughty counsels, revengeful, 
and guilty of a fury of haughtiness equalling the fury of resentment 
in the King: of a King, be it remembered, who in his insane, brutal 
rage caused a messenger of the Archbishop’s to be put to the horrid 
torture of having fingers thrust into his eyes as if to gouge them 
out, till the blood flowed, then ordered scalding water to be forced 
down his throat, and finally had him cast into prison'’—a fit accom- 
paniment of such other cruelties as the exile of Becket’s kindred and 
friends under every species of aggravation of their wretchedness. 

Nor is this all, nor nearly all; but one short passage more, with- 
out criticism or comment of mine, will be enough, if not more than 
enough, of Dean Milman :— 


If the King would have consented to allow Churchmen to despise all law—if 
he had not insisted on hanging priests guilty of homicide as freely as laymen— 
he might have gone on unreproved in his career of ambition; he might unrebuked 
have seduced or ravished the wives and daughters of his nobles; extorted 
without remonstrance of the clergy any revenue from his subjects, if he had kept 
his hands from the treasure of the Church. Henry’s real tyranny was not the 
object of the Churchman’s censure, oppugnancy, or resistance. The cruel and 
ambitious and rapacious King would doubtless have lived unexcommunicated, and 
died with plenary absolution. 


These three authors—Southey, Campbell, and Milman—are, I 
think, fair samples of what the animus born of Henry the Eighth’s 
policy has effected in cultivated and learned men free from every 
charge of intentional unfairness and misrepresentation ; and through 
them we can judge of the spirit that has permeated more or less the 
mind of the nation. 

Of still later writers it would be impossible to say that, with even 
increased facilities of knowing the truth, they have succeeded in 
divesting themselves of the old spirit of prejudice. 

I will say nothing of Canon Robertson. His great and pains- 
taking labours in editing the Materials of the Rolls Series till death 
stayed his hand may, I think, be taken to have cancelled all that was 
unworthy in his earlier work." 

But of another historian, one of whom every Englishman is proud, 
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I cannot be silent. Professor Stubbs—now Bishop of Oxford—in 
dealing with St. Thomas’? has shown himself something very dif- 
ferent from an impartial judge, to say nothing of a sympathetic or 
generous one. He esteems St. Thomas an extraordinary man, and 
he acknowledges that, at all times, whatever he did he did it with all 
his might ; but that is the best he can say of him. Even for the 
great Chancellor, ‘ who has left his mark on the law and constitution 
of England for all later time,’ * he has no higher tribute than that 
he was ‘an indefatigable letter-writer, an efficient judge, a cunning 
financier,’ and that is all. For the Archbishop he has barely a good 
word. He becomes 

The high ecclesiastic pure and simple, coveting the Papal legation, hand and 
glove with the Pope. . . . An unflinching and unreasoning supporter of all 


clerical claims, right or wrong, wholesome or unwholesome, consistent or incon- 


sistent with his previous life and opinions. 

In speaking of the Archbishop’s action in enforcing the feudal 
rights of his see, Professor Stubbs says that ‘he showed himself 
somewhat grasping, or at all events made himself enemies at a 
moment when his experience should have taught him to be more 
politic ’"—a style of writing surely unworthy of a great historian, and 
one peculiarly misleading: 7.e. to make a positive charge, and then 
immediately afterwards, when the first impression has been given, to 
supplement it with an alternative one of quite a different kind. 
Anything of a grasping character was foreign to St. Thomas’s nature, 
judged by contemporary history; but he certainly did not stop to 
consider the mere policy of an action where the maintenance of a 
great principle was at stake. And this is not the only place where 
Professor Stubbs makes this kind of alternative charge :— 

Three months, however, intervened before Becket started for home, and 
during the time he had several meetings with the King, in which he behaved, 
or his behaviour was interpreted, in a way prejudicial to his reputation for 
sincerity. 

Who so interpreted his behaviour? And why is there no word of 
the King’s insincerity in withholding the kiss of peace, in withhold- 
ing the money promised for the Archbishop’s return to England, and 
of all the rest of Henry’s faithlessness? These may seem slight 
points; but they are of cumulative force, and reveal the bias of an 
influential writer. 

At the Northampton Council the fear that the King intended 
violence to the Archbishop was so general that some of the courtiers 
who remained faithful to Becket warned him of it; the recreant 
bishops urged it as a ground for his immediate resignation ; and, to 
crown all, immediately St. Thomas entered the castle the gates were 
closed behind him and locked.'* Nevertheless, we read in the Early 

12 Epochs of Modern History—The Early Plantagenets ; Constitutional History 
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Plantagenets that the Archbishop carried his own cross on the occa- 
sion, ‘partly as a safeguard against violence which he had no reason 
to apprehend, partly in an awful, miserable parody of the Great Day 
of Calvary.’ 

And so Professor Stubbs’s picture grows more and more grievously 
at variance with the picture of contemporary records :— 


All the rest of his career is the same—a morbid craving after the honours of 
martyrdom, or confessorship at the least, a crafty policy for embroiling Henry 
with his many enemies, combined with a plausible allegation that it is all for his 
good and that of the Church. There is in him some greatness of character still, 
some sincerity, we will hope, but no self-renunciation, no self-restraint, no earnest 
striving for peace; little, very little care of the flock over which he was overseer, 
and which was left shepherdless. 

And then at last we are told in conclusion that 


it is only by considering the horrible sufferings of his death that we can pardon 
him for the conduct that brought the pains of death upon him. 


Surely there is something even worse than damning with faint 
praise ! 

Whilst such sad blots were once more defacing history, it is 
pleasant to remember that, as R. H. Froude and Giles and Father 
Morris were modifying the influence of the Southeys and Campbells 
and Milmans of earlier years, a distinguished poet devoted himself 
to the like difficult task of counteracting, if not of removing, preju- 


dice and effacing untruth. The reception that Mr. Aubrey de Vere’s 
St. Thomas of Canterbury received marked a growing fairness in the 
public temper. What chance of fixing attention or winning the 
least general recognition would even so beautiful a poem as this have 
had a few years previously? As little probably as Mr. R. A. 
Thompson’s biography '° would have had now. 

Mr. De Vere’s Becket is the Becket of history; but whilst some 
prefer the meditative strength of his poem, the popular mind will be 
most impressed with the rapid action and more vivid picture of Lord 
Tennyson. Mr. De Vere thinks most of the Saint; Lord Tennyson 
thinks most of the hero. Mr. De Vere elaborates ; the Poet Laureate 
condenses ; and hence, whilst the former appeals specially to the 
more thoughtful few, the swift concentrated strength of the latter 
will reach far and near, and win equally popular sympathy and culti- 
vated appreciation. 

But I am anticipating. I would I were not. I should then be 
spared even a passing allusion to an instance of the tough vitality of 
prejudice, of its all-penetrating, all-corroding influence, that I would 
rather not revert to. Happily, however, I need allude to it only to 
pass it by. For the very grave misrepresentations of that most 
brilliant, fascinating writer, Mr. J. A. Froude,'® have already been 
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met and refuted and condemned, singly and successively, by one 
whose judgment has been neither reversed nor questioned ; by one 
who, if unconscious bias did in some degree deprive him of the deeper 
insight of the elder Froude, nevertheless wrote nobly of St. Thomas, 
and assisted immensely the progress of the vindication that has been 
slowly worked out in this century. It is matter for profound regret, 
however, that, though Mr. J. A. Froude was not utterly regardless of 
Mr. Freeman’s remonstrances, he nevertheless republished his four 
articles,!? with many of their base and baseless charges and unjust 
imputations, in all the fulness of the picturesque force and daring 
that make his utterances so singularly seductive to the unwary. But 
even these will not now be easily misled by his graver misstatements ; 
and all the allurements of alliteration and picturesque imagination 
can scarcely at this time of day reconcile people to a historian who, 
in his lightest manner, could covertly asperse the fair fame of the 
great Archbishop, and fasten the character of a ‘ profligate scoundrel’ 
on ‘ oue of the most distinguished men of any race that this island 
has ever produced,’ whose unspotted life at all times, in every cir- 
cumstance, under every temptation—even the most exceptional— 
after the sharp scrutiny of malice and the close investigation of 
anxious veneration, was the theme of historians and biographers, and 
the admiration and envy of a lax Court and licentious society.'* 

I now naturally pass on to Mr. Freeman’s influence. Mr, Freeman 
did so much in the vindication of St. Thomas of Canterbury,'® espe- 
cially with regard to that early part of the Martyr’s career when he 
exercised his splendid administrative gifts in the secular service of 
the King and country, that it is not easy at first sight to understand 
how he could have thrown any weight into the other scale. For, 
alas! even Mr. Freeman has not escaped the effects of the universal 
atmosphere of prejudice. Indeed, he frankly says that he has little 
or no sympathy with Becket as Archbishop; that his real personal 
interest ends with the Chancellorship. This lack of sympathy, how- 
ever, did not prevent him from declaring that ‘ above all St. Thomas 
of Canterbury was emphatically a hero;’ or from seeing that ‘the 
heroic grandeur of the Catholic saint appealed irresistibly to the 
heart of the poet.’ But in his avowal lies, I think, the explana- 
tion of the strange view he takes of Becket’s later years, and of the 
greatest blemish that is to be found in his otherwise, for the most 
part, just and judicious estimate of a great man. 

After Becket’s elevation to the Primacy, artificiality, according 
to Mr. Freeman, colours and overwhelms and spoils everything else 
in Becket’s career. He does not scorn Becket for it ; he does not rail 
1” Short Studies on Great Subjects, 4th series. 
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at him for it ; he does not even blame him for it; but it grieves and 
disappoints him beyond measure. He cannot get rid of the notion 
or the word. He harps on them incessantly and to weariness. They 
run through his well-known essay St. Thomas of Canterbury and his 
Biographers ; they pervade that part of his Norman Conquest 
that relates to St. Thomas; and they are echoed again and again in 
his Life and Times of Thomas Becket. A mistaken view like this 
naturally leads to wrong conclusions ; inconsistency and confusion are 
the inevitable result. And, coming from a historian of such high 
standing as Mr. Freeman, it has doubtless had its share in retarding 
the vindication that in other respects he did so much to promote. 

Thanks, however, in no small degree to Mr. Freeman, there is 
scarcely an educated Englishman now that is not ready to dwell with 
proud content upon one side of the brilliant Chancellor days of 
Becket, and to acknowledge the great things that England owes to 
his administration as a secular ruler. Nearly all his countrymen pay 
ungrudging homage to Becket’s great secular gifts, if I may so call 
them, and to the use he made of them. They even acknowledge his 
piety, and generous charity, and pure life. But when they come to 
talk of the great change that followed his elevation to the Primacy, it 
is manifest that the real inner life of the man as Chancellor has 
escaped many of them as much as it at times escaped Mr. Freeman. 

This, I think, caused an acute critic (acute I must say, though in 
some points I differ from him) to regret that Lord Tennyson in his 
‘common-sense view of Becket’s character’ had ignored the oppor- 
tunity of depicting the one psychological problem which might well 
tempt a dramatist of analytic mood—his transformation from a states- 
man to a Churchman, from a man of the world worldly to an eccle- 
siastic who wore the tonsure, not only on his head, but in his heart— 
the contrast of the Becket of Toulouse and the Becket of Clarendon.” 

The solution of all these paradoxes will be found in the perfect 
continuity of the mind and character of Thomas Becket. His circum- 
stances, duties, and surroundings changed suddenly and greatly ; but 
he never changed. The man was the same throughout. Let us 
read him as they read him who lived with him. 

The handsome gifted son of Gilbert Becket and Matilda his wife 
was in boyhood a pupil of Robert Prior of Merton; he continued his 
studies at the London schools and the University of Paris. At the 
age of twenty-five, after he had gained a practical insight into the 
business of life, both in his father’s house and with his kinsman Osbern 
Witdeniers, he entered the household of Archbishop Theobald, and 
there became a thorough and formed ecclesiastic. During this time 
the Archbishop took him to Rome with him, and sent him there in- 
dependently on all kinds of important ecclesiastical and political affairs. 
Amongst others he was charged with the delicate negotiations relat- 
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ing to the succession to the Crown, which by his ‘ subtle prudence and 
cleverness’?! he secured to Henry. It was also during this period 
that he obtained leave of the Primate Theobald to go to Bologna for 
the study of canon law. He remained there a year, under Gratian,” 
and thence went to Auxerre for the same purpose. Few ecclesiastics 
have had a more mature formation than he had, From the Arch- 
bishop’s household he went straight to the Court. 

At the Court there was undoubtedly much in the outward life of 
the magnificent statesman, judge, and warrior that was incompatible 
with a strict observance of the ecclesiastical state. But there was a 
continuity in his inner, deeper life, marked by piety, purity, and 
severe personal austerities, that was never broken. And the whole 
stream of his life, which was partially diverted for awhile, returned 
with full tide when he became priest and Archbishop. 

The Chancellorship was none of his seeking. He accepted it at 
the injunction of Archbishop Theobald. And even during his Chan- 
cellor days, when in the fullest enjoyment of the King’s favour and 
friendship, he longed to be free of the Court and back in his old 
home with Archbishop Theobald; and he often begged the Arch- 
bishop to take him back into his service. But the Archbishop 
refused.* 

Judging from what Fitzstephen says, Theobald was fully justified 
in his refusal. It would be difficult to produce a more striking 
passage from our early records than Fitzstephen’s account of what 
Becket mainly effected for the ‘ noble Kingdom of England and Holy 
Church’ when, entering on his new duties as Chancellor, he found 
the legacy of disorder and anarchy left by Stephen working the 
misery and ruin of the people.™ 

No wonder that, the most trusted and intimate counsellor of the 
King, he won favour and enjoyed it without stint among all classes : 
‘Cancellarii summus erat in clero, militia et populo regni favor.’ » 

As regards his ecclesiastical policy, even that underwent no real, 
intrinsic change when Becket became Archbishop. 

His firmness in resisting breaches of ecclesiastical law, as witnessed 
in his opposition to the marriage of the King’s brother and the 
Countess Isabel, and that of Mary of Blois and the Count of Boulogne, 
is certainly more characteristic of the high principles required in a 
ruler of the Church than of an easy-going, pleasure-loving, secular 
administrator. The marriage of the latter was unquestionably hin- 
dered by him during his Chancellorship. His opposition to that of 
William and Isabel took place between 1159 and 1163, and if not 
during the Chancellorship must have been very soon after his conse- 
cration and before his rupture with the King at Westminster and 

21 Gervasii Op. Hist., Rolls Series. 2% Materials, ii. 304. 
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Clarendon. It was the undying hatred he caused by opposing this 
unlawful marriage that instigated the savage brutality of Le Breton 
when he broke his sword on the pavement of Canterbury Cathedral 
by the violence of the blow with which he struck the prostrate Arch-~ 
bishop, saying, ‘Take that for the love of my Lord William, the 
King’s brother.’ * 

In fact, allowing for the difference of circumstances, position, and 
responsibility, no change of principle can be discovered between the 
ecclesiastical policy of the Chancellor and that of the Archbishop. 
There were many things that as Chancellor Becket could not prevent, 
though he might disapprove of them, but that, once in the higher 
and independent office of Primate, duty would compel him to resist. 
Things that so long as he was Chancellor he might use persuasion, 
counsel, diplomacy, to prevent, or might even let be; but that, once 
Archbishop, he would have to forbid. In those days the Primate was 
the yokefellow of the King; the Chancellor was only his right-hand 
man.”7 

And so far from being artificial, St. Thomas’s life, whether 
public or private, was after his consecration distinctly in conformity 
with his previous character, though raised toa higher level. But 
when the King came to feel that he was no longer dealing with his 
Chancellor but with an independent power, the head of the Church 
in England, he resented the old ascendency and broke the bonds of 
friendship. 

His passing irritation at the Archbishop’s resumption of alienated 
Church lands was succeeded by greater Anger on Becket’s refusal 
to obey a peremptory command to absolve William of Eynesford, 
excommunicated for infringing the rights of the See of Canterbury ; 
and the breach went on rapidly widening till the King made a direct 
attack upon the liberties of the clergy. 

It was as much a part of the law of the land then that a cleric 
should not be tried by a civil court as it now is that a peer of the 
realm shall be tried by his equals. Ecclesiastical sentences were 
very severe, though they did not amount to the hideous tortures of 
the tyrannical civil courts; and, moreover, including as they did 
degradation—that is, the total loss of every ecclesiastical privilege 
and immunity—the degraded cleric, an outlaw from his own class, 
became thereby for any after-offence as amenable to secular tribunals 
as any layman. 

In such well-known cases as those of Philip of Brois, the cleric 
who stole a chalice, and the priest of the Salisbury diocese accused, 
not proved guilty, of murder, the severe penalties of degradation, 
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public flagellation, deprivation, branding, imprisonment for life, and 

banishment were severally inflicted.** But such punishment did not 
satisfy Henry. He summoned the Council of Westminster, and 
demanded that, contrary to the laws of England, a cleric should 
suffer twice for the same crime—i.e. that he should first be degraded 
in presence of the royal officials, and then be straightway handed 
over to them to receive corporal punishment without any defence 
from benefit of clergy—that is, the exemption of the Church. 

The bishops—‘ not columns, but reeds,’ as Herbert of Bosham, 
who was present at the Council, called them—were ready to yield. 
Becket, with the instinctive justice of an Englishman, protested 
that it was unjust to condemn a man twice for the same fault, and, 
with the unerring prescience of a true Churchman, added that the 
liberty of the Church was in danger, for which a bishop should be 
ready to give his life. 

Where concession was justifiable, his old affection for the King 
and his yearning to be at peace amidst his people made the Arch- 
bishop only too ready to grant it; but where duty and principle 
alike forbade it he was inflexible, and, in spite of the depth and 
warmth of his feelings, he endured exile himself, the exile of his 
kindred and friends, the insults and violence of his enemies, the aliena- 
tion of his own order, and, perhaps hardest of all, the procrastination 
and vacillation of the Sovereign Pontiff, perplexed by the conflicting 
statements of the various messengers who ‘ wore the threshold of the 
Apostles hurrying to and fro,’ *® and harassed by the intrigues of 
corrupt officials of the Roman Court. 

And here I must say one word about the Archbishop’s momentary 
yielding in the matter of the customs—customs, not laws, be it 
remembered. St. Thomas never either sealed or signed the Consti- 
tutions of Clarendon. Before the customs were written out or even 
drawn up he promised that on accepting them he would omit the 
words so obnoxious to the King of ‘saving his order’; and at 
Clarendon, when he pledged himself to observe them—-still un- 
written, be it remembered—he omitted the words. Both these 
concessions, taken alone, may be deemed a weakness; but the 
bitterness with which the Archbishop lamented it has, I think, led 
many to suppose his fault greater than it really was. 

Moreover, the circumstances under which he yielded must be 
borne in mind. Greater pressure could not be brought to bear 
upon any man than was then brought to bear upon St. Thomas. 
The whole world was against him : or rather, he seemed to be standing 

against the judgment of the whole world—of that of his own friends 
and counsellors, as well as of the partisans and advisers of the King. 
Arnulph, Bishop of Lisieux, instigated the King to try to win over 
the clergy, the Archbishop of York, and the rest of the episcopate to 
% Materials, iii. 265. * Ibid. iii, 415. 
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his side, first of all, in the hope that if their countenance were with- 
drawn the Saint would yield ; * and six times he crossed the Channel 
(and only think what six journeys across the Channel implied in those 
days!) in order to bring the Pope to a favourable view of the King’s 
demand. 

Next Hilary of Chichester came with his expostulations.*' Then 
came John, Count of Vendéme, and Robert de Melun, Bishop-elect of 
Hereford, in the company of the Abbot of l’Auméne, who brought 
letters purporting to be from the Pope, which urged great modera- 
tion and submission to the King, saying that the Church was in 
trouble in the troubles of its head, and that prudence must avert 
a similar trouble from befalling England. In addition to this, the 
Abbot insisted with plausible importunity that the Pope counselled 
the Archbishop to yield for the sake of peace, and that hence the 
responsibility of submission now rested with the Pope. He also 
brought letters from the Cardinals all on the same side, and declaring 
that the King had given his assurance that he intended no detriment 
to the Church.*? 

It was after this that the Primate made his first promise. The 
Council of Clarendon was summoned in order that the promise might 
be ratified in public. Meanwhile, doubts arising as to the trust- 
worthiness of the Abbot’s assertions, St. Thomas decided against a 
public ratification. Whereupon Jocelin of Salisbury and William of 
Norwich, in mortal terror of the King, besought him with tears in 
their eyes to have mercy on them, as their very lives depended on his 
reconciliation with the King; but they could not move him.* The 
Earls of Leicester and Cornwall added their entreaties and dire prog- 
nostications, likewise in vain; and it was not until the Master of the 
English Templars and Hostes of Boulogne had reasserted the argu- 
ments of Philip of ’Aumone, that weighed with him so much before, 
and had solemnly pledged themselves that the King would not 
attempt to injure the Church, and that nothing more should be 
heard of the Constitutions—it was not until then that the Arch- 
bishop, having consulted the other bishops anew, made the required 
promise,* a promise repented of immediately. Henry’s arbitrary and 
unconstitutional interpretation of the customs showed the promise to 
be incompatible with the primatial oath of office, and therefore 
void. 

The day after his second promise, when the Constitutions of 
Clarendon, which meantime had been drawn up by the King’s direc- 
tion, were read aloud in Council and severely criticised and con- 
demned by St. Thomas, on the King’s demand that the Archbishop 
and the bishops should affix their seals to them—which, be it observed, 

® Materials, i. 14; ii. 377; iv. 29, 30. " Thid. i. 14, 15; ii. 378. 
8 Jbid. i. 15; iii, 276-278; iv. 31, 32. 8 Tbid.i. 6; iv. 34. 
 Thid,i.17; iv. 35. 
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was not simply exacting the promise to observe the unwritten customs 

already given, but also requiring from the bishops a particular inter- 
pretation of them—the Archbishop answered, ‘By God Almighty, 
never during my lifetime shall my seal be set to them.’ * 

The critic of Lord Tennyson, whom I have already quoted, 
laments that the late Poet-Laureate has, in his Becket, been an 
annalist rather than an analyst, seizing upon salient events, and 
leaving the intervening motives and emotions to take care of them- 
selves. This is what I think, under the special circumstances, a 
signal merit of the drama, in so far as it is a portrait of St. Thomas. 

Hitherto there has been a great deal too much meddling with 
motives and emotions in connection with the great Archbishop, and 
too little regard shown for the real facts of his life. It would have 
been better both for historic truth and English love of fair play 
if more attention had been paid to the facts, and the motives and 
emotions had been left to take care of themselves. This is what has 
happened now. In Tennyson’s Becket we have a picture of the man 
in the narrative of facts by a master-hand that, thrown upon the 
popular mind, will appeal to it and win it by degrees, as in the past 
the living facts themselves went home to the heart of the nation and 
directly swayed the affections of the masses, when they found utter- 
ance in the glorious and now vanished shrine of Canterbury Cathedral, 
or the fostering home for the suffering poor which has now grown 
into the vast London hospital that bears his name. 

From the first page to the last, with a marvellous adhesion to 
historic fact and sequence, with vigorous or subtle strokes, Lord 
Tennyson swiftly and boldly paints his portrait, till the Becket of 
history, as he was known in his daily outward life, stands a living 
man before us, His purity, his lofty standard of duty, his humility 
and self-mistrust, his natural ardour of temperament and impetuosity, 
his self-control and calmness, his heroic courage in the face of danger 
and sternness with tyranny, his tenderness of heart and patience in the 
presence of weakness and suffering, his strong affections, his deep 
sense of justice, his large-mindedness, his minute thoughtfulness, 
his profound religious feeling, his keen perception of the failings of 
the cloister, his great administrative power, his popular sympathies 
and love of the poor, his fondness for Nature and animals, his 
patriotism, his splendour, his single-mindedness, his generosity, his 
magnanimity, his passion for liberty—all this, falling naturally into 
the action without strain or effort, is either directly or implicitly 
manifest, and makes itself felt. 

Take the Prologue—a powerfully dramatic and condensed retro- 
spect forecasting the whole action of the piece. The vivid truth of 
the Prologue alone is enough to undo a century of slander and 


% «Per Deum omnipotentem, nunquam me vivente sigillum meum his apponetur.’ 
—Materials, iv. 37. 
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prejudice. What is the impression at the outset conveyed by the 
dialogue? We have at once the pleasure-loving, passionate, arbi- 
trary, grasping sovereign contrasted with the brilliant, genial 
Chancellor, ready, it is true, to return jest for jest, but also with an 
undercurrent of serious purpose and strong principle running 
throughout his good-humoured banter. 

It is very skilful how, in the interest of the game, Becket is made 
to disregard the King’s violent outbursts against the Church, yet 
promptly to check the notion that, Bishop or Archbishop, he would 
deal lightly with sin. He lets the King twit him for his constitu- 
tional delicacy in matters of the table, but stops him instantly and 
boldly when from meats and wine he would pass on to gallantry ; 
and Thomas the Chancellor stands inches higher than Henry the 
King. Thus slander dies, and history reigns again. 

It is history, too, when, pointing to his gay sleeve, he repels the 
first hint that he will succeed Theobald; and history gleams and 
flashes and sparkles in the humility, and piety, and prescience of his 
answer to the King, pressing the point, and urging that, though he 
might refuse to be a bishop, ‘‘‘ Nolo archiepiscopari’ is quite another 


matter :’— 
A more awful one. 


Make me archbishop! Why, my liege, I know 
Some three or four poor priests a thousand times 
Fitter for this grand function. Me archbishop ! 
God's favour and King’s favour might so clash 
That thou and I——That were a jest indeed ! 

So, too, his sorrow at the death of his old friend and master, 
Archbishop Theobald, is of history. And we have the very words 
from Grim of the base, brutal Fitzurse, who could not brook his lofty 
spirit : ‘Ay, but he speaks to a noble as though he were a churl, and 
to a churl as if he were a noble.’ 

In the first scene at Northampton there is alas! a slip, a great 
slip—Becket is made to sign the Constitutions of Clarendon, and 
later this is repeated. And at page 28 the Archbishop speaks as 
though he had given no warning to Henry, though history tells that 
he did warn the King of what he was to expect. 

But wonderfully true to the real Becket is his farewell to the 
cowardly retainers leaving him under the King’s frown :— 


God bless you all! God redden your pale blood! .. . 


Farewell, friends! farewell, swallows! I wrong the bird; she leaves only the 
nest she built, they leave the builder. 


And his pity for the maimed dog :— 


. + - Poor beast! Poor beast! ... Who misuses a dog would misuse a 
child—they cannot speak for themselves, 


And for his sumpter-mule, ‘mutilated poor brute.’ And the 
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deeper tenderness of such passages as the exquisite lines on the wild- 
fowl, and the little fair-haired Norman maid struck with leprosy, 
Even in the mistaken episode, as I judge it, of Rosamund the 

spirit of history is preserved. There is no more of the narrow- 
minded fanatic or arrogant, merciless prelate than there is of 
connivance at royal vice; but there is the firmness, forbearance, and 
large-mindedness of a high-principled, godly man in his dealings with 
the woman wronged by Henry, who cannot see her own or others’ 
wrong :— 

I fled and found thy name a charm to get me 

Food, roof and rest. I met a robber once ; 

I told him I was bound to see the Archbishop ; 

‘ Pass on,’ he said, and in thy name I pass’d 

From house to house. In one a son stone-blind 

Sat by his mother’s hearth: he had gone too far 

Into the King’s own woods; and the poor mother, 

So soon as she learnt I was a friend of thine, 

Cried out against the cruelty of the King. 

I said it was the King’s courts, not the King; 

But she would not believe me, and she wish’d 

The Church were King: she had seen the Archbishop once, 

So mild, so kind. The people love thee, father. 


That they did; and when he returned from exile all Kent and 
all London poured forth to welcome him, the poor weeping for joy 


and crying out, ‘ Blessed is he who cometh in the name of the 
Lord, the father of the orphans and the judge of the widows ’— 
Pater orphanorum et judex viduarum.® 
. . the bells rang out even to deafening, 

Organ and pipe, and dulcimer, chants and hymns 

In all the churches, trumpets in the halls, 

Sobs, laughter, cries: they spread their raiment down 

Before me—would have made my pathway flowers, 

Save that it was mid-winter in the street, 

But full mid-summer in those honest hearts. 


That is truly the scene described by Fitzstephen and Herbert of 
Bosham. Indeed, I might quote innumerable passages to show how 
entirely the true Archbishop has given place to the legendary one of 
prejudice. It is the Becket of Grim, and Herbert, and Fitzstephen, 
not the haughty one of legend and of fiction, that welcomes beggars’ 
prayers and asks for Rosamund’s. It is the man who could bear to 
be told of his shortcomings, because ‘four eyes see better than 
two,’ *? that John of Salisbury rebukes for his firmness in rebuke till 
he is fain to end :— 


.. + Lerave 
Thy pardon—I have still thy leave to speak. 


% Materials, iii. 477. 

s7 «« |. . Pariter et excessum indica, si quo tu ipse videris et judicaveris 
excedentem.” Et in calce sermonis adjiciens, “ Circumspectius quippe,” inquit, 
“et clarius quatuor duo oculi vident.” ’—Jbid. iii. 186. 
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But it is in the last two scenes, after the entrance of the 
knights, that the power of the poem is felt at its fullest, giving all 
the beautiful contrasts of St. Thomas’s character: his lofty spirit, 
now firm in rebuking the traitors, now melting into tenderness at 
the thought of his people. No threats move him. 


Nay, when they seek to overturn our rights, 

I ask no leave of king or mortal man 

To set them straight again. Alone I do it. 
Give to the King the things that are the King’s, 
And those of God to God. 


At the threat of death seven hundred years ago his noble words 
anticipated his dauntless end ;** they are nobly echoed here :— 


Ye think to scare me from my loyalty 

To God and to the Holy Father: No! 

Tho’ all the swords in England flash’d above me, 
Ready to fall at Ienry’s word or yours— 

Tho’ all the loud-lung’d trumpets upon earth 
Blared from the heights of all the thrones of her kings, 
Blowing the world against me, I would stand 
Clothed with the full authority of Rome, 

Mail’d in the perfect panoply of faith, 

First of the foremost of their files, who die 

For God, to people heaven in the great day 
When God makes up His jewels. Once I fled— 
Never again, and you—I marvel at you— 

Ye know what is between us. Ye have sworn 
Yourselves my men when I was Chancellor— 
My vassals—and yet threaten your Archbishop 
In his own house. 


What follows is as close to history as Father Morris’s harmony of 
contemporary writers, which for simplicity and beauty has not been 
surpassed.*? 

Amidst all the confusion, haste, and terror surrounding him, the 
Archbishop alone, as the several historians record, is calm. It isa 
calmness that makes itself felt in every narrative of the time. The 
monks drag and urge him hither and thither from the palace to the 
Cathedral, thinking that there during Vespers would be safety, 
and then flee. The Archbishop having resisted them, waits till 

8s « Frustra mihi minamini; si omnesgladii Angliw capiti meo immineant, ab 
observatione justitia Dei et obedientia domini papz terrores vestri non me dimovere 
poterunt. Pede ad pedem me reperietis in Domini proelio. Semel recessi timidus 
sacerdos ; redii in consilio et obedientia domini papz ad ecclesiam meam: amplius 
in sempiternum non eam deseram, Si liceat mihi in pace fungi sacerdotio meo, 
bonum est mihi; si minus, fiat de me voluntas Dei. Prater hxc, nostis quid inter 
me et vos sit; unde et magis miror, quod audetis archiepiscopo in domo sua minari.’ 
— Lbid. iii, 134-5. 

89 The Life and Martyrdom of St. Thomas Becket. For those who have neither 
the time nor the means to spend upon the Materials of the Rolls Series, the last 
edition of this work of the learned and accurate Jesuit is invaluable. It is the 
eight large volumes of the Rolls Series in brief, and gives many of the most important 
passages in the Archbishop’s life in the very words of contemporary writers, 
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cross-bearer, mitre and pallium, everyone and everything, are in 
order, and then, seeing that the monks have fled, quietly says: ‘Our 
dovecote flown! I cannot tell why monks should all be cowards.’ *° 

When Grim and others in their terror shut the doors of the 
transept and bolt out the monks, it is the Archbishop, pursued by 
his murderers, who commands the doors to be opened, and waits to 
see the last monk inside, just as Becket really waited in the face of 
death, and forbade the Cathedral to be made a castle."! 

All have fears for him; he has fears only for others. Just at the 
last compunction seems to have touched De Morville, and he bade 
the Archbishop fly; but St. Thomas’s resolution is unalterable :— 


I will not. 
I am readier to be slain than thou to slay. 
Ilugh, I know well thou hast but half a heart 
To bathe this sacred pavement with my blood. 
God pardon thee and these, but God’s full curse 
Shatter you all to pieces if ye harm 
One of my flock.** 


Wounded by the profligate Fitzurse, he prays :— 


I do commend my cause to God, the Virgin, 
St. Denis of France and St. Alphege of England, 
And all the tutelar saints of Canterbury.” 


Then, after Grim’s vain defence, falling on his knees under the 
blow of De Tracy, he utters his last word ere he sinks prone and 
his voice is stilled by De Brito’s sword :— 


At the right hand of Power— 
Power and great glory—for thy Church, O Lord— 
Into Thy hands, O Lord—into Thy hands.** 


And now I would ask anyone who has read the whole poem and 
considered the network of cruel misrepresentation that has enveloped 
the memory of St. Thomas for centuries, whether any analysis, 
however subtle, could have given a more vivid idea of the Archbishop 
than the impressive picture by the Poet Laureate, and annalist if it 


“ «,.. ne timeatis; plerique monachi plus justo timidi sunt et pusillanimes.’ 
—Materials, iii. 138. 

4! «Absit ut de ecclesia Dei castellum faciamus.’—JZbid. ii. 435. See also 
iii. 139. 

“2 ... sed auctoritate Dei interdico, ne quempiam meorum tangatis.’—JZbid. 
ii. 319. See also iii. 140. 

48 ¢«Inclinata in modum orantis cervice, junctis pariter et elevatis sursum 
manibus, Deo et Sanctw Marix et beato martyri Dionysio suam et ecclesix causam 
commendavit.’—TZbid. ii, 437. 

‘4 «Tertio vero percussus martyr genua flexit et cubitos, seipsum hostiam 
viventem offerendo, dicens submissa voce: “Pro nomine Jesu et ecclesix tuitione 
mortem amplecti paratus sum.” ‘"—-Jdid. ii. 437. 

‘Archiepiscopus a capite defluum cum brachio detergens et videns cruorem, 
gratias Deo agebat dicens: “In manus tuas, Domine, commendo spiritum meum.” ’— 
Tbid. iii. 141. 
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must be, wrought from the very acts and words he did and spoke ? 
Or whether there can be a question of the nation’s debt to Lord 
Tennyson for his share in disposing us for a right appreciation of one 
of the grandest and most pathetic of human histories ? 

I fearlessly conclude as I began: Lord Tennyson’s Becket is his 
noblest work; for it will reinstate a great Englishman in the 
affections of a great people; and of nations as of individuals it is 
equally true that 


Blest 
Is he whose heart is the home of the great dead 
And their great thoughts. 


AGNES LAMBERT. 





THE TAXATION OF GROUND-RENTS 


Lorp RosEBERY, speaking on the 15th of last month to a meeting of 
‘The London Reform Union,’ did not hesitate to express his opinion 
that the subject of the taxation of ground-rents is ‘ beset with snares 
and pitfalls.’ In spite of this high authority, the subject is usually 
presented to popular audiences and included in election addresses— 
those attractive receptacles for party chickens which it is sometimes 
hoped will not too early come home to roost—as if it were quite of a 
simple nature, exhibiting few difficulties either in principle or practice, 
and needing for its satisfactory settlement scarcely more deliberation 
by Parliament than would be reasonably required for a measure in- 
tended still further to suppress the crime of housebreaking. Persons 
in this state of mind may, perhaps, be astonished at discovering that 
the Town Holdings Committee, after hearing, during two sessions, 
the best evidence that could be obtained, recently reported that, ‘The 
idea that ground-rents are aclass of property which at present escapes 
assessment for the purpose of local taxation is, of course, quite 
erroneous. The numerous witnesses who were examined by the 
Committee included the well-known and able men to whose theories 
upon the subject Lord Rosebery did not fail to allude in his speech. 
They differed in opinion as to the degree in which a ground-rent 
contributes to rating, but there was a distinct preponderance of testi- 
mony to prove that it does, more or less, bear a share of local taxation. 
If this be so, it is clear that the claim of those, whether in the 
London County Council or elsewhere, who advocate in loose and 
general terms the rating of ground-rents, is for a further, as dis- 
tinguished from a new, recourse to the profits derived from land. 
They propose to insert another and possibly a larger tap into an old 
source of local public income, and not a fresh tap into a new one. 
Rightly understood, their case is that the land does not bear enough 
of the local burden, not that it does not bear any. It is necessary to 
make this plain, because it is certain that many of the less-informed 
electors, who take their opinions from election addresses, and, as some 
would say, who fill ‘the gallery,’ labour under an erroneous belief that 
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the occupiers of houses sustain every local impost, and that the ground- 
landlords contribute nothing to the account. 

Before Parliament could determine upon legislation having for 
its object the further rating of ground-rents, it would have to pay 
regard to four cardinal points. The first is: What just claim exists 
for any such measure? Assuming such a claim to be made out, the 
second point is: What amount of rating do ground-landlords 
now bear? The third is: What additional amount would it be 
right to cast wpon them? And the fourth is: Will they be able to 
relieve themselves of the additional charge by throwing it, sooner or 
later, wpon the tenants? The points obviously depend upon each 
other to some extent ; and anyone who will take the trouble to study 
the exhaustive evidence which was laid before the Town Holdings 
Committee will learn that the second and -fourth of them bristle with 
difficulties, and that they gave rise to serious differences of opinion 
on the part of the witnesses who were examined. Of course, if it 
should be found that there is no just cause for calling upon the ground- 
landlord to accept an additional burden, the whole question is disposed 
of. So also would it be, save for a temporary advantage, if it were 
demonstrated that, in the long run, and in spite of all the precautions 
adopted, the ground-landlord would be able to shift his responsibility 
to other shoulders. 

In dealing with these four points, the cases of ‘ fee-farm’ rent, of 
leases for 999 years, and of Scotch ‘ feu-duties’ will not be taken 
into account. They present special features of their own. The 
lessee under such leases is, in effect, the owner of the land. He en- 
joys what is practically a perpetual interest, subject only to an annual 
payment to the landlord. The latter has no valuable reversion, and, 
therefore, no interest in the growing communal expenditure, nor ad- 
vantage from it, except in so far as it may possibly tend to make his 
rent more secure. These are not the cases which are agitating the 
English public mind; and if they stood alone there would probably 
be to-day no serious ground-rent question to be solved. Professor 
Crawford Monro admitted to the Town Holdings Committee that 
there is no feeling in Manchester in favour of rating existing chief- 
rents. The case on which popular attention is fixed, especially in 
London, is that of the ground-landlord who has leased his land for 
building purposes on conditions which, it is believed, render him free 
from the increasing load of local taxation, and whose property, when 
the lease falls in, will have acquired a very great addition to its 
original value. It is upon him that the representative local authorities 
are casting attentive and hungry eyes. What just cause is there 
for spreading the rating net further over him, and for including 
within it the limited owners, sometimes half a dozen or more in 
number, who stand between him and the present occupier, and who 
have ‘improved’ the ground-rent, but whom it is not unusual to 
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leave quite out of sight in popular addresses on the ground-rent 
question ? It is these intermediate owners, however, who reap, dur- 
ing the term of the ground-lease, the benefit of the increased value 
of the land. 

Somebody has said that ‘ the land is certainly a very convenient 
place for people to live upon.’ It is, indeed, so convenient that, 
under certain circumstances, a monopoly of it might become a source 
of public danger, and a public wrong. Many of those who advocate 
the further taxation of ground-rents do not scruple to assert that 
the monopoly of land in our great cities already presents these evil 
features, and they have effectually impressed their views on a legion 
of electors. Nor are they without cogent reasons with which to 
support their assertion. ‘The value of the ground,’ it is contended, 
‘is not due to expenditure or enterprise on the part of the owner or 
his predecessors, but to the fact of the presence of the town.’ Year 
after year the stress of industrial life has created a demand for living- 
accommodation in particular districts by which landlords have not 
been slow to profit, though they have done little or nothing to foster 
industry. On the other hand, the weekly amount which a workman 
can spare for rent has often not grown in proportion to the growth of 
rent itself. The consequence is that the workman has often had to con- 
tent himself with less and less space, until he and his family are not 
infrequently found inhabiting only a single room, which, by a judi- 
cious euphemism, is still called their ‘home.’ The ground-rent is a 
serious item of the man’s yearly expenditure, for, in a large number 
of instances, it is an important factor in the charge for rent. In the 
case of the Farringdon Road buildings of the Metropolitan Dwellings 
Association the ground-rent is as much as 5d. for each square foot 
occupied by the premises, and amounts to more than 1s. a week for each 
family housed. In the Victoria Cottages, in Albert Street, Spital- 
fields, the weekly sum paid by each family for ground-rent is said to 
be ls. 3d. It appeared, from evidence given before the Royal Com- 
mission on the Housing of the Working Classes, 1885, that the 
ground-rent of Gladstone Buildings in Finsbury was 250/. a year on 
a total rateable value of 1,400/. And, as showing the practical effect 
of ground-value upon workmen’s rent, it was stated before the Select 
Committee on Artisans’ and Labourers’ Dwellings in 1881 that the 
Peabody Trustees were able to let their tenements at 30 per cent. 
less than the Metropolitan Dwellings Association charge for similar 
accommodation, because they acquired the land from the Metropolitan 
Board of Works at half its market value. It should be added, how- 
ever, that the Peabody Trustees seek only to obtain a margin of 3 
per cent. between income and expenditure, whereas the Metropolitan 
Dwellings Association strive for 5 per cent. It is in view of cireum- 
stances such as these that any moral claim on the part of the trading 
and industrial population for a further contribution by ground-owners 
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to the current expenses of communal life arises. The industry of 
thousands of workmen has added an enormous value to a certain limited 
area of land, of which one or more persons enjoy a monopoly. Those 
who created the value, and who are obliged to live upon the land, or 
to occupy it for the purposes of trade, suffer a diminution of income 
as the outcome of their own activity and toil. They are, moreover, 
called upon to contribute, directly or indirectly, to the cost of public 
works which, in the end, still further raise the value of the land and 
increase the rent demanded for it. They suffer in rent, in the ex- 
pense of municipal improvements, and in the price of the necessities 
of life besides. Increase in the value of town land seems to have no 
parallel in the penalty which it inflicts upon those who create it. It 
is as though the demand for fuel which the industry of a great popu- 
lation produces were concentrated on one particular colliery. In 
ordinary commercial enterprise price is modified by supply; but in 
the case of town land industry creates a keen demand, and, the 
supply being limited, the price rises. In no other case can it be said 
that labour generates a value which inflicts a direct fine upon itself. 
It is this consideration which has produced in many minds a strong 
conviction that our artisan population, and others also, daily suffer 
injustice at the hands of the owners of the soil of our great cities, 
and which induces so many politicians to deem valid the claim which 
they make for relief. Sir Thomas Farrer and the late Professor 
Rogers impressed upon the Town Holdings Committee that the state 
of public feeling on this subject was such that grave danger might 
result if action were not taken to meet it. The former said that it 
seemed to him that ‘if there was one thing in which the voters in 
London were interested it was this question of rating, and of throw- 
ing some part of the incidence of rates upon the owner. .. . Iam 
satisfied that the feeling about it is so strong that, unless something 
is done to allay that feeling, it may become avery dangerous element, 
and we may have reproduced in London something not unlike what 
we have seen in Ireland—a great onslaught upon rents and upon free- 
hold property.’ And Professor Rogers, whilst saying that he saw 
no reason why the fortunate possessor of land should be specially 
taxed in relation to his property, any more than a successful lawyer or 
physician should be specially taxed upon his income, agreed that 
landowners do not bear their proper share of local burdens, and 
that public opinion was so inflamed on the subject that legislative 
action was called for. He suggested that, owing to the impossi- 
bility of arriving at a strictly equitable arrangement, a sort of rough 
justice should be applied, and that the rates should be equally 
divided between owner and occupier. This is the course which 
the Committee finally recommended for adoption as respects future 
contracts only. As to existing contracts, Sir Thomas Farrer con- 
sidered that they involved questions of such extreme difficulty 
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that, he observed, ‘I might be tempted to say we had better 
abandon the thing altogether if it were not that I see much greater 
difficulty and danger in doing nothing.’ Mr. Moulton, Q.C., admitted 
that, in any attempt further to rate ground-rents reserved under exist- 
ing contracts, such allowances would have to be made, especially in 
reference to the more recent leases, as would in many cases not 
greatly modify the position of the parties. A case where the allow- 
ance could hardly fall short of complete exemption was presented to 
the Committee by Sir Thomas Farrer in a letter which he had re- 
ceived from the trustee of a widow lady. It is worth while to give it 
in full, as showing the injustice and hardship which would follow from 
a hasty and indiscriminate resolution to yield to a popular demand 
for the further rating of ground-rents :— 

I have read your evidence before the Town Holdings Committee, and I should 
like to put before you the following case, which is typical of tens of thousands in 
this country: I am trustee for a lady, whose whole income consists of 1571. 2s, 6d., 
derived from leasehold ground-rents near King’s Cross, bought for her by a thought- 
ful, thrifty husband, some time back. She receives 1941. 2s. 6d., and pays the 
freeholder 377. She has only a nominal reversion of three days to the rack-rents. 
In sixteen years she loses her income entirely, as the property reverts to the free- 
holder. Can you tell me upon what principle of right or justice this poor lady is 
at one swoop to be deprived of 20 per cent. of her income? Is it because the 
Thames Embankment, and other distant improvements, are supposed to have 
improved her property ? The answer is, her property has depreciated in gross 
annual value during the last twenty-five years ; but even if it could be demonstrated 
that these distant improvements have benefited her property, they could not possibly 
benefit her. If you made London a city of palaces, and paved its streets with gold, 
she would not be one penny the richer. Her rents were fixed eighty-two years 


ago for all her term, and, as far as she is concerned, they are absolutely unalter- 
able. 


No serious attempt was made to controvert the argument of the 
writer of this letter. If the case be a representative one, the advan- 
tage to the rates which would accrue if existing contracts were 
interfered with might be far less than the advocates of such a policy 
appear to reckon upon. They leave out of sight the heavy allow- 
ances which fair treatment would accord to the numerous holders of 
ground-rents who are in a similar position to that of this widow. 

Before leaving the subject of existing contracts, it is necessary to 
consider the second point which has been raised, namely, What pro- 
portion of rating do ground-landlords now bear? In discussing this 
question, some of the witnesses who were called before the Town 
Holdings Committee drew a distinction between agricultural and 
building land. As regards the former, the theory that the land- 
owner bears the burden of the rates, in the shape of a deduction from 
the rent which he would obtain if there were no rates, appears to have 
been generally accepted. But there was a great difference of opinion 
in relation to building-land. The ideal case, it is alleged, is not the 
actual one. The ideal case is this: A, who is a builder, negotiates 
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with B, who is the owner of a plot of building-land, for a ninety-nine 
years’ lease of the land, on condition that he (A) will pay all existing 
rates, and any further rates that thereafter may be imposed. A proposes 
to erect two houses upon the land at a cost of 5,000/. He calculates 
that each house will let for 150/. a year, which sum, if he be con- 
tented with 5 per cent. for his capital, will leave him 50/., out of 
which to pay ground-rent and to provide against contingencies. 
The existing rates on the two houses, as A and B both know, will 
amount to 50/. a year. The tenants, therefore, between them will 
pay 3501. a year in rent and rates. 3B, under all the circumstances, 
asks only for a ground-rent of 45/. a year. A, having gone into the 
calculation for himself, and counting on a future increase of the 
rates, which may tend to reduce rent, declines to give 45/. a year for 
ground-rent, but offers 40/., which the ground-owner finally agrees to 
accept. Here the existing and future rates are taken into account, 
and in so far as the rent of the land suffers diminution because 
of them, it is obvious that the landowner pays them. If there were 
no rates, the 50/. a year absorbed in that item would enable B to 
exact much more ground-rent, and perhaps A might even get 
6 per cent. on his outlay, the reason being that the total annual 
payment which the tenants are willing to incur is 350/., and that it 
makes no difference to them in what manner it is divided. It is 
therefore said that B pays the whole of the existing rates, and some- 
thing also towards a possible increase. 

If this represents the result of the ordinary bargain between the 
parties, it is difficult to discover any cause for interference—supposing 
that all question of the reversionary value of the land at the end 
of the lease be left out of consideration. Mr. Charles Henry 
Sargant, who gave very clear and cogent evidence before the Com- 
mittee, stated that in his experience, which was considerable, the 
terms of every item of the contract, including the stipulation for 
the payment of rates, are threshed out thoroughly between the parties 
to a lease, and become matters of careful negotiation. Mr. Frederick 
Cooper, who is a builder at Beckenham, and is in favour of the 
rating of ground-rents, admitted that ‘there is no doubt that the 
freeholder would charge more ground-rent if he had to contribute to 
the local rates.’ 

As opposed to this view, it is maintained that the transaction is not 
governed by any such careful calculations, and that the question of the 
amount of rates, either existing or future, payable in respect of the 
buildings to be erected is rarely, if ever, brought under consideration. 
A demand for building sites, it is said, having arisen in a particular 
neighbourhood, an astute landlord immediately takes advantage of it by 
fixing a price for his land which, reckoning on the stress of the demand, 
he believes he will obtain before long, though possibly not at the 
moment. This price is regulated according to the desire of the land- 
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lord for an early letting. It is alleged that, if he be willing to wait, he 
ultimately gets a rent which is not in any perceptible degree abated 
by the fact that rates will be payable upon the premises to be erected. 
If, however, he is unwilling to wait, it is admitted that the question 
of the rates may successfully be used by a knowing lessee in order to 
obtain a lower ground-rent. In the one case the ground-owner may 
pay no rates whatever; in the other, he may even pay them all. 
Generally speaking, the witnesses of the Committee may be taken 
as admitting that to a more or less extent the question of 
rating does influence the transaction, and that the ground-landlord 
actually, though indirectly, pays some part of the existing rates by 
way of a diminished rent, but that the amount is indeterminate. It 
was strongly urged, however, that any probable increase of the rates 
is—or was formerly—much too uncertain a factor to be brought into 
the bargain, and that, even on this ground alone, the contract calls 
for equitable readjustment. This raises the third point: What 
additional amount of rating ought ground-landlords to bear ? 

The demand for a further recourse to the land for the purposes of 
rating is based on some, or all, of the following four considerations : 

1. That as regards the rates existing at the time of the contract 
the land has not, in most cases, paid its share. 

2. That the recent great increase of rating was not anticipated 
and allowed for when the lease was entered into. 

3. That there is a heavy proportion of the current expenditure 
for public improvements of the community domiciled upon the land 
which the owners ought wholly to bear. 

4, That the owners are justly chargeable with a large share of the 
annual rating of a community because of the great additional value 
which the land is found to have derived from it when the leases fall in. 

It will be seen that these contentions, if sound, point more or less 
to interference with existing leases. 

The first contention has already been dealt with. Turning tothe 
next (2), it would be difficult to maintain, for example, that the 
London School-Board rate of 1892 was foreseen by the parties to a 
deed which created a ground-rent in 1860, though it is quite possible 
that a prudent lessee of 1880 may have anticipated the effect upon 
rating which would ensue from the policy of that Board. On the 
other hand, neither could either party have calculated in 1860, nor in 
1880, that grants in aid of rates would be largely augmented under 
the late Government. Accordingly several of the witnesses called by 
the Town Holdings Committee were strongly of opinion that, sup- 
posing it to be assumed that the rates existing at the date of the 
deed were taken into reckoning, it would be fair to call upon ground- 
owners to bear the net increase which has since taken place. Thus 
Mr. Crawford Monro, whilst saying that the lessor’s answer to his 
lessee on this point would be, ‘In the deed you expressly took the 
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risk of those new taxes on yourself, admitted the force of the re- 
joinder, ‘ Those new taxes were never in contemplation.’ Professor 
Thorold Rogers admitted the equity of calling upon the owner to pay 
a portion of the unexpected increment of rating in cases ‘ where the 
thing is known,’ 

The third contention (3) is that existing contracts should be dealt 
with because well-nigh all of the current public expenditure of a 
community ought properly to be defrayed by the ground-landlord. 
Without this expenditure, it is argued, his land would be of little 
value, and his ground-rent would be insecure. On this point, how- 
ever, there was a very wide divergence of opinion on the part of the 
witnesses who came before the Committee. The question lay between 
what are properly occupiers’ benefits and charges, and what may 
reasonably be declared to be owners’ benefits and charges. Mr. B. F.C. 
Costelloe went so far as to say that the occupier in a particular 
district only gets a part of the benefit of the School Board rate 
applicable to that district. The owner of the land, he maintained, 
as well as the occupier, derives an advantage from the better educa- 
tion of the people. In this he was entirely at variance with 
Mr. Thorold Rogers, who held that education is an ‘occupiers’ 
liability.’ Mr. Moulton considered that the poor rate ought largely 
to be a charge upon land, whereas Mr. Thorold Rogers declared that 
the employers, who, generally speaking, are the occupiers, ought to 
pay it, because ‘it is undoubtedly a rate in aid of wages.’ Mr. Moulton, 
again, expressed a strong opinion that the charge for prisoners ought 
to be borne by the landowner; but Mr. Thorold Rogers considered 
that ‘it ought to be a local charge upon occupiers, because it is in 
their interest that the peace is kept and criminals are incarcerated.’ 
In another part of his evidence he said, ‘ The police rate is distinctly 
an occupiers’ tax: a thief cannot run away with the landlord’s land.’ 
He held, however, that the highway rate, the water rate, and the 
sewage rate should be paid by the ground-landlord. With this theory 
Mr. Moulton did not entirely agree, inasmuch as he expressed the 
opinion that the water rate was ‘to a great extent,’ but not wholly, 
chargeable on the owner. As to the education rate, Mr. Moulton 
agreed with Mr. Costelloe that it is fair general expenditure necessary 
for the existence and prosperity of the community, and that it ought 
largely to fall upon the ground-owner. He controverted the opinion 
of Mr. Sargant that ‘ education is a service rendered to occupiers, and 
to occupiers only.’ On the general question as to who really gets 
the benefit of the expenditure of rates, Mr. Sargant maintained that 
the occupier ought to pay, because ‘rates are payments made to the 
community for services rendered by the community to individuals 
composing the community.’ Here, again, he and Mr. Moulton were 
in total disagreement. The latter refused to regard rates as being a 
purely personal contribution: he said that they were so only in a 
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limited degree. It is difficult to imagine, however, on what showing 
the payment for a wood pavement, which lasts for ten years and is 
then renewed, ought to be met by owners, and not by the occupiers 
who get all the comfort and benefit of it, and who wear it out. It is 
clear that the conflict of opinion was too marked to enable the Com- 
mittee to deduce from the evidence a system under which, in a revision 
of existing contracts, rates might be apportioned between owners and 
occupiers according to the benefit which each derives from them. 

It is, furthermore, contended (4) that ground-rent contracts ought 
to be revised because of the enormous increase in value which the 
land exhibits at the end of the lease. This increase is due partly to 
the demand for land which the community has created, and partly 
to the additional ‘amenities’ which communal expenditure has 
provided. The claim is that the landowner should render back some 
of this increase for the reason that he has done nothing to bring it 
about, and that it reacts harmfully upon the community to whose 
enterprise and labour he owes it. Restitution, it is declared, should 
begin at once. Great public works, such as Rosebery Avenue in Lon- 
don, are taken in hand which were not contemplated at the date when 
ground-rents in the vicinity were fixed, and towards the cost of which 
the ground-landlord, therefore, makes no contribution. The value of 
his adjacent land is, however, enormously raised by the improvement. 
An additional contribution to rating, over and above anything which 
may have been obtained by way of less ground-rent at the date of 
the lease, ought, it is urged, to be extracted from him forthwith. 
Mr. Moulton regards the value of the land as being derived in the 
main from the fact that the community have chosen it to settle upon ; 
and he gave an instance of land which had, from this cause, attained 
a value of 140/. a square foot! He held, further, that town land 
acquires some of its value from communal expenditure, ‘the whole 
of the permanent element in which,’ he said, ‘is found in the land 
in the sense that you may remove the house and yet you will find 
it there. He, therefore, favours a scheme for the immediate assess- 
ment of ground values, and for a differential rate on the land and on 
the buildings, the former rate being higher than the latter because 
the one is assessed upon a growing and the other upon a diminishing 
value. As against this proposal it is contended that the occupiers 
have the benefit of the improvements, and that they ought, therefore, 
to pay for the user—which is represented by the annual interest on 
the loans applicable to such improvements. It is said that no less a 
sum than 41,000,000/. has been borrowed for permanent improve- 
ments in the metropolis. Assuming that the term of the loan is 60 
years, and that the interest is 3} per cent., the annual charge for 
sinking-fund is 208,6331., and the annual interest is 1,435,000/. The 
former sum represents a rate of about 1?d.in the pound on an assess- 


ment of 31,000,000/., and the latter a charge of nearly 1s. in the pound. 
VoL. XXXIII—No. 192 xX 
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If owners were called upon to pay the rate levied in respect of the 
sinking-fund only, the occupying tenant would obtain but little relief. 
And it must be borne in mind that some of the ‘ improvements ’ which 
are called ‘ permanent ’ might at the end of the ground-lease be found 
to be neither improvements nor permanent. The London drainage 
works, for instance, may have become quite obsolete 60 years hence, 
and, if so, it would be impossible to contend that they have added 
permanent value to the land. It is not on grounds so open to 
dispute as are these that a claim for the further rating of ground- 
rents or values can rest safely, but rather upon the fact that the 
increased value of the land inflicts a heavy charge upon vast numbers 
of people who are ill fitted to bear it, yet whose labour has created 
the value. The ground-owners immensely benefit by communal life, 
and ought to contribute a far larger share of the cost of it. Will 
any possible scheme for the further rating of ground-rents or values 
effectually and permanently produce the desired result? This, in 
other words, is the fourth point originally raised, namely, Will land- 
owners be able to relieve themselves of the additional charge by 
throwing it sooner or later upon the tenants ? 

In considering this question it is necessary, at the outset, to re- 
mind ourselves that the system of compounding for rates extensively 
prevails in most of our great cities. It was stated to the Committee 
that the rates are compounded for in Wolverhampton to the extent 
of two-thirds of the residential assessment. In Birmingham nearly 
500,000/. out of the whole residential assessment is in the compound, 
and that sum represents at least a half, and probably more, of the total 
assessment of residences. In London, the vestry may bring within 
the compound any tenement under the value of 20/. In every case 
in which the rates are compounded for, the landlord, of course, pays 
them, and the statement that it is the tenant who is directly charge- 
able does not hold good. Mr. Sargant was of opinion that ‘ probably 
three out of four occupations in number would be occupations in 
which the immediate owner pays the rates directly, charging the oc- 
cupier, however, a rent which is inclusive of those rates.’ Therefore, 
though the owner pays the rates directly, it is the tenant who, in the 
end, finds the money. It follows that, if a special rate of, say, 6d. in 
the pound were placed upon owners, the landlord of a tenement in 
London, assessed at 18/. a year, the rates of which are compounded 
for, would be able to relieve himself of the charge by raising his rent 
2d. a week—a sum which the tenant, in the majority of instances, 
would be willing to pay rather than incur the trouble of moving to 
other and perhaps less suitable premises. The case of a small tene- 
ment let under a weekly or monthly hiring differs, however, from 
many other cases in one most important particular. It offers an early, 
if not an immediate, opportunity for a revision of the rent. Annual 
tenancies, or tenancies created under an occupation lease, offer no such 
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opportunity ; and ifan additional charge were placed to-day upon 
the owner, he would have to bear it, at any rate for atime. But the 
question is, would he ultimately get rid of it? Upon this point an 
examination of the evidence shows that the witnesses of the Town 
Holdings Committee differed rather in degree than in principle. 
Some were of opinion that the owner would succeed in shifting on to 
the tenant the whole of any additional burden that he might incur; 
others considered that he could probably get rid only of a portion ; 
none appear in the end to have maintained that he could not shift 
any. Much recourse was had to the dictum of the economists that 
there is a tendency for taxation to stick where it is first imposed ; but 
Mr. Sargant’s opinion as to this was that ‘there is a tendency for it 
to stick for some period more or less long.’ He added that ‘the 
question where it is first imposed has nothing to do with the way in 
which the burden ultimately falls.’ The following question was put 
to Mr. Costelloe: ‘Suppose Parliament were to determine that 
hereafter there should be universal compounding, that in no case 
could the tenant be asked to pay the rates, but always the landlord : 
do you not think that, in a vast number of cases, that would be pro- 
vided for by an equivalent increase in the rent?’ His answer was, 
‘I quite admit that, in certain cases, that would be attempted to be 
countervailed by the landlord ; and I do not desire to deny that, in 
certain cases, he would succeed. My point is, that over large areas 
he would not succeed, and that in others he would only partly 
succeed ; and that, when he seemed to succeed, the rise might often 
have happened anyhow.’ Mr. Moulton admitted that, in an example 
put to him, the landlord, supposing he has to bear rates, will be able, 
on a readjustment, to get something more from the tenant than he 
got when he did not pay any rates, but considered that he could not 
shift the whole burden. This would be the state of things even 
under Mr. Moulton’s own system. In answer to Mr. Gerald Balfour, 
he stated that the incidence of taxation can probably be shifted where 
there is a possible alteration of the conditions of supply and demand, 
but not where an alteration of those conditions is impossible. Sir 
Thomas Farrer was asked whether, in good times for the landlord, he 
would be able to push off on to the shoulders of the tenant any pro- 
portion of taxation which the law might call upon him to bear. His 
answer was, ‘Under certain circumstances he could; under certain 
circumstances he could not; and I think it extremely difficult to say 
what those circumstances are.’ He said, furthermore, ‘I think it 
an extremely uncertain thing where the ultimate incidence of rates 
is.’ In answer to other questions, he stated that it was by no means 
certain that, if the landlord were called upon to pay rates, he could 
not shift the burden. ‘It depends,’ he said, ‘on a great number ot 
circumstances ; but I think I ought to add that, even if that were so, 
I should make the change. . . . I suspect that a good deal of the 
x2 
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taxation would stick to the landlord ; but, even if it did not, I should 
make the change in order that people might not think that they were 
suffering injustice.’ The last reason would appear to be an example 
of that which Bacon calls ‘ offering the shows of things to the desires 
of the mind.’ 

Enough has probably been said to prove from the lips of witnesses 
of authority that any scheme for the additional rating of ground-rents, 
or for the separate rating of ground values, would be exceedingly 
uncertain in its operation, and might altogether fail in the long run 
to relieve the occupier of the heavy charges for ratal which he now 
sustains. A large number of the more wealthy tenants of London 
hold their houses on leases, the average unexpired term of which is 
under ten years. Ifatax were put upon the owner of the rack-rent 
to-day, he would probably be able to escape from it as soon as a fresh 
agreement became necessary. It is worth while to trace the process 
through an imaginary case. A tenant occupies a shop, under a 
twenty-one years’ lease having an unexpired term of two years, and 
pays a rent of 300/. a year to a landlord Y. He also pays 75l. a 
year in rates. Assuming that he gives a fair value for the premises, 
3751. a year may be said to be his economic rent. The assessment is 
2501. a year for the premises, and 50/. for the ground-rent. Y pur- 
chased the premises from an original lessee, Z. The latter pays to 
the ground-owner a ground-rent of 301. a year, but charges Y 50l.a 
year, having ‘improved’ it by 20/. The original lease from the 
ground-owner has sixty years to run. The Legislature interferes, and 
authorises the occupying tenant to deduct, say, one shilling in the 
pound from Y, on the ground-rent assessment (50/.). He continues 
to pay 75. for rates, but he hands to Y 297/. 10s. for rent instead of 
300/. He is thus relieved of rating to the extent of 2/. 10s. a year. 
Y, instead of paying 50/. to Z for ground-rent, pays only 47/. 10s., 
remaining in exactly the same position as before. Z deducts a 
shilling in the pound on the 301. payable to the ground-owner, and, 
as the net result, finds his improved ground-rent reduced by the sum 
of 1l. per annum. The ground-owner is mulcted in an annual sum 
of 1/. 10s. The occupying tenant is benefited ; the position of the 
rack-renter remains unchanged ; but the middle-man and the ground- 
owner both suffer. The latter cannot revise the arrangement for 
sixty years. The middle-man cannot revise it at all; but the rack- 
renter can do so at the end of two years, for he will then be again 
entitled to possession of the premises. 

But the suggestion is made that ground values and not ground- 
rents should be rated ; that is to say, that the ground value should be 
periodically assessed, and that it should be kept separate from the 
building value, the owners bearing the whole of the rating levied upon 
it. It has been seen, however, that the advocates even of this method 
of relief admit that, in the operation of it, there would be no cer- 
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tainty that the tenant would ultimately benefit ; and much expert 
evidence was given before the Town Holdings Committee to prove 
that the ground value is a quantity often most difficult to determine 
by assessment. Putting that aside for the moment, let it be assumed 
that, in the illustration previously taken, the ground value is 1001., 
and the building value 200/. The rates are five shillings in the 
pound, and the occupying tenant is authorised to deduct from his 
landlord, Y, the total rating on the ground value. He therefore 
deducts 251. Y, in his turn, deducts 12/. 10s. from Z, paying him 
37/. 10s, instead of 50/. Z deducts 7/. 10s. from the ground-owner, 
paying him 22/, 10s, instead of 301. Thus the tenant gains 251. ; 
Y loses 12/. 10s.; Z loses 5/.; and the ground-owner loses 7/. 10s. 
Y must bear the loss for two years at least, but is almost certain to 
get back to his former position at the end of that time by adding 
25/1. to the rent, and thereby restoring the outgoings of his tenant 
for rent and rates to their original amount. Z suffers a permanent 
loss of 5/. a year, and has no chance of recovering it. He may, how- 
ever, have made a good bargain with Y when he sold the lease and 
premises. The ground-owner bears the annual loss of 7/. 10s. until 
the expiration of the lease—that is to say, for sixty years ; but he, or 
rather his representatives, will then have the advantage of the 
additional value of the land. It is clear that, unless the tenant were 
able to say that his original outgoings of 375/. were too high, and 
were willing to leave rather than revert to them, the system of rating 
ground values, as tested by this example, would fail of its object. 
So far from the tenant often being determined not to incur a rent 
which he cannot really afford to pay, one witness declared to the 
Committee that, in his belief, the rents paid in some parts of London 
are ‘ bankruptcy rents,’ which are gradually eating away the tenants’ 
capital. In the foregoing illustration the unexpired term of the 
occupation lease is only two years, and this gives the owner an early 
opportunity of readjusting matters. In many cases the unexpired 
term would be longer. The average duration of occupying leases in 
London, as has been shown, is not, however, more than ten years. 

So much has been said in favour of the rating of ground-rents 
and values, that people have come to believe that it is the appointed, 
and indeed the only possible, way of effectually withdrawing from 
owners of town land some of the excessive profits which, to the 
detriment of other citizens, they enjoy. When the proposals, how- 
ever, are carefully examined, it is seen that, even on the admission of 
some of their most ardent advocates, they offer but an uncertain, 
and possibly an unavailing, remedy. Action taken on the lines that 
have been too hastily marked out might only furnish a fresh example 
of the disappointment that follows— 


When all was done that man may do, 
And all was done in vain. 
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The Town Holdings Committee recommend that, in future, con- 
tracts, local rates, except in Scotland, shall fall equally upon occupiers 
and owners. The Committee, no doubt, knew, when making this 
recommendation, that, in the vast number of cases which are ‘in the 
compound,’ and also in respect to houses let in flats, the owners now 
pay all the rates; and that to call upon them to pay a half is only to 
ask them to do in part what they are now doing entirely. It is not 
by any scheme for dealing with ground-rent or values, as determined 
by annual assessment, that effectual and permanent means to reach 
the owner are possible. None of such devices are free from glaring 
anomalies in their operation and from inequities for which heavy 
allowances would have to be made. There have been gathered round 
existing contracts too many innocent interests which could not be 
brought under tribute. A well-known. insurance company very 
largely resorted to by the industrial classes is said to have invested 
more than 2,000,000/. of its capital in ground-rents and feu-duties, 
and one of the most prominent of the benefit societies holds 200,0001. 
worth of ground-rents. The corporations of not a few towns have 
leasehold estates from which they receive rents. To rate these rents 
would simply be further to rate the ratepayers. Admitting that town 
land presents special features which are not found in any other kind of 
property ; admitting that a monopoly of it exists; admitting that 
its value is permanently raised by public works, if not by public 
services also ; admitting that the contribution of owners to the rates 
is uncertain in amount, and in most cases insufficient ; admitting 
that multitudes of people suffer hardship because of the heavy rents, 
arising from the excessive price of town land, which they have tc 
pay; admitting even that public works for the material, social, and 
intellectual comfort of the resident population—works some of which 
will, in the end, largely benefit the landowners—cannot be under- 
taken, because the burden of ratal is already too heavy to be borne ;— 

t is stil! uccessary to declare that the schemes which principally hol¢ 
the field as being remedies are not to be depended upon, and that, ir 
operation, they might be found worse than useless. (rive a landlorc 
an excuse for raising his rent such as would be afforded by rating his 
ground value, and he will take advantage of it when the time comes, 
if there be sufficient ‘economic friction,’ for the purpose of extorting 
a great deal more than any additional charges that may have beer 
placed upon him amount to. Rent affects the price of commodities 
as rates do; and it may well be that consumers pay for the dearnest 
of the land both in the rent of their houses, and also in the cost oi 
their daily food. The problem is to obtain a substantial contributior 
from town land for local purposes without materially affecting rent— 
in other words, without the charge being before long put back upor 
the persons to whom it is sought to bring relief. 

The Town Holdings Committee say in their report : 
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If it should bedetermined by Parliament to impose special taxation upon the owners 
of reversionary interests, within the limits of urban communities, with the view of 
bringing such owners under direct contribution towards local public expenditure ; 
we think it is worthy of consideration whether the imposition of a Death Duty 
allocated to local municipal purposes would not afford the best means of effecting 


this object. 


The expedient of a death duty on urban landed property is not a 
novel one. It was advocated before the Committee by Sir Thomas 
Farrer and by Mr. Costelloe. It implies that, upon the death of the 
owner of a town estate, a municipal succession duty should be payable 
by the heir or legatee, calculated on the basis on which the ordinary 
succession duty is now reckoned. Let us assume the case of a man 
who succeeds by direct heirship to an estate in London, the capital 
value of which, according to the authorised mode of reckoning, is 
100,000/. The amount payable upon it for municipal succession 
duty is, let us say, 5,000/. The father, anticipating that the 
municipal duty would amount to about that sum, had insured his 
life accordingly for 5,000/. The annual premium, supposing he 
began to insure at a moderately early age, would be about 125/. a 
year—that is to say that, for an annual charge of 125l. on the 
revenues of an estate having a capital value of 100,000/. in the hands 
of his son, he would meet the obligation of the municipal succession 
duty, and hand the estate down intact. In such a case the munici- 
pality would derive a substantial benefit and the new ground-owner 
would have little reason to complain. Nor would he have the 
inducement which a considerable rate on ground values would give 
him to exact severe terms from the tenants when the reversions fell 
in, for he would not have suffered a diminution of an income which he 
had previously enjoyed. Under such a system, the complications and 
hardships which caused Sir Thomas Farrer to adopt a tone almost of 
despair would not arise. There is no reason why the system should be 
confined to the single event of the death of the owner. A municipal 
duty might be levied whenever the property itself, or the ground-rents 
reserved upon it, passed by sale, or gift, or in any other way, to new 
ownership. Existing owners of ground-rents, improved ornotimproved, 
would escape as long as they continued to hold their property. The 
widow whose case has been mentioned, and the insurance company 
whose funds are so largely invested in ground-rents, would not suffer 
unless they realised their securities. But the successors to existing 
contracts, whether by death, or by purchase, or by any kind of aliena- 
tion, would have to pay duty for municipal purposes. The sale value 
of the properties would be diminished. Some of the ‘ unearned 
increment’ would be intercepted, if the term may still be used after 
the late Professor of Political Economy in the University of Oxford 
has declared that he does not know what it means. Under asystem 
of municipal death and alienation duties, the existing owner would 
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suffer but little deprivation ; indeed he would suffer no deprivation 
whatever if he did not insure his life or sell the estate or its ground- 
rents, whereas the prospective owner would know what he had to 
reckon upon. Strong representations were made to the Town 
Holdings Committee concerning the inconvenience of subjecting 
ground-rents to rating, on account of the uncertainty in the amount 
of the annual income which would arise. Investments in ground- 
rents, it was urged, are now popular because the income is a fixed and 
stable quantity. The obvious answer to such a contention is that 
an unjust system ought not to be perpetuated simply because it 
affords a convenient means for the investment of capital. The un- 
certainty, however, if it actually continued to exist, would be reduced 
toa minimum under the system of municipal death and alienation 
duties. Lord Rosebery advised the meeting of the ‘ London Reform 
Union’ to let experts fire at the schemes for the taxation of ground- 
rents, adding that ‘the scheme which comes out with the fewest 
holes will be the most workable scheme.’ It would appear that any 
scheme for the rating of ground rents or values might consist mainly 
of holes, if experts such as those whose evidence has here been cited 
once discovered the right range, but that a system of death and 
alienation duties would offer a far better resistance. The best 
service which those who are interested in this difficult subject can 


render to the community whose cause they have adopted is to lay 
aside schemes which, though they are attractive, seem to be of fair 
promise, and are easy to present to the popular mind, are found, on 
examination, to be of doubtful efficacy, and to accept in their stead 
an expedient which, though its fruits may not be gathered quite so 
early, is more permanent and certain in its nature and operation. 


J. POWELL WILLIAMS. 





THE DOOM OF THE DOMESTIC COOK 


WE are all agreed that the ‘ good plain’ and ‘ thorough’ cook of our 
imagination is harder and harder to be come at; that, when come at, 
she demands and otains higher and higher wages; that she is in 
consequence more and more inclined to better herself, to the disor- 
ganisation of households ; and, in a word, that, if we could obtain our 
victuals better cooked and without her presence in the kitchen, the 
average housekeeper would thank heaven for the removal of a cause 
of constant friction, and the disappearance from her life of perhaps 
the commonest origin of worry and anxiety. 

If she had nothing more to do in the morning than consult an 
exhaustive menu, as Mrs. Lewis suggests, speak her wishes along a 
telephone, and rely upon prompt attention being accorded to them, 
with the certainty that viands and cooking would be of the best, 
surely there is not one to deny that life would be, for her at leasi, 
more worth living. Who cannot picture the weary mistress, driven 
to desperation by the threat of her husband to dine for the future at 
the club if she can’t give him some variety, seated opposite the 
apathetic cook, who is too lazy and ignorant to make a suggestion, 
and turning hopelessly over the leaves of The Cook’s Guide, What to 
do with the Cold Mutton, or Everybody's Pudding Book, to find 
something that her empty-headed servant might by some miracle 
succeed in producing even passably? And then to think of the 
priceless time daily freed from the more than distasteful morning 
visit to the lower regions, which will thereby be rendered available 
for pleasures and duties which before had to be made subservient, or 
were, as likely as not, crowded out altogether. But the advantage 
of such a system to the thousands of women upon whom the duties 
of housekeeping devolve has been sufficiently pointed out by 
Mrs. Lewis, and to everyone the gain will be more than obvious. 
Indeed, many a housekeeper has had some foretaste of such a light- 
ening of her duties in the analogous advantage to be found in the 
ordering of the daily groceries, fish, meat, &c., through the medium 
of the telephone exchange. That, however, has only been a clumsy 
step, so to speak, in the right direction. Here is a scheme almost 
as convenient as the Hey, presto / of the fairy tales, where, with a clap 
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of the hands and use of the magic words, a table loaded with deli- 
cacies in and out of season would make its welcome and prompt 
appearance through the most impracticable of stone floors. And it 
is a method which, in a detached and consequently extravagant 
form, is to be found and observed in operation in all great business, 
and many educational, centres at the present day. Hundreds of 
city men, boards of directors, barristers, have their mid-day meal 
sent into their offices from the nearest restaurants. Hundreds of 
undergraduates have breakfasts, luncheons, dinners of the best and 
hottest served to them at distances of from a quarter of a mile toa 
mile from their college kitchens; repasts so sybaritic indeed, that 
their youthful appetites are spoiled for many a day after for the 
more frugal and badly cooked fare with which they have to put up 
on their return to the parental roof. - Whilst, as Mrs. Lewis has 
pointed out, few of us, who have lived in continental towns such as 
Paris, Dresden, Brussels, Pau, have not heard of, or experienced, the 
advantages and convenience of being fed on the well-known Traiteur 
system. 

Now, what I propose to do in this article is to bring together a few 
facts and figures, which I have been at some trouble to obtain, with 
reference to the adaptation on a large scale of this system of a cooked 
food supply from outside, in place of a cooked food supply from in- 
side, our own domiciles. Time was when each house collected its own 
water in cisterns, or drew water from a well sunk in its own back 
garden. We are now supplied wholesale by mains from great central 
supply tanks. Time was that each housewife saved up fat and made 
her own candles. Her house is now lighted from great central supply 
stations far away, and she has nomore to think how the gas is ma- 
nufactured, or the electricity stored, than she has to think how God’s 
air gets purified which blows through her opened windows from day 
today. ‘Truly, the former she has to pay for, whilst the latter is not 
measured and charged so much per thousand feet at its ingress. 

Our water and the lighting of our houses cost us now double, 
treble, quadruple what they did when the supply was from within, but 
we are content to pay more for them, not only because they are 
better in quality, but because we find it worth while to relieve our- 
selves from the anxiety, labour, and expenditure of time which their 
home production entailed. These developments of civilisation have 
come to be recognised as necessities merely because it has become 
evident that the resulting advantage outweighs the disadvantage of 
an increased monetary outlay. In vulgar parlance, the game is dis- 
tinctly worth the candle. 

The lengths to which people are prepared to go in such a direction 
may be exemplified by a case occurring as I write. A suburban dis- 
trict gas company of a sudden raises its prices threepence per thousand 
feet. A meeting of the inhabitants is at once convened to discuss the 
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advisability of inaugurating the electric light, and this, although the 
increase of the rates resulting from its introduction will greatly 
surpass that represented by an additional threepence per thousand 
feet in the gas bill. The point that has to be decided is whether the 
advantages of electric lighting are worth the increased expenditure 
now that the difference of cost is diminished by the inflated price of gas. 

The matter with which I am dealing in this article is closely 
analogous, although, let it be clearly understood, in this case there 
will be the very gratifying incident of no further unloosing of the 
purse strings. 

Up to the present we have cooked our food in our own homes. The 
costliness of that system is increasing by leaps and bounds year by 
year. The first question is—Have we yet arrived at that extravagant 
point of living at home when it will be possible to obtain a food 
supply of the like or better quality from outside at no increase of 
cost? And the answer will be found to be an unqualified affirmative, 
for not only is coadjuvency stronger than disunion, but, by co-opera- 
tion, wear, tear, and waste are reduced to their minimum. 

For the clear demonstration of this answer I propose to take a 
specific area, show the annual sum of money which would be freed by 
the abolition of its domestic kitchens, and see whether such a sum 
will not be amply sufficient to run a central supply ‘kitchen of quite 
first-rate constitution and commensurate with all our requirements. 
Barely stated, the economies, I think, will at first appear almost in- 
credible. 

To plunge, then, into the middle of things. Let us take as our 
central supply kitchen’s position the Lowndes Street end of Pont 
Street. It is easy enough to picture an appropriate building occu- 
pying the site of a large public-house which is there situate, with 
adjacent mews. From this central point let us draw roughly a circle 
with a quarter-mile radius, and note the streets, squares, and places 
which find inclusion in that area. They are, as near as may be, Sloane 
Street, from Harriet Street to Cadogan Terrace, Lowndes Street, half 
of Lowndes Square, Wilton Crescent, Belgrave Square, Upper Bel- 
grave Street, Belgrave Place, Halkin Street West, Motcomb Street, 
Chesham Place, Chesham Street, Lyall Street, Eaton Place, West 
Eaton Place, Eaton Square, part of Eaton Terrace, Cadogan Place, 
Cadogan Square, Hans Place, Hans Road, and Ellis Street, a very rich 
district, and one in which it would be only necessary to obtain a com- 
paratively small proportion of adherents to make our scheme workable. 

Now, these streets, squares, and places contain 1,073 houses, as 
near as may be, suitable for our purpose, including 106 shops, but 
excluding a large number of mews, which would obviously not come 
into the working of such a scheme. In addition to the one hundred 
and odd shops, there are sixty-nine sets of residential flats, 218 
moderate-sized houses, such as those in Wilton Crescent, 490 large 
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houses, such as those in Cadogan Square, and 190 very large houses, 
such as those in Belgrave Square and Chesham Place. These houses 
contain, as near as may be, 13,638 inhabitants, of which 1,073 are 
cooks, and at least 520 scullery-maids.' These, putting the wages 
of the cooks, according to the above scale of houses, at 18/. for the 
shops, 251. for the flats, 30/. for the moderate sized, 42/. for the large, 
and 47/. for the very large houses, and the wages of the scullery- 
maids in the large at 14/., and in the very large at 16/., represent a 
gross annual expenditure of 36,055/.2_ Their board at 26/. per head 
in the shops, at 30/. in the flats and moderate-sized houses, at 671. 
(for cook and scullery-maid) in the large houses, and at 691. (for 
cook and scullery-maiq) in the very large, represents a gross annual 
expenditure of 39,796/.3 The kitchen fuel at 9/. in the shops, at 71. 
in the flats, at 10/. in the moderate, at 12d. in the large, and at 151. 
in the very large houses, represents a gross annual expenditure of 
9,689/. The kitchen perquisites at 5/. for the shops and flats, at 10/. 
for the moderate, and at 20/. for the large and very large houses, 
represent an annual expenditure of 12,621/. And the grand total of 
all this is 98,161/. For easier reference I give the above figures 
opposite in tabulated form. 

Of course, it will be objected, in the case of the large and very 
large houses, that it has been customary to take the cooks and 
scullery-maids into the country for the summer months, and that, 
where the families adopt the central supply kitchen system, they will 
be cookless and scullery-maidless in their rural homes. This is a 
good objection at first sight, but on consideration it will be obvious 
that their places will be taken partly by a class of temporary cooks 
and scullery-maids, who, thrown out of work at the supply kitchen 
during the annual exodus from town of large numbers of the sup- 
porters of the scheme, will become available for short engagements, 
and partly by that floating class which now only obtains employment 
in hotels and restaurants during the season, and is thrown upon its 
own resources during the late summer and autumn months. 

A word must be here said of the reason for not abolishing the 
kitchen-maid along with her superior and inferior colleagues. In 
houses where, under existing circumstances, an extra hand is 
employed in the cooking department, a special domestic will still be 
required to serve up the viands received from the central kitchen, for 
washing up the plates, and for keeping the basement clean and 


‘ In this calculation only two-thirds of the large houses are presumed to employ 
scullery-maids, as well as kitchen-maids. These latter will be dealt with subse- 
quently, since here we are only mentioning those domestics who could be absolutely 
dispensed with under the scheme of supply kitchens. 

? In this item, as will be seen from the table opposite, a three months’ and five 
months’ residence in the country respectively has been allowed for and deducted. 

* In this item washing is included in all cases except that of the shops, where, as 
a rule, I am given to understand, no such allowance is made. 
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orderly. In small houses, where no kitchen-maid has hitherto been 
kept, this work will come to be part of the duty of a housemaid, for 
whom supplementary help will be provided in her house duties from 
outside at afew shillings a week. It may, of course, be that, as Mrs. 
Lewis says, the abolition of the culinary department will result in 
further modifications and that ‘a noble army of certificated day-house- 
maids may arise, who will undertake the house duties, and disappear 
when their fairy wands have done their office.’ If this be so, life 
will undoubtedly be further simplified. 

To proceed then, we have, in the first place, the annual sum of 
98,1611. set free by the abolition of domestic kitchens from our 
chosen area, with which to pay and maintain a staff for the working 
of a central kitchen capable of providing our one thousand and odd 
families with cooked food of the best, and at the same time to pay a 
dividend upon structure and plant, and the freehold value of the land 
upon which they are established.’ 

Before proceeding to the necessary details, it will be well to 
recognise at once that only a small proportion of households within a 
given area can be expected, at the first going off, to make so radical 
a change in their domestic economy as our system implies. There 
will undoubtedly be a hanging back on the part of the majority, to 
see how the pioneers fare under the new order of things. Nor will 
the mistresses who have satisfactory cooks be inclined to alter existing 
arrangements which are, for the moment, working well, for a system 
of which, however attractive it may be in theory, they and their 
friends have hitherto had no experience. And we are the last to wish 
that this should be the case. Were it not an undeniable fact that 
cooks, worthy the name and worthy the wages they ask, are fast 
dying out, this article would never have been written. By all means 
let it be understood that we consider those who have no serious 
kitchen troubles to be well advised in adhering to the present order 
of things, both for their own sakes and in the interest of those who 
are dependent upon them and are deserving of all consideration. It 
is not for these we write, it is for those legions of mistresses to whom 
the existing domestic plan has become intolerable. Amongst these 
our kitchens will find an ample patronage, and even if one-fourth of 
the domestic establishments in our quarter-mile radius (the proportion 
which is the basis of the following estimate) does not at once, or 
rather within reasonable time, make trial of the new system, there is 
no reason why our supporters should not be drawn from half a mile 
or even a mile away. 

Taking then 3,500 persons, one-quarter of those included in our 
chosen district, as the number for which we must be prepared to cater 

7 Necessary repairs and renewals must, of course, not be forgotten, but we need 
not charge our annual sum with these, for in our decentralised kitchens the expendi- 


ture under this head would largely outweigh that in a central establishment, 
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day by day, let us see what will be the cost of the freehold building 
and plant necessary to their requirements. The figures are those of 
a firm of City architects, to whom I owe my best thanks for their 
kind co-operation, and the special knowledge which they have been 
good enough to put at my disposal. I have thrown them into tabular 
form for the sake of easier reference. 


Estimate 


For building and fitting a supply kitchen with all necessary ad- 
ministrative offices, manager's residence, stabling, &c., steam-engine, 
boilers, refrigerators, and ovens, lifts, cooking apparatus, &c., for 
the supply of about 3,500 persons per diem :— 


£ 
Freehold value of land required (about 90 feet frontage by 
150 feet depth: 13,500 square feet) . . «. « « 14,000 
Cost of buildings . . . . . . - 16,000 
Plant : £ 
Cooking apparatus ) 
Tanks, ovens, pipes, &c. } 9) 
Refrigerators . ° . : . ° - 1,000 
Liftlie . .« ; ee 
Engines and boilers ‘ ° ° “ ; - 1,000 
50 carts at ‘407. ‘ ° ‘ . . ; - 2,000 
100 horses at 401. . , ‘ ‘ > ‘ - 4,000 
— 13,300 
43,300 


Thus then, to begin with, we have a round sum of 43,300/. upon 
which we have to pay a satisfactory dividend out of the assets put at 
our disposal by the abolition of the domestic kitchens from a quarter 
of the available houses in our district. The gross sum set free by all 
the houses we found would be 98,161/. Dividing this by four, we 
arrive roundly at the sum of 24,5401. From this we must deduct 
3,0311., being interest at the rate of 7 per cent. on our capital 
account of 43,3001. This leaves us with an annual sum of 21,5091. 
with which to cook and dispense what vulgar old Pryor called ‘ belly 
timber’ from our supply kitchen to 3,500 persons in their own homes, 
within a radius of a quarter of a mile. In other words, we have, 
without taking any other matters into consideration, this large sum 
for the payment and support of our necessary staff. This alone, as 
we shall see, would prove wholly adequate to our purpose, but it is 
only a small part of our assets, for not a word has yet been said as to 
the enormous saving which would be made in the case of the food 
itself, bought, as it would be, wholesale instead of retail. 

Ninety thousand pounds is, of course, an absurdly moderate esti- 
mate to take for the food bill of 3,500 persons in the class of life 
with which we are dealing. But I wish to state the case as strongly 
against myself as I can. At least one-third of this would be saved by 
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its acquirement in the mass, and thus we should have a further sum 
of 30,000/. per annum to add to our available working fund. In other 
words, we should have an annual revenue of more than 50,000/. with 
which to remunerate a staff which is to cook and dispense the food 
supply to 270 houses within a radius, say, of half a mile. 

Now, I confess that, when my figures worked out to this result, 
I was tempted to throw down my pen with the feeling that it was 
hardly worth while writing an elaborate article to prove a thing so 
ovious as the advantage in point of economy of the synthetical 
treatment of our kitchen arrangements. But, when I remembered that 
it is often the broadest principles that are the hardest to grasp, and 
that the truth, which was now so clear, had burst upon me as some- 
thing wonderful, I realised that others might, perhaps, be grateful 
for having it brought to their notice. 

To make quite certain that it was not my ignorance of the practical 
working of such a scheme as that which J have foreshadowed that 
was at the root of my surprise, I further obtained from experts in the 
matter a statement of. the particulars and cost of working a kitchen 
such as that of which specifications have been given above. 

The result was as follows :— 


Wages and Keep of Staff. 


Kitchen : 
2 chefs (at 37. per week) . 
3 second chefs (at 22.) 
2 pastry-cooks (at 11.) 
2 vegetable cooks (at 11.) 
2 plate washers (at 15s.) . 
2 scullery men (at 15s.) . 
2 lift men (at 15s.) . 
2 porters (at 15s.) . 
1 kitchen clerk (at 11.) 


Despatch : 
2 servers (at 2/.) 
2 lift men (at 15s.) . 
2 porters (at 15s.) . 
2 boys (at 10s.) 
2 check clerks (at 12.) 


Receiving : 
2 lift men (at 15s.) . 
2 porters (at 15s.) 
1 check clerk (at 1.) 


Delivery : 
50 carmen (at 1/.) . 
50 boys (at 10s.) 


Secretary (at 67.) . ; 
Manager and buyer (at 61.) . 
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Clerk to manager (at 37.) 


Engineer (at 2/.). . ‘ j . . ‘ ‘ . . 104 
Stoker (at 1/2.) . : ; . , ; ° ° ‘ ‘ 52 
Feeding: 

Secretary £ 

Manager j (atl0s.ahead) . «6 «© e « 78 

Clerk 

Staff (at 6s. a head) ‘ 5 ; ‘ ‘ . 2,106 

100 horses, repairs, shoes, Ke. (at 1. 1s.) ° . 5,460 


Lighting and firing ‘ . : ‘ ‘ ‘ . ‘ 
Rates and taxes. ; : : : : . . . ‘ 300 
16,004 
So that we have this extraordinary fact demonstrated—that there 
are many groups of 3,500 persons, representing 270 households, who 
are spending in round figures 50,000/. per annum for the privilege 
of having their food cooked in their own homes, with all the incon- 
veniences which such a system implies, in place of less than a third 
of that sum expended in accordance with the best known principles 
of co-operation, by which all those embarrassments would be avoided. 

It will, of course, be noticed that nothing has been said of the 
cost of uncooked food, such as tea, coffee, bread, biscuits, and cheese, 
as well as the proportions of sugar, milk, butter, and fruit that are 
not used in the kitchen, which will have to be deducted from these 
savings ; but these are, as every housekeeper knows, of comparatively 
small account by the side of the cooked viands. 

Now I claim, by the above considerations, to have proved beyond 
question the feasibility of some such scheme if only our insular 
prejudice against radical change of any kind can be primarily sur- 
mounted. I claim to have brought the réve culinaire, which Mrs. 
Lewis and others have vaguely dreamed, within the range of practical 
consideration. I affirm without hesitation that we need have no 
fear, in adopting the central supply kitchen system, of dilatation in 
the expense of housekeeping. Rather we shall have reason to rejoice 
in an enormous shrinkage, and that without having to enrol ourselves 
under the banner of Mr. Ernest Hart, who, it will be remembered, 
declared in the Daily Graphic the other day that he gave a series 
of dinner parties, with eight guests at each, selected from amongst 
the connoisseurs and gourmets of his acquaintance, at which the cost 
of material at each course was only 2d. a head !! 

There are, of course, innumerable details and developments with 
which I cannot deal within the space of an article, such as the nature 
of the heated carts and vans which would have to be used, the 
porterage of light and cold viands by boys on carrier tricycles, the 
necessity of hot closets in the houses heated by gas for keeping warm 
the various courses, which will suggest themselves to everyone, and 
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which will probably come to be rented out by the gas companies as 
are stoves and meters now. 

I have said nothing about the telephones, which would cost about 
101. per house ; I have said nothing about the committees of taste, 
analogous to the wine committees of clubs, regiments, and circuits, 
which would give occupation to-the army of superannuated veterans, 
and prove a godsend to them and their suffering families; but I 
think I have said enough to open up a matter which must be dis- 
cussed and settled in the near future, as wellas to prove that, what 
Zola calls, ‘la question du ventre, impérieuse, décisive,’ does not, 
of necessity, connote all the miseries to which we have hitherto 
submitted. 

The Domestic Cook is dying out. What is to take her place if 
it be not some such system as the one I have attempted to describe ? 
The fact of her paucity, indeed, is so obvious that, but a month or two 
ago, a story appeared in one of our smartest magazines in which a 
certain Hon. and Rev. Canon is made to marry his cook as the only 
means of permanently securing a satisfactory controller of his most 
vital interests, whereby he showed himself not unworthy to vie 
with Antony, who made the Cordon Bleu, who purveyed the banquet 
for Cleopatra, the present of a city. 

An old rhyme runs— 


As I walk’d by myself I talk’d to myself, and thus myself said to me: 
Look to thyself and take care of thyself, for nobody cares for thee. 
So I turn’d to myself and I answered myself, in the self-same reverie, 
Look to myself, or look not to myself, the self-same thing will be. 


But that is assuredly not the spirit in which abuses should be 
tolerated until they assume unbearable proportions. It is, I believe, 
only the hopelessness born of the feeling that there is no remedy 
which has kept us cook-ridden so long. In this article I have shown 
at least that there is an alternative, and one that, in addition to its 
other advantages, involves quite extraordinary economies. For this 
purpose I have not found it necessary to enter into the mass of 
matters which naturally suggest themselves as cognate to the central 
kitchen system. I refer to the fact, amongst others, which seems to 
me self-evident, that to the business of supply would almost certainly 
be added by degrees the businesses of restaurateurs, dairymen, and 
wine and beer merchants. Furthermore, there are the savings to be 
made in the case of dinner parties, routs, ball suppers, wedding break- 
fasts, &c., which open up visions of quite gigantic retrenchment. 
But it is impossible even to hint at a tithe of the matters which 
naturally group themselves about a subject which all must confess is 
far from being one of second-rate importance. A full discussion of 
all that is germane to it would fill many numbers of this Review. 

I should have liked to enlarge upon that unholy word ‘ Perkur- 
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sites,’ and shown what wonders are worked in its name. I should 
have liked to tell all I know about the ‘ Christmas Boxes’ which pass 
annually from the shop to the kitchen, and which are drawn indirectly 
from the pocket of the devoted householder. I should have liked to 
show what scope there would be in my proposed scheme for the em- 
ployment as porters of soldiers and sailors seeking work on joining 
the Reserve or leaving the service. I should have liked to enlarge 
upon the relief which the abolition of decentralised kitchens would 
afford to our smoke-laden atmosphere. I should have liked to dis- 
cuss a hundred other matters, but possibly my readers may thank 
their stars that there is an editor to say ‘ thus far, and no farther.’ 

The system foreshadowed in this article may not have in it the 
solution of the difficulty which we shall soon have to face. It may be 
that common dinners in great public halls, presided over by a depart- 
ment of State (or the County Council), such as were organised by 
‘Grout Suffragan’ in the ‘Inner House’ of Mr. Walter Besant’s 
imagination, is what we have to look forward to. As all his readers 
will remember, ‘at the back was an extensive range of buildings, all 
of brick, built in small compartments, and fire proof: they contained 
the kitchens, granaries, abattoirs, larders, cellars, dairies, still-rooms, 
pantries, curing-houses, ovens, breweries, and all the other offices 
and chambers required for the daily provisioning of a city with 
24,000 inhabitants.’ Something after this sort may be what we 
are drifting towards. In the meantime let us at least face with 
what fortitude we may the undoubted fact that the Domestic Cook is 
doomed. The bitter and dyspeptic past is: irrevocable. The unknown 
future is at least great with possibilities. 


GEORGE Somes LAYARD. 
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THE HAPPINESS IN HELL. 


(4 REJOINDER.) 


I MUCH rejoice that Father Clarke, of the Society of Jesus, has, by 
his criticisms on my recent article, given me the opportunity of 
amplifying and explaining views I there put forward. I have, 
however, nothing to retract or apologise for, though I wish to 
mention one circumstance which may have added to the ex- 
citement which my modest contribution to theological literature 
seems to have produced. Every Catholic knows that in Helk 
(when that term is used in its wide and proper meaning) there 
is, and must be, some happiness.' Now, my wish was to consider 
how great and how widely extended, according to Catholic doctrine, 
the happiness known to exist there might possibly be. The title I 
gave my paper, therefore, was ‘ The Happiness in Hell.’ Great was 
my surprise when my paper appeared to find the definite article 
omitted, and to read as its title simply ‘ Happiness in Hell.’ The 
latter phrase may well have led persons to suppose that I thought I 
had made some great discovery, or was proclaiming doctrines the 
foundations of which were altogether new instead of undisputed. 

But the extension I have given to views which were already 
widely received I admit to be (so far as I knew) novel, and to have 
excited a certain amount of opposition. 

I therefore feel it necessary in the first place to guard my 
non-Catholic readers against the mistake of supposing that the fact 
of my opponent in the Nineteenth Century being a priest and a 
Jesuit gives him any power to bind the Catholic conscience. Not 
only does no single priest or bishop (save the Bishop of Rome) 
possess such authority, but not even an entire religious order can 
claim it. This is manifest from the fact that the views which 
Father Clarke’s order professed and acted on in China were positively 
condemned by Pope Benedict XIV. 

Thank God, the liberty of Catholics, both clergy and laity, is 
very much greater than it is commonly supposed by outsiders to be, 
as I hope to make manifest in the following pages. 

My treatment of the question of Hell and its torments seems to 


1 As is excellently expressed in the Tablet of the 3rd of December, 1892, and in 
that of the 31st of December, p. 1061. 
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have excited much opposition amongst persons who, I should have 
supposed, would have done their utmost to welcome conciliatory 
views. Such is evidently not the case, since my critic has been so 
unfortunate as to meet with none but persons who condemn my 
thesis. I think that the Rev. Father Clarke, S.J., must, like the 
hypothetical members of the perduta gente in my article, have only 
sought the society of persons like-minded with himself—kindred 
souls, hugging self-imposed chains which bind them to narrow views 
and lower desires. 

I am reluctantly compelled to think so on account of the number 
of letters I have received from clergy as well as laity, foreign priests 
as well as English-speaking ones, thanking me for doing what I 
have done. One of the former is anxious to translate my article for 
circulation on the Continent. One of the latter tells me it is ‘an 
able presentment of a side of the question for the enunciation of 
which the time has come.’ Two of my previously unknown priestly 
sympathisers have separately supplied me with a reference to the 
Irish Ecclesiastical Record, to which I shall shortly call attention. 
Two laymen inform me that my views have saved them from 
abandoning the Church. Another says he has ‘been very much 
strengthened in’ his ‘ religion,’ and, referring to my two previous 
articles (on Galileo ? and Biblical Criticism *), speaks of them as ‘ the 
most valuable contributions in explanation of the apparent conflict 
between science and religion that a Catholic could possess.’ Even 
my critic admits * that ‘ Catholic writers in Catholic newspapers have 
spoken very gently,’ and those who, like Father Clarke, 8.J., are 
behind the scenes of Catholic journalism, must know very well that 
such ‘gentleness’ means a great deal. Many a learned priest of 
broad views is often prevented by his environment from giving them 
public expression, while there is everything to tempt the shallow and 
silly to make a display in print of what the ignorant may take for 
orthodoxy. 

Altogether I am abundantly consoled by the experience I have 
gained, and I remain convinced that some such manifestation was 
called for by our present circumstances, us also that it has supplied a 
want keenly felt by many excellent Catholics, as well as by persons 
outside the Church. 

Amongst the letters which have appeared on this subject, I would 
specially direct my readers’ attention to one written by a priest who 
to a thorough knowledge of theology and philosophy adds a large 
acquaintance with and a keen love for biological science. Strange to 
say, his name, like that of my critic, is R. F. Clarke; but he is 
‘Robert,’ not ‘ Richard,’ and is a secular priest and not a religious. 
He is a Fellow of the Linnean Society, and some years ago we 


2 See Nineteenth Century for July 1885. 
% Ibid. for July 1887. * P..86. 
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together published, in its Zransactions, a joint paper on the ‘ Sacra 
Plexus of Reptiles.’ I refer to all this in justice to him, as it has 
been asserted that I had his approval and even his aid in writing my 
recent article. I desire, therefore, emphatically to state that he had 
no knowledge whatever of my intention, nor any part in carrying 
that intention into effect. Highly as I esteem him, and much as I 
have profited by his advice years ago, I have in this case had no re- 
course to it. I would further say, that not only has he nothing to do 
with this rejoinder to his namesake’s criticism, but that it is written 
entirely on my own responsibility, and no one is in any way answer- 
able for it save myself. 

That Father Clarke, 8.J., should have written as he has may seem 
a little surprising, since he declares’ my article to contain ‘a good 
deal that is true, and that is put with great force and clearness ’— 
though, unfortunately, he does not tell us what. He professes also 
to ‘thoroughly recognise in Professor Mivart the best intentions and 
a laudable anxiety to make the crooked ways straight and the 
rough places smooth,’ and concludes ® by saying: ‘I would not be so 
presumptuous as to take upon myself to attach any theological 
censure to his statements.’ Under such circumstances, and consider- 
ing that he has expressly stated’ that the time ‘that has elapsed 
since the publication of the article is too short to allow of the opinion 
prevalent respecting it being formulated,’ it seems strange he did 
not pause a little before making hisattack. His tone also in address- 
ing a Catholic whose good intentions he recognises contrasts some- 
what strangely with the unstinted eulogy he has bestowed on Mrs, 
Besant. 

But Father Clarke’s friends and admirers know well that he is a 
man not likely long to pause about or count the cost of an assault. 
He is one of those very zealous souls who, in the defence of the good 
cause, are ever ready to rush in with a vehemence and a celerity 
which sometimes lead them, as in the present instance, to disregard 
(I am sure unintentionally) the demands of justice. Thus my critic 
begins by selecting certain propositions which he declares to be 
recognised as the raison d’étre of my article. I,can only say that 
persons who entertain that opinion must either be wanting in intelli- 
gence (possibly blinded by zeal) or sadly devoid of charity. Happily, 
I shall be able, a little further on, to put Father Clarke, 8.J., right 
about this matter. I will take the second of his three propositions 
first. This he expresses (using mostly my own words) as follows :— 

The damned in hell find a certain harmony with their own mental condition, 


and, as it were, hug their chains, esteeming as preferable those lower activities and 
desires which had been their choice and solace here on earth. 


Instead of the promulgation of such a conception being a funda- 


* Pp. 83. * p. 92. "P.O. 
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mental reason for my article, instead of the absolute and dogmatic 
assertion which Father Clarke, 8.J., represents me as having made, 
I threw out the idea as a mere possibility. My words were: ® ‘It 
may be they seek and meet with the society of souls like-minded 
with themselves,’ &c., and I referred to Revelation xxii. 11 as giving 
some colour to it. 

But it is a conception to which I attached, and attach, little 
importance ; it has no special attraction for me, and Iam quite ready 
to repudiate it the moment I see any reason so to do. What I do 
wish to believe is another matter, as I will shortly declare. Yet it 
is difficult from any authoritative judgment or decree, of which I 
have so far been reminded, to show that the view objected to is 
heretical. The damned are no longer in a state of probation, and, 
do what they may, they cannot, as theologians teach, increase their 
demerits. It would be easy to say a good deal more than I have said 
concerning such possibilities, and about the characters of, to us repul- 
sive, actions (which cause no demerit) as they may appear in the 
sight of God and His angels. Even with regard to the happiness of 
the devils in Hell, I may remind Father Clarke, 8.J., that the very 
meritorious Bishop of Ypres, Herincx, the great opponent of the Jan- 
senists, seriously considered the question, Utrum sit gaudium inter 
demones—and declared: De hoc non certe constare! So much for 
the second of the three propositions selected for attack. Father 
Clarke’s first proposition is thus worded :— 


The condition of the damned in hell is one of evolution and gradual ameliora-~ 
tion. Many of the Fathers held that a mitigation of their sufferings is vouchsafed 
to them from time to time, and theologians of weight recognise this as a tenable 
opinion. 


That they do so recognise it can no longer be disputed, since 
Father Clarke, 8.J., has been so good as to draw out at length® 
passages which I had but briefly referred to, trying, of course, at 
the same time to imply that they mean as little as possible. 

He quotes '° Bellarmine’s remark in deprecation of Prudentius’s 
words: ‘ Nihil aliud dico, nisi more poetico lusisse Prudentium.’ 
I confess I can have but small confidence in the value of any of 
Bellarmine’s criticisms, when I consider his blind and narrow judg- 
ment about Scripture, expressed in his letter to Father Foscarini, 
the Carmelite.'' Nevertheless, in justice to the great Society of 
Jesus, I must admit that it was a member of it who first taught me 
my mild and charitable view about Hell, as also that the priest, 
whose sermon at the Church of St. John and Elizabeth, in Great 
Ormond Street, I before referred to,!* was likewise a Jesuit. 

® See Nineteenth Century, December 1892, p. 916. 
* Pp. 86. ell 


" See Nineteenth Century for July 1885, p. 37. 
® Tbid. for December 1892, p. 914, note 30. 
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My critic reproaches me with having misrepresented Petavius, 
because I said '* he had affirmed ‘that this opinion, which has been 
entertained by Fathers of the Church, is not to be lightly treated? 
Father Clarke, S.J., correcting me, tells us that what Petavius really 
says is—‘The opinion is not to be lightly brushed aside as an 
absurdity ;’ adding that it is ‘opposed to the general agreement 
(aliena & commumnisensu) of Catholics’ of his day ; but I care nothing 
for his private opinion of its truth. I cited him merely as a witness 
that it was not to be treated lightly, and this now it is absolutely 
impossible to deny. His actual words are :— 

De hac damnatorum saltem hominum respiratione, nihil adhuc certi decretum 
est ab Ecclesia Catholici: ut propterea non temeré, tanquam absurda, sit explo- 


denda sanctissimorum Patrum hec opinio: quamvis a communi sensu Catholi- 
corum hoc tempore sit aliena. 


But the question of what Bellarmine, Prudentius, or even St. 
Augustine may have said, is, after all, quite a subordinate one for 
Catholics, since they belong to a Church with a living voice, and are 
thus very independent of antiquity. I could, therefore, were it 
needed, throw aside all the theologians and Fathers to whom either 
I or my critic have referred, and confine myself to the pages of the 
Trish Ecclesiastical Record, a work every paper published in which 
is required to receive not only the nihil obstat of a duly appointed 
ecclesiastical censor but the imprimatur of the Archbishop himself. 
The paper to which I have been referred by my two clerical sympa- 
thisers is in the fifth number of the sixth volume of the third series 
of that periodical. It was published in May 1885, and bears the 
imprimatur of Archbishop Walsh. There, at page 304, may be read 
the following words :— 

But a hope that a time may come when endless loss may be mitigated into 
something like submissive contentment, however much it may be opposed to 
Catholic teaching, does not appear to involve a denial of any dogma of faith. 

For one may hold without heresy that the damned enjoy certain intervals of 
rest when they are free from pain (Mazella, De Deo Creante, n. 1306). Nor do 
the theologians quote any decree to the effect that the pain of loss shall be felt as 
it were sensibly for ever." Two things only are of faith: that there is future 
punishment for sin,"* consisting, at least, in exclusion from heaven ; and that it will 
last always (Perrone, n. 799). Nothing more has been defined as to the nature of 


the punishment. Hence it would appear that one may without heresy hold that 
there will be such a mitigation. 


Here, then, is allowed all that ‘evolution’ for which I contended. 


There is evolution, probably, everywhere and always. As men of 

3 P. 906. 

Thus not even the pena damni, which is of the very essence of damnation ! 

Here, of course, is meant ‘ mortal sin.’ All venial sin is, the Church teaches, 
cleansed from the soul in Purgatory. As to this St. Catherine of Genoa says: ‘I do 
not believe it would be possible to find any joy comparable to that of a soul in Pur- 
gatory except the joy of the blessed in Paradise, and joy which goes on increasing 
day by day, as God flows in more and more upon the soul, which He does abundantly 
in proportion as every hindrance to His entrance is consumed away.’ 
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physical science, we know there has been, and is, evolution in this 
world, and in the starry spheres which on all sides surround us. 
Thanks to Cardinal Newman, no one can now deny that there has 
been dogmatic evolution in the Christian Church, and the study of 
the ‘ science of religions’ will soon make it abundantly clear that as 
there has been evolution in philosophy, literature, art, politics, and 
commerce, amongst the many races of mankind, so also there has 
been evolution in religion. It is of faith that a process of evolution 
takes place in Purgatory, and justice and reason seem to demand 
that it should also have its place in Hell. And as to Heaven, all 
that we can learn of happiness from human experience would seem 
to show that it is inconsistent with immobility, and immobility is 
not, we are taught, by any means a necessary condition of the 
blessed. In their endless duration of happiness there may, there- 
fore, be vast mutations. But such mutations cannot be to a lower 
degree of happiness, but must be either within the same degree or 
to degrees yet higher. If the latter, then such mutations would 
constitute a celestial evolution. 

And here I may be permitted to state what the doctrine is which 
I lately said I do wish to believe in. In the first place, it is not a 
matter of faith that the aversion of the damned from God is eternal. 
I desire to believe, then, that together with that process of evolution 
and amelioration which I have advocated there also goes on a 
gradual cessation of aversion from God, and ultimately a positive 
attraction towards Him on the part of the damned. This must not 
only mitigate their pains, but also—which is of much more importance 
—gradually improve their moral condition to an enormous extent. 
As aversion from what is highest and best naturally means more or 
less suffering, so attraction towards it must imply a certain degree 
of happiness. 

‘It is difficult to see how Catholics can avoid admitting the 
existence of such a beneficent process of evolution, for two reasons : 
(1) Christisus may be expected to possess a perception, acute in pro- 
portion to their sanctity, of the evils involved in losing God; there- 
fore, the least worthy would have such perceptions more or less enor- 
mously impaired. Now if, as is commonly supposed, the damned 
on entering the next world obtain a clearer knowledge of what their 
loss is, and of the superior value of virtue and of grace, they would 
thus, ipso facto, be raised to a higher spiritual status than they 
enjoyed in this life. But it would manifestly be most unjust that 
such higher condition should have a retrospective action as to the 
consequences of offences committed in a lower intellectual condition. 
{2) The lost would at first have to endure the consequences of all 
their venial as well as their mortal sins. But the penalty of the 
former terminates, and, in this way, there must, according to 
Catholic doctrine, be an amelioration. 
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And what has Father Clarke, S.J., to say against such permissible 
and charitable views, so concordant with God’s love for, and mercy 
towards, sinners? Nothing but that it is opposed to the ordinary 
teaching current amongst Catholics! Such a plea must, indeed, try 
the patience of any man possessing common-sense who feels a real 
interest in the matter. As to this plea of Father Clarke’s, the Irish 
Ecclesiastical Record has given us" the following excellent and 
salutary warning: ‘We should always remember that common 
opinions are not the dogmatic teaching of the Church,’ 

And are the common opinions and current teaching about this 
matter never to be opposed or questioned when so many preceding 
ones have been so successfully attacked and so triumphantly over- 
thrown? How many religious doctrines which my critic himself 
firmly holds have been established by opposition to the sentiments 
and opinions current amongst Churchmen at different epochs ? 

Such was the case with the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception, 
as Father Martigné has well shown.'” Its great advocate, Scotus, was 
in opposition to all the most illustrious commentators. The celebrated 
Book of the Sentences was against it, and Albertus Magnus, fifty years 
before, had even declared it to be a heresy ! 

What was the common opinion, what the current teaching in 
France and Germany, even in Ireland and England, concerning 
Papal Infallibility a hundred and fifty years ago? It would be easy 
to bring forward many other analogous instances in the domain of 
theology proper. As to mixed questions, there are most striking 
instances in which opinions current and commonly held by 
Churchmen have turned out to be quite wrong. The first serious 
error which occurs to my mind is the opinion that the world was 
quickly coming to an end. This error again broke out as the year 
A.D. 1000 drewnigh. Many were the broad lands gained by ecclesias- 
tics owing to the prevalence of the opinion, and many deeds granting 
wide possessions began with the words: Appropinquante magni 
judicvi die! 

Then, putting aside the dispute about the existence of Antipodes 
and other minor questions, we come to that concerning the motion 
of the earth about the sun, which I have before considered at some 
length. What has Father Clarke, §.J., to say about the common 
teaching of the Church in those days? Bellarmine and his Jesuit 
and Dominican advisers went utterly wrong; though, had they con- 
sulted St. Bonaventure’s works, they would have found that the 
Seraphic Doctor had, nearly three centuries earlier, regarded as 
allowable what they so unwisely condemned. At that time, as I 
have pointed out,'’* the ecclesiastics were not only wrong about 


6 Zoe. cit. pp. 301-302. 
” La Scholastiques et les Traditions Franciscaines, p. 291 
4% See Nineteenth Century for July 1885, p. 39. 
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physical science, which was not their province, but were wrong about 
the interpretation of Scripture, which was their province. That 
memorable lesson has shown us once for all that it is possible that 
men of physical science and ‘amateur theologians,’ like Galileo, may 
be appointed by God to teach professional theologians what even 
may be the truth as to religious doctrine. This is absolutely certain, 
since no one now dares deny that as to this matter—the interpretation 
of Scripture—Galileo was right, while those who judged and con- 
demned him were hopelessly, grossly, and irretrievably wrong. 

Looking back, ecclesiastics now, of course, can see (those who are 
not absolutely blind to the course of events) that the wise thing 
for them to have done would have been to have made Galileo a 
Cardinal instead of having condemned him. But had they done so, 
modern Catholics might have been under a bondage from which the 
narrow-mindedness and stupidity of the ecclesiastics of those days has 
set us for ever free. 

Then came the era of geological science, when, to their eternal 
honour, Italian men of science, priests and friars as well as laymen, 
set a happy example to Protestants of liberality of mind. But later 
on, in France, Buffon had to suffer from the narrow views of the 
Sorbonne, and the objections of leaders of thought in the eighteenth 
century were met with most untenable affirmations on the part of 
French ecclesiastics. 

It is also notorious that the teaching of geologists about the 
earth’s age and the antiquity of man were quite opposed to what 
Catholic ecclesiastics commonly taught. It is possible that, even now, 
a priest stationed in some very retired mission might be startled if 
he were told that 100,000 years was regarded as the minimum of 
human life upon the surface of this planet. 

Lastly came the clear perception, long before dimly foreseen, that 
new species of animals and plants have from time to time arisen by 
the operation of ordinary secondary laws. Great was the outcry 
thereupon, and Catholics, such as the late Richard Simpson and 
myself, had to combat vigorously the ordinary teaching, in the 
interest of both science and religion. 

My Genesis of Species was published in 1870, and therein I 
did not hesitate to promulgate the idea that Adam’s body might 
have arisen from a non-human animal, the rational soul being 
subsequently infused. Great, once more, was the outcry against 
such a view; but I forwarded my little book to the Supreme Pontiff, 
and thereupon Pius IX. benignantly granted me a Doctor’s hat, 
which the late Cardinal-Archbishop of Westminster bestowed on me 
at a public function. 

Lastly, we had the opposition of the Obscurantists to modern 
Biblical criticism. It was a profound satisfaction to me, after being 
pressingly invited to accept a Professorship at the ancient Catholic 
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University of Louvain, to hear my illustrious colleague, Monsignor 
de Harlez—a man of very broad views—inveigh against the absur- 
dity of Catholic apologists and critics who confined themselves to 
combating views current in the days of Louis the Eleventh of France, 
instead of applying themselves to refute the errors, mingled with 
important truths, put forward by the most modern Biblical critics 
and the investigators of the ‘ science of religions.’ 

How can the God of truth be served by any neglect of science? 
How can God’s Church be served by a timid tolerance of error? 
‘ He that is not with Me is against Me,’ and that man is most truly 
with Christ’s Church who tries to purge away poisonous errors, even 
though so patronised by well-meaning but mistaken ecclesiastics as, 
for a time, to appear to be its teaching. 

Encouraged by my experience of the sentiments of Catholics in 
England and on the Continent, who are at once devout and intelli- 
gent, I venture to express my belief that the time has come when 
men of science who are also faithful Catholics should issue their 
condemnation, which may be thus expressed: If any one, in the 
interest of obsolete and untenable views, should dare to say that 
what is evidently true from physical, critical, or ethical science is 
not to be welcomed and cordially received by science, Anathema sit. 

But we may now ask what are the common opinions and what is 
the current teaching which faithful Catholics are bidden not to 


oppose? Certain of my critics have supplied the world with some 
rather noteworthy specimens thereof. 

Thus, Mr. Achilles Daunt has drawn out the following represen- 
tations of Hell, which he professes to have gained by the study of 
the writings of Saint Alphonsus Liguori. He, at least, refers '® to 
him as declaring that in Hell 


there is a kind of horrible gloom, where the dim light only serves to reveal objects 
of horror—a vast expanse overarched and searched by torrents of devouring flame, 
where lie in heaps the carcasses of the damned, incapable of motion from their first 
casting down, and as long as God shall be God; the brains within the head, 
the marrow within the bones, the bowels within the body, the blood within 
the veins, the heart within the breast shall be searched and interpenetrated by 
quenchless fire. In that dim and glimmering light the senses of the damned shall 
each receive its own particular torture; the sight shall be appalled by the view of 
devils who trample upon the bodies of their victims, assuming shapes the most 
horrible to increase the terrors of their presence ; the sense of smell shall be as- 
sailed with a stench so great that by comparison all earthly stenches would seem 
jasmine or attar of roses. . . . The ears of the damned shall ever echo to the 
unceasing howling of the devils and of their own shrieks of despair, of agony, and 
of impotent rage. How painful, says St. Liguori, to listen to the groans of a sick 
man, and what must be the torture to the inhabitants of hell to listen, not for an 
hour, a day, a week, to the dreadful sounds that fill the air of hell, but for ever and 
ever! ... In that fiery deluge must the souls of the lost for ever toss to and 
fro, like chips upon an ocean, but chips consubstantiated with fire. 


” See Zabdlet of the 17th of December, 1892, p. 980. 
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St. Alphonsus Liguori is a great and illustrious saint and the 
founder of a most admirable religious order—the Redemptorists— 
but, nevertheless, if his teaching is not here misrepresented—and I 
have no means at hand for determining the matter—it is impos- 
sible to wonder at the mental troubles. which his biographers tell us 
he so often had to endure. 

What must non-Catholics think of such views, and, indeed, of 
others which have been put forward since the publication of my 
article? We have seen a letter™® of one who seems ever willing to 
believe in the eternal torture of unbaptized infants;* while yet 
another correspondent * declares my recent publication to be ‘the 
most dangerous and pernicious article that was ever traced by the 
hand of believer or infidel,’ and piles up his own list of horrors. 

There can be no doubt that such horrors are commonly enough 
put forward in sermons, especially in ‘retreats,’ by well-meaning 
missionaries, who think they are doing good, and in popular books 
of instruction and devotion which meet the eyes of many readers 
for whom they were never intended. 

But now it is time once more to declare what was the real 
raison Wétre of my recent article, though I should have thought 
that to every man of ordinary intelligence, whose judgment had not 
been warped by bigotry,** my motive must have already appeared 
sufficiently evident. 


I look abroad upon the world and I see, outside the Christian 
Church, a multitude of men and women whose many good qualities 
are abundantly evident tome. Amongst those I personally know are 
many who, I am persuaded, earnestly desire to find religious truth, 
and are quite ready to make considerable sacrifices to obtain it. 
They are zealous philanthropists—earnest, serious, chaste, self- 
denying, and generous. They grope blindly after the truth and 


2” In the Tablet for the 17th of December, 1892, p. 980. 

21 It may be said that St. Augustine seems to have so believed, but he affirms their 
future condition to be the best of all those excluded from Heaven. In writing to St. 
Jerome he shows that the only thing of which he was sure was their exclusion from the 
Beatific Vision, and, evidently ill at ease, asks St. Jerome to instruct him how any 
positive punishment could in their case be consistent with God’s justice. In writing 
on this matter, it is plain his one great object is to oppose Pelagianism, which con- 
founded the natural with the supernatural by teaching that such children enjoyed 
the light of glory. 

2 See the Zablet for the 31st of December, 1892, p. 1062. 

23 The words ‘bigotry’ and ‘ bigots’ are often used unreasonably and applied to 
states of mind and to persons only deserving of praise as sincerely religious ; I there- 
fore wish plainly to signify what my meaning is. By a ‘ bigot’ I mean a person who 
is ready to sacrifice his intellect to his feelings—one who will disregard and turn away 
from the declarations of his reason in the domain of ethics, either from sloth or from 
reluctance to abandon phantasmata or ‘feelings’ which are pleasant to him concern- 
ing matters of religion. A bigot, as I understand the word, is not merely an irrational 
man, but one who culpably prostitutes his intellect to his imagination, an act which, 
in ethical science, is necessarily blameworthy. 
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pathetically ask, with a cry which comes from the profoundest 
depths of their hearts, ‘ Who can show us any good ?’ 

There is another and increasing multitude of souls, within the 
Church, who suffer from the conflict between their own intellectual 
perceptions—above all, in the domain of ethics—and the teaching 
current around them, which is, of course, necessarily a survival of 
a less highly evolved epoch of human intelligence. No year passes 
in which some choice souls are not thus lost to us—lost, apparently, 
because they are not aware that their own clear perceptions are 
congruous with the strictest Catholic orthodoxy in all which concerns 
the faith—all which, technically speaking, is de fide. 

Who that possesses in his heart one spark of Christian charity 
would not desire to open the gates of the Heavenly Jerusalem to the 
former multitude and to restrain the others from issuing from its 
golden gates to wander and be lost in the wild and savage wilderness 
which on all sides surrounds that city of the blessed? Who would 
not gain for the one and preserve for the other those graces and 
consolations, that blessed hope, that firm support, those gracious 
visions, and those ennobling aspirations which are nowhere to be 
found but in the wide domain of the Christian Church ? 

In the creed of St. Pius the Fifth there is to be found abundant 
materials and motives for the noblest and the happiest of lives ; 
while no modern science, no modern development of ethics even, 
tends to come in conflict therewith. 

But the human mind needs not only to believe in the realisation 
of its highest conceptions of truth, goodness, and beauty, but also to 
give active expression to its conceptions of its relations thereto. It 
desires a reasonable service, a satisfying worship, and, as we before 
said, the worship of God is the highest privilege of a rational 
nature.™ 

With what words can finite creatures, such as we are, venture to 
address the Infinite exemplar of all beauty and all goodness? Evi- 
dently no words can be adequate; still less can gestures and 
material adjuncts serve such a purpose. If words are so inadequate, 


24 This expression I derived from Dr. Gasquet (of Brighton), either in conversation 
with him or by reading something he had written, and I desire to here gratefully 
acknowledge the obligation. Dr.Gasquet is a man whose modesty and humility have 
prevented that wide and general acquaintance with his remarkable gifts and his great 
virtues, which are known but to the relatively few who have the great privilege of 
his personal acquaintance. Dr. Gasquet was most highly esteemed and beloved by 
the late Cardinal-Archbishop of Westminster. Intellectually he is remarkable for being 
at the same time familiar with all most recently invented hypotheses of biology, and 
especially physiology, and also with the most ancient facts of Christian antiquity and 
the teachings of Christian philosophy. He is the brother of the Benedictine monk 
Dom Aidan Gasquet, whose learned and most interesting work on the suppression of 
the monasteries has been succeeded by another on the Prayer Book, undertaken in 
common with one whose learning is only exceeded by his modesty, Mr. Edmund 
Bishop. 
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it is evident that no ‘Common Prayer’ can be a really satisfying 
form of worship. Only by words, aided by gestures and material 
adjuncts—almost nothing in themselves, but serving as symbols of 
some ineffable sacrifice—can the majesty of God be adequately 
approached by the mere rational animals men are. It is the glory 
of the Catholic Church to have elaborated and set forth a form of 
worship at once satisfying to the intellect, gratifying to our highest 
zsthetic emotions, and profoundly in accord with our deepest spiritual 
needs. 

To try and bring those who are strangers to it to a participation 
in what is so majestic and soul-satisfying—to what, while it enforces 
the sternest dictates of conscience, helps to make obedience easy by 
opening a direct channel to the source and justification of the purest 
human love—must be both a supreme satisfaction and an imperative 
duty to every faithful Churchman. 

Such is the true raison d’étre of my recent article, and such 
also was the raison d’étre of my two former articles above referred 
to. 

Non-Catholics and many Catholics have been severely tried by 
the apparent conflict between Christianity and natural science. To 
such I have offered my Genesis of Species, my Lessons from 
Nature, and my article on Galileo. 

Non-Catholics and many Catholics have been tried by the 
problems suggested by modern Biblical criticism, thanks to the 
neglect of the advice and warnings so long ago addressed by Friar 
Roger Bacon to his contemporaries. To such I offered my pages on 
the Church and Biblical criticism. 

Now multitudes of non-Catholics and very many Catholics are 
tried by the general teaching of the clergy with respect to Hell and 
its eternal fiery torments. To such persons I have offered my lately 
published inquiry as to how far we may be permitted to hope that 
teaching of the kind was exaggerated and unauthoritative, as I am 
fully persuaded it is. My determination to offer it was fixed by 
various circumstances. The first of these reposed on certain facts 
of personal experience. I had already succeeded in persuading 
several persons not to leave the Church by writing to them letters 
substantially to the same effect as my article, but I was yet more 
induced to write by my non-success in another case—that of a 
young friend devoted to biological science, which he cultivated 
very fruitfully. He was a charming man, of blameless life, gentle, 
affectionate, with a reverent mind, and much inclined towards the 
Church. His one obstacle was what he believed to be the Catholic 
doctrine about Hell. I put before him the same considerations as 
I had before to the others, and, had I been able to convince him that 
such views were to be freely entertained by Catholics, he might have 
joined the Church. But of this I could not persuade him, and soon 
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after our last conversation he died. Not long ago I had the pleasure 
of conversing with an American priest of much experience. He 
assured me that the one great obstacle to conversions in America 
was the moral disapproval so generally felt to the doctrine of Hell as 
commonly understood. 

Then I became convinced that it was my duty to try and 
clear the road in that direction, as I had previously done in others. 
It is with much satisfaction and deep thankfulness that I look back 
on the destruction of superstitions (as to the origin of species and 
of man, the age of the world, the universality of the Deluge, the 
authorship and date of various canonical books, and last, not least, 
the nature of the torments of Hell) in which I, though unworthy, 
have been permitted to bear a modest part. 

The educated men and women I have talked to on the subject of 
future punishment I have found to range themselves in two sections 
with respect to the representations of Hell current amongst Catho- 
lics, and which they suppose to accurately represent the doctrine of 
the Church. 

For one of these sections such representations are matters of 
amusement. They regard them as representing a barbarous, grotesque, 
or comic side of the Catholic system. 

The other more earnest section regard the matter gravely and 
calmly, or with a sigh confess they amount to a demonstration that 
the Christian Church cannot embody a Divine revelation. 

Nor is this wonderful when we consider the nature of the repre- 
sentations (above referred to) which they thus assume to be Catholic 
dogmas. 

St. Paul has declared: ‘If Christ be not risen from the dead, 
then is our preaching vain, and your faith is also vain.’ Catholics, 
following his example, may say: ‘If supreme authority has declared 
false anything which physical science has absolutely demonstrated 
to be true, then, once more, is our faith vain,’ 

If also it has declared to be true anything about Holy Writ which 
modern criticism should absolutely demonstrate to be false, then, of 
course, also would our faith be vain. 

Finally, should supreme authority declare to be de fide any 
doctrine or principle which contradicts a distinct ethical intuition, 
then, once more, would our faith be vain. 

It is now clear that there is no possible danger of even apparently 
fatal conflict between the Church and science, either as to Scripture 
or physics. I am, of course, as a Catholic, profoundly convinced that 
there will and can be no fatal conflict as regards ethical science. Iam 
not, however, at all sure (in fact there seems to be grave danger) that 
hasty ecclesiastics may not produce the appearance of a distressing 
conflict, such as existed in the period which intervened between the 
condemnation of Galileo and the permission to freely teach, as true, 
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the Newtonian astronomical system. That conflict was deeply dis- 
tressing to amultitude of pious souls, and necessarily tended to degrade 
authority. Faithful sons of the Church must earnestly hope that no 
incontinence of speech on the part of theologians may do similar 
damage now by abruptly and dogmatically declaiming against 
modern ethical convictions. 

What indeed, I ask once more, are modern non-Catholics likely 
to think of such teaching as that before referred to? Will they be 
content to regard it as merely a demonstration of the falsehood of 
Catholicity which they will otherwise regard with equanimity? Will 
it not rather be looked upon as a demoralising agency ? 

Such an opinion will of course be most unjust ; for Catholics are 
utterly misrepresented by those men who rush forward in print to 
clamour for hell-fire in all its hellishness—not, of course, for them- 
selves! Its injustice may be illustrated by a remark spontane- 
ously made to me a short time ago by a most exemplary man 
devoted to the cause of Catholicity, which his learning and acuteness 
have enabled him to serve with great efficiency. Speaking of the 
apostasy of a popular preacher which has lately given pain to many, 
my friend said :— 

How changed are the ideas of us Catholics from what they were centuries ago! 

There is not one of us who would wish him to be burnt! 
The remark was most true. I am sure there is no existing Catholic 
amongst my friends who would not exert himself with might and 
main to save from so horrible a punishment the priest in question. 
If such are the sentiments of Catholics, what must be the feelings of 
non-Catholics about the opinions of my opponents concerning Hell ? 
It is not improbable that, in their ignorance of the exact force of 
theological terms and the niceties of Catholic dogma, they might 
express themselves as follows : 

‘Such then is your gospel—your “ good news ” to mankind, and 
yet you cry out against the abominations of Pagan religions! Let us 
consider one of the most cruel. It seems to me that the Mexican god 
before whose image the priests cut open the breasts of living victims 
in order to smear its lips with blood from their torn-out but yet 
palpitating hearts, was a god of benevolence and mercy com- 
pared with the Divine monster you set before us. The Mexican’s 
sufferings, after all, were short, and he was often a voluntary victim ; 
but the God you would have us adore regards with complacency 
torments compared with which burning alive is but a small suffering, 
endured by thousands on thousands of human beings for an endless 
duration which we can only picture by millions on millions of years 
recurring without end. Such a God we refuse to worship, and, come 
what might, did we believe in his existence, we would but regard 
him with disdain as well as execration.’ 

Nor could the most rigid Catholic theologian blame them for 
VoL. XXXII—No. 192 Z 
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thus speaking, so long as they were convinced they were ethically 
right in so doing. 

Mill was, of course, perfectly right, although it was absurd in 
him, as a utilitarian,” to say it, when he declared :— 

If I am informed that the world is ruled by a being whose attributes are in- 
finite, but what they are we cannot learn, nor what are the principles of his 
government, except that the highest human morality we are capable of conceiving 
does not sanction them; convince me of it, and I will bear my fate as I may. But 
when I am told I must believe this, and at the same time call this being by the 
names which express and affirm the highest human morality, I say in plain terms 
that I will not. Whatever power such a being may have over me, there is one 
thing he shall not do—he shall not compel me to worship him. I will call no 
being good who is not what I mean when I apply that epithet to my fellow-crea- 


tures; and if such a being can sentence me to hell for not so calling him, to hell I 
will go.*° 


As Cardinal Newman has so eloquently declared,” our supreme 
guide is and must always be our own individual conscience. Many 
persons are apt to forget that even Spanish Inquisitors, however ready 
to burn relapsed heretics, always rigidly maintained—like the Carme- 
lites of Salamanca*—the doctrine that every man was bound to follow 
the dictates of his conscience, and that if he was really convinced that 
it was sinful to partake in Catholic worship he was morally bound not 
to partake in it.*? But they did not believe that it was possible to be 
really so convinced. The principle they laid down was perfect, though 
they made many dire mistakes as to such matters of fact. 

I recollect being very much struck with a remark made to me one 
evening at the Metaphysical Club by the late Mr. W. R. Gregg. I was 
explaining to him certain points of the Catholic faith, when he 
exclaimed to me: ‘If that is your true doctrine, why on earth don’t 
you Catholics put your best leg foremost?’ I saw at once how much 
justice there was in his complaint, and I have often, since that, 
remarked how many Catholics seem to delight in representing their 
religion in the most repellent manner possible. Many write as if mere 
opinions which have come down to us from semi-barbarous times were 
so many articles of the Christian faith. Yet in reality there is, I 
believe, no Broad Church so broad as is the more orthodox and 
distinctively Roman theology. 

The third point Father Clarke, 8.J., selects for his condemnation 
runs as follows :— 


For all the lost existence is better than non-existence, and St. Augustine dis- 
tinctly affirms that they prefer their existence as damned souls to non-existence. 


23 See my book, On Truth, p. 246. 

6 See his examination of Sir William Hamilton’s Philosophy, p. 103. 

*7 See his Letter to the Duke of Norfolk, p. 57. 

*8 Who laid down the broad proposition that conscience is ever to be obeyed, 
whether it tells us truly or erroneously, and that whether the error is the fault of the 
person thus erring or not. 

* The Jesuit Busenbaum distinctly declares that those who sincerely believe 
Catholics to be idolaters and deceivers cannot with a good conscience listen to them. 
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Thereinafter *° he censures me for misrepresenting St. Augustine. 
It is quite true that in the passages referred to St. Augustine does 
not expressly mention the damned, though I consider it evident that 
they are there implicitly included. I referred to those passages because 
in them St. Augustine, according to his custom, lays down an abso- 
lute and universal principle. This principle he then proceeds to 
illustrate profusely by examples of misery on earth. But he makes 
use of it again in his work contra Julianum, and there does 
apply it to the damned. In not a single instance, so far as I can 
ascertain, did St. Thomas, St. Bonaventure, or any other of the 
scholastics who held the opposite view, answer St. Augustine in 
Father Clarke’s way, or assert that the great doctor did not hold that 
his assertion applied to the lost. I adhere, then, firmly to the 
principle laid down by St. Augustine (De Civ. Dei, xi. 26). Father 
Clarke must justify his novel interpretation and show that the damned 
are excluded. 

However, in this matter (as in the case of mitigation in Hell) it 
it is quite safe to affirm the position I have taken up. It is an 
opinion which has never been condemned. If it had been so, it 
would matter very little what either St. Augustine or St. Thomas 
thought about it. Even if the positive suffering for some exceeds, as 
I said it might,*' any suffering here, it would not follow that such 
souls would desire annihilation; since they may have a clearer view 
than is possible for us of the overbalancing advantage of existence 
even for them. That sufferings in this life should be severely felt 
is in no way surprising to a Catholic, since he holds that some far 
more than compensating advantage attends such suffering in the case 
of every individual man or woman who suffers. For many, such suffer- 
ings are potent aids in developing virtue and increasing merit, while 
in other instances they have efficacy in atonement and expiation. 
But if in Hell there were no mitigation and no evolution, existence 
could, as far as we can see, serve no useful purpose for each individual 
lost, and they would be thus simply maintained in existence to 
endure an aimless, useless misery for eternity, so far as either reason 
or revelation as yet enables us to perceive. 

Not, of course, that I maintain—I have expressly said the con- 
trary—that some kind of positive suffering will not, with or without 
mitigations, endure eternally; but that is a very different matter 
from the tortures and undying hatred of God, which so many 
preachers set forward. The opinion that the reprobate do not hate 
God is certainly tenable, for Scotus holds it. It is true this is 
opposed to the ideas of St. Thomas, but even Father Clarke, 8..J., 
tells us that he is not always * to be followed, which indeed cannot 
be denied by any Catholic. His words are :— 





» P, 89, ' Pp. 915. 
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Even in St. Thomas, the greatest“ of all theologians, there are to be found 
passages that are almost universally regarded as untenable, and one or two that 
can scarcely be reconciled with what the Church has since defined. 


But I may be met by an objection, drawn from my own words,** 
to the effect ‘that there may be useful and benevolent ends sub- 
served by suffering which we cannot fathom, and there may be 
Divine purposes which transcend even goodness, and which our 
faculties are quite unable to conceive of.’ But I have also there 
said that such Divine purposes cannot ‘contradict’ our ethical 
intuitions, and that, if there are any which transcend goodness, they 
must do so ‘ without contradicting’ it. 

The passage of Father Clarke’s reply which is to me the most 
surprising is that °° wherein he endeavours to refute my contention 
that the frightful symbols and representations of the state of the 
damned were not to be taken as representing, with judicial accuracy, 
what their state is as compared with existence in this life, but rather 
to enable Christians to better understand how inexpressible is the 
loss of those who by their own malice are for ever excluded from 
Heaven. Since no words could possibly give adequate expression 
thereto, I thought, and I think, that the language of theologians, 
and especially of homilists, has been permitted to take the form it 
has in order to give the best attainable practical apprehension of 
what the inconceivable blessedness of Heaven may be. 

Father Clarke, 5..J., one might have supposed, would have gained 
some perception of the fact that the perfection of Almighty God and 
the bliss of enjoying Him through the light of glory is, according 
to Catholic doctrine, infinite, and therefore simply inexpressible and 
inconceivable. Yet he compares the difference between it and the 
highest natural happiness to the difference between an income like 
that of the late Mr. Jay Gould (more than 1,000,000/.) and that of 
an annuitant of 501. a year! 

But he strangely misunderstands my meaning and intention. 
He says : *— 

To attribute to medizval writers such an economy as this is nothing less than 
a cruel injustice to the writers who have drawn such a picture, and an utter mis- 
representation of their teaching. 

But I never thought of attributing to them such an ‘economy.’ 
I never dreamt that any such meaning consciously underlaid their 
expressions. When, years ago, contending (successfully as it proved) 
that the words of St. Augustine, St. Thomas, Suarez and others, 
accorded with the modern views about creation and organic evolution, 
I never was so absurd as to suppose that such modern doctrines” 


%* This is his opinion, and it is one widely prevalent. Others, whose opinions I 
share, prefer Scotus. It seems to me that the latter, in his criticisms of St. Thomas, 
generally has the best of it. 

3 P, 909. 33 P. 90, 91. * P. 90. 

* See Lessons from Nature, pp. 447-449. 
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were before the minds of any one of them. I nowaffirm that exactly 
as the expressions of early writers, justly esteemed, gave utterance 
to sayings which can easily be made to harmonise with the doctrine 
of organic evolution which they would doubtless have anathematised 
had they had any idea of it, so the expressions of similar writers 
about the torments of Hell and the general condition of the damned 
can easily be made to accord with modern ethical perceptions, if 
treated as I have treated them. I can only say that to my mind it 
is amply sufficient if concord can be established between modern 
conceptions about Hell and the words of theologians uttered in semi- 
barbarous times. There are many expressions of saints which sound 
intolerable to modern ears. We read in that delightful Life of 
St. Louis, written by his devoted follower, De Joinville,** an account 
of a conference between Jews and Clergy held in the great Abbey of 
Cluny, when a knight, who was there charitably maintained, lost 
patience, and by his untimely violence put an end to the conference. 
On the abbot remonstrating with him, he justified his action on the 
danger to the faith of Christians which might otherwise have ensued. 
The saintly king, who relates this circumstance to De Joinville, is 
stated by him to have added these words :— 

Therefore I tell you that no one, if he is not a very clever clerk, ought to 
dispute with unbelievers ; but a layman, when he hears the Christian law evil 
spoken of, should not defend that law save only with his sword, which he ought to 
run into the infidel’s belly as far as it will go. 


The principles the saint entertained were doubtless perfect, but 
it is plain that the growth of ethics enables us now to see that the 
circumstances of his environment forced him to make a mistaken 
application of them. 

As the Rev. Robert Clarke, F.L.S., has well said : *°— 


Our ancestors thought little of pain. They had few good roads, little change 
of diet, no glass totheir windows, no shirts to their backs, no carpets to their floors, 
no hot-water bottles, no umbrellas, no opiates, no carefully calculated medicines, 
no means (except the actual cautery) of stopping the flow of blood after an ampu- 
tation. Consequently their prisons were what we should consider utterly barbarous, 
and their civil and criminal punishments had to be very much more severe than 
ours, in order to produce a deterrent eflect. 

The men of such a period cannot possibly have had the same con- 
ceptions that we have as to what are the representations most proper to 
bring home to the minds of the thoughtless or erring, ideas as to the 
justice and the mercy of Almighty God with respect to such future 
punishment. 

One member, at least, of Father Clarke’s own society regards my 
former article with complacency because it has caused Hell and 
eternal condemnation to. be discussed in places whence such topics 

38 See Saint Louis, King of France, by the Sire de Joinville. Translated by James 
Hutton. London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston, 1868, pp, 9-10. 

® Tablet, 14th of January, 1893, p. 61. 
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have been very unreasonably banished by tacit social convention. 
They the more demand express recognition in our country, because 
the words of the English Burial Service expressing ‘a sure and certain 
hope’ with respect to every sinner buried, has caused a sentiment to 
be generally diffused which calm reason can never justify. 

Father Clarke, 8.J., supports his own judgment and his ‘ aversion 
from the doctrine’ of mitigation and mercy by an authority higher 
than himself. But space does not allow me now to enter upon the 
important question thus presented by my critic to the readers of this 
Review. I shall hope to consider it fully on another occasion. 


Str. GEorGE MIvarrt. 





COMMERCIAL UNITY WITH THE 
COLONIES 


THE Question of Imperial Federation, or, in other words, ‘a System 
for the blending of the Colonies with the Mother Country,’ thus form- 
ing one great Empire, bound by the ties of common origin, of 
language, and of material interests, has been now for some time under 
discussion, and revolving, as it were in a circle from which no prac- 
tical action or decision has resulted. During this period the question 
has been thoroughly ventilated, and the time has now arrived for 
that action which the statesmen of the day may deem advisable to 
bring about a closer union between Great Britain and her depend- 
encies. 

It is a question of the greatest importance and interest to the 
vast Empire over which our Gracious Sovereign the Queen rules, 
but it is one also of a most complicated nature, and is encircled with 
difficulties of no ordinary kind. Its solution is rendered the more 
difficult by the absence of any previous example or precedent to 
guide our statesmen, no country having held sway over such vast 
possessions as form the British Empire—composed of different 
races, different climates, and different systems of government. 

To produce commercial unity in such a heterogeneous mass, 
without clashing with separate and divergent interests and national 
sensibilities, would appear to be an Herculean task, but in view of its 
urgency, of its importance as regards the material interests of all 
concerned, and of its action on the future integrity of the Empire, it 
is the duty of all patriots, while it is yet time and before other com- 
binations are brought about prejudicial to our common interests, to 
devise some fixed and definite system which will place the Empire 
on a solid basis of unity and strength. 

The unity of the Empire, as now existing, is represented by the 
Sovereign and Downing Street. With the exception of the few re- 
maining Crown Colonies, entire power of self-government has been 
granted to the Colonies, subject only to a veto by the Crown, a right 
seldom exercised. 

They have a separate flag in addition to the Imperial flag, separate 
institutions, separate laws, separate tariffs, and, in some Colonies, 
protective duties are levied on English goods. 
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I refer merely to this as proving the diversity of legislation and 
the divergence of the commercial systems in the several dependencies 
of the Empire, and showing the absence of ‘ Unity’ either as regards 
each other or the Mother Country. 

I was employed officially for nearly thirty-five years in Germany, 
and witnessed the gradual growth from its infancy of the German 
Customs Union, or, as it is generally termed, the ‘ German Zollverein.’ 

The object of Prussia at that time was to strengthen her political 
position in Germany by a system of commercial ‘ unity’ with the 
minor German States, esteeming that golden links were more reliable 
and binding than political treaties or personal unions. Her prudence 
and foresight were fully justified, for it may be truly said that the 
restoration of the German Empire under the hereditary supremacy 
of the Sovereign of Prussia is mainly attributable to the creation of 
the Zollverein. I refer to this as the only precedent in history at all 
applicable to the relations of Great Britain with her Colonies. 

I may observe that there are two distinct questions of Federation, 
viz. ‘Imperial Federation’ and ‘ Inter-Colonial Federation,’ each 
being very much allied with, and dependent on, the other. The 
object of this paper solely refers to the former ; the latter I consider 
to be a question merely affecting Australasia, and which can only 
be brought about by the Colonies themselves. Canada has been 
already formed into one Dominion, and offers an example worthy of 
imitation by Australasia. 

The question of Imperial Federation bears another character. 
The interpretation of it is, in fact, embodied in a resolution proposed 
by the late Right Hon. W. H. Smith at a meeting of the Imperial 
Federation League, viz. ‘That in order to avoid disintegration, and 
to secure the permanent “ unity” of the Empire, some form of Fede- 
ration is indispensable.’ A similar opinion was expressed by Lord 
Rosebery in 1886, who observed, ‘I am led to the conviction that 
there is on all sides a growing desire to draw closer in every 
practicable way the bonds which unite the various parts of the 

Empire.’ 

Sir Julius Vogel discusses this question in an able article in this 
Review (December 1889). In this article he mentions two diffi- 
culties, from an Imperial point of view, which oppose any scheme 
of Federation, viz. (1) the questions of tariff, and (2) the mode in 
which it might affect Ireland. 

In regard to the first, I may observe that the suggestion I am 
about to make is based on free trade between Great Britain and her 
Colonies, leaving to them complete liberty to formulate their tariffs 
as regards Foreign States. 

The latter difficulty referred to I leave altogether out of account, 
as my scheme will in no way regard Ireland, or affect her position 
towards Great Britain; nor will I touch on the question of the 
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possible secession of any of the Colonies referred to in the article of 
Sir Julius Vogel, for I am convinced that none of them have the 
slightest wish to secede from the Mother Country, and the suggestion 
which I am about to make will, in my opinion, offer the best preserva- 
tive against a secession. 

My chief object is to show the desirableness, if not the necessity, 
of a Commercial Federation equivalent as regards all the require- 
ments of unity, and leading, to Political Federation, the former being 
an urgent and essential necessity, the latter being the natural 
corollary resulting from it. 

It is true, as stated by Sir G. Dibbs in his able speech at the 
meeting of the second Congress of the Chambers of Commerce in 
London in July of this year, ‘that the Australasians hold that they 
are a portion of the British Empire, and require no agency or league 
to constitute them as such.’ 

They fully admit their allegiance, and are proud of being subjects 
of the greatest Empire in the world, while they equally value their 
own free institutions and entire self-government. 

The scheme I have in view, and which I herewith submit, is as 
follows: 

1. The formation of a Customs Union between Great Britain and 
all her dependencies, founded on the principle of Free Trade, leaving 
to the Colonies entire freedom to make their own arrangements in 
regard to Inter-colonial l‘ederation (this latter would only apply to 
Australasia). 

2. Entire freedom to each self-governing Colony to formulate its 
tariff as regards Foreign States, and to negotiate and conclude with 
them commercial treaties with the assent and ratification of the 
Crown. 

3. This latter is only possible when the existing commercial 
treaties between Great Britain and Foreign States expire. 

4, Special arrangements to be entered into between Great Britain 
and her Colonies in regard to the duties on wines, spirits, and tobacco, 
as questions of fiscal importance, and not in the light of protective 
duties. 

5. Each Colony to be free to enter the Customs Union or not. 
The non-entry of any Colony will deprive it of the advantages of Free 
Trade with Great Britain offered by the Customs Union, and place it 
on the same footing with Foreign States. 

6. The establishment throughout the Customs Union of one 
system of weights and measures, 

7. Delegates from each Colony to meet in London every three 
years, under the presidency of the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
to discuss and revise commercial and financial questions as a delibera- 
tive body, forming, as it were, a Colonial Commercial Parliament, the 
English delegates to be elected by the several Chambers of Commerce 
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in Great Britain and Ireland. The idea is to connect the Colonies 
with Great Britian in one commercial union, and to unite them not 
only in name but virtually as members of an Empire, whose material 
interests and prosperity are intimately interwoven, thus forming the 
grandest and most powerful Federation in the world. 

It must be borne in mind that our food products—which comprise 
a very large amount of our imports, and on which it is impossible to 
levy any duty—can be supplied by our Colonies at as cheap a rate as 
are now supplied by foreign countries, in return for which our manu- 
factures would be supplied to the Colonies, where strong competi- 
tion with France, Germany, Austria, Italy, and America in our trade 

manifesting itself. I may state as an instance that when I first 
went to Australia, in 1879, every article of cutlery and iron-work was 
imported from England. I believe that the German wire-netting, of 
which there is a very large consumption in Australia, is being now 
sold at Sydney at a trifle under the English price, and is competing 
with the English production. 

Cutlery and especially axes, of which there is a large importation — 
is now being largely supplied from Germany and America, the articles 
being reported as of a superior quality to the English and at no greater 
cost. I may observe that the importation of foreign goods into New 
South Wales has largely increased since the exhibition in 1879. 

In a paper read by Mr. Tallerman before the members of the 
Working Men’s Association on the 16th of October 1886 on ‘ Food 
for the People,’ he stated that the ‘food products we are accustomed 
to are procurable in abundance in every direction from different parts 
of the British Empire.’ He further showed the nature and amount 
of these imports from foreign countries into Great Britain during the 
previous year, 1885. Mr. Tallerman stated that his statistical figures 
were derived from an official source. They are as follows :— 


<n | Value 





Cattle of all sorts . . | 1,013,960 head £7,181,338 


Dead meat of all sorts a 275.726 tons £12,204,627 
preserved meat) rit een 
' Preserved meat. ; 15,870 ,, £1,042,481 


Under the foregoing headings respectively the imports from 
British possessions were :— 


Value 


| Cattle of all sorts . 4 i 110,004 head £1,490,168 

Dead meat of all sorts (excepting 33.501 tons £1,525,295 
preserved meat) a ) fe -™ | a 

Preserved meat . P . . 10,518 ,, £507,315 
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Value 


Sugar and molasses— 
From Foreign Countries . ot 1,055,727 £10,803,465 
» British Possessions 201,197 £2,965, 927 


While the foreigner received over 2,000,0001. for nearly half a million 
tons of lump and loaf beet sugar, the trade with our own dependencies 
was ‘nil.’ 

Other important totals from foreign countries and British pos- 
sessions respectively were : 


Value 


Wheat, wheat meal and flour— 
From Foreign Countries . ; 2,286,061 £26,051,278 
» British Possessions : 975,529 £7,685,085 
Indian corn or maize— 
From Foreign Countries . 1,522,990 £8,236,967 
» British Possessions : 48,347 251,728 
Rice, corn or maize— 
From Foreign Countries . i 36,029 £381,114 
», British Possessions ‘ 243,404 £2,185,664 
Fish, fresh and salt— 
From Foreign Countries . o 4 61,428 
» British Possessions 14,602 
Butter and butterine— 
From Foreign Countries . ; 160,463 — 
» British Possessions ‘ 1,970 


With these interesting figures before him Mr. Tallerman asks— 


What will be the effect of the rapid extension of the growth of wheat in India 
where there is an unlimited supply of cheap labour ? 

In what form could inducements be held out to Canada and Australia to 
cultivate their vast territories ? 

What is to be the future position of the sugar supplies from the West Indies, 
Australia, Fiji, Natal, and the Mauritius, as against the bounty-aided supplies 
from the Continent ? 

Should we continue to spend fourteen and a half millions sterling annually 
with foreign countries for butter and ,butterine whilst we possess in Ireland the 
richest milk-yielding district in the world, with an abundance of available labour 
that could be profitably employed in its utilisation ? 

Should we continue to expend eight millions sterling annually in the purchase 
of live and dead meat from abroad while the rich grazing lands of Ireland could 
be readily made to increase its exports to us by an equal quantity ? 


The foregoing questions so forcibly put by Mr. Tallerman are 
worthy of deep thought and consideration by English statesmen. 

In an able article in this Review for September 1892, Sir Julius 
Vogel again resumes the discussion on the important question of 
‘How to secure closer commercial union between the Mother Country 
and her Colonies.’ He treats the subject with his usual ability and 
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skill, although I cannot concur in his proposals for attaining the 
desired aim. 

He says :— 

The obstacles to a complete Customs Union of the British Dominions 
are :— 

1. That the United Kingdom sets a great store upon the free admission of food 
and raw materials. 

2. That the Colonies, or some cf them, being anxious to employ their popula- 
tions, are inclined to stimulate local manufactures by heavy duties on manufactured 


goods. 


To these objections I reply that, as regards the first, a Customs 
Union with the United Kingdom on the basis of Free Trade will 
stimulate the production in the Colonies of raw materials, such as 
grain, tallow, hides, bristles, wool, timber, minerals, Ke. &c., and 
thereby give increased occupation to their population. In addition 
to these there will be an annually increasing export from the Austra- 
lasian Colonies to Great Britain of dead and preserved meat, of butter, 
sugar, fruit, cheese, &c., and possibly of wines, under exceptionally 
favourable duties. I further believe that within a short time the 
cultivation of cotton will be introduced on a large scale. 

With regard to the second objection referred to by Sir Julius 
Vogel, viz. ‘the desire of some of the Colonies to stimulate local 
manufactures by heavy protective duties, I may observe that the 
price of labour, specially in Australasia, will, for some time at least, 
preclude the possibility of competition with British manufactured 
goods. The population in Australia is too small and too scattered to 
embark in manufactories. Then, again, the price of labour is too 
high to make industries of that nature remunerative. 

I remember seeing at Lithgow, near Sydney, some iron-works for 
the construction of rails, and, although under the most favourable 
circumstances—coal and iron being on the spot—the manager told 
me that the rail from England, even with the cost of transport, was 
cheaper and of a superior quality to that produced at Lithgow. Unless, 
therefore, there should be a great reduction in the price of labour in 
Australia, which would invoke serious opposition on the part of the 
working population, there is little chance for some time to come of 
Australia becoming a manufacturing country. 

According to Sir Julius Vogel, the United Kingdom during the 
year 1891 imported goods to the value of 435 millions sterling, of 
which in round numbers 336 millions came from foreign countries, 
and 99 millions from British possessions. It may be hoped that 
under the benefits of a Customs Union with our Colonies within a few 
years the above figures may be transposed, and that our exports 
to British possessions will amount to a much larger figure than they 
now present. 

Sir Julius Vogel says that— 
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The main obstacle on the part of the Colonies to Federation is, that they attach 
great value to their power to make their own fiscal arrangements, and the insuper- 
able objection they have to any ‘union’ that might be the means of coercing their 
fiscal policy. 


This is quite true. The scheme I propose fully meets this 
objection : 

1. It leaves to the Colonies (as regards Australasia specially) full 
power to inake their own fiscal arrangements for Inter-Colonial Federa- 
tion, and also to formulate their own tariffs in regard to Foreign 
Powers, subject to the assent and ratification of the Crown. 

2. It leaves them free to form one Dominion, as in the case of 
Canada. 

3. It gives to their trade the maritime protection of Great 
Britain, and they enjoy also the diplomatic and consular protection 
of the Mother Country in all parts of the globe. The scheme I pro- 
pose will not only increase their productiveness and wealth, but give 
a stimulus to their shipping interests. It will foster and encourage 
emigration under prudent and careful regulation. 

Although there are objections to any tax of a differential nature 
to favour the British and Colonial shipping interests, what is termed 
in France a surtaxe might be levied in the Colonies on all imports 
and exports carried in foreign vessels ; but I confess that I am opposed 
to the principle of imposing any such differential tax. 

The chief difficulty (it appears to me) in the formation of a Cus- 
toms Union with our Colonies will consist in the loss of revenue. 
Great Britain will lose on the dutiable goods supplied from the 
British possessions, but she will gain in wealth by the increase in 
the export of her manufactures. 

The Colonies will also lose a portion of their Customs revenue, 
but they will gain in general wealth by the great expansion given to 
the production of all raw material and other commodities by the 
increased cultivation of their extensive territories, and by the stimulus 
given to general trade and to their shipping interests, for which a 
large field would be opened. They would also gain by the freedom 
to formulate their tariffs as regards Foreign Powers. 

There can be no question of imposing any duties in England on 
articles of food or raw material, but by a readjustment of the tariff 
and an increase of duty on all articles of luxury, which would not 
affect the working man or the lower classes, a considerable portion of 
the loss to the British Exchequer would be recouped. 

I heartily concur in Sir Julius Vogel’s opinion that the question 
is now not one of ‘federating the Empire, but of guarding against 
its disintegration,’ and that a ‘Commercial Customs Union’ has be- 
come of paramount importance, and is the most practical mode of 
effecting a closer union between Great Britain and her Colonies. 

This Customs Union, according to Sir Julius Vogel, will represent 
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an area of eight millions of square miles, with a population of about 
300,000,000 ! 

That the idea of so vast a project is not a novel one is proved by 
the attempt of the United States of America to form a Customs Union 
with the whole of South America, in which it was hoped that Canada 
would sooner or later join. The attempt was made before the fall of 
the Brazilian Empire, and the proposal was declined on the part of the 
Brazils, being the only refusal ; but, under the altered circumstances, 
if renewed, the proposal might meet with a more favourable response. 
I have no doubt that the American idea is only deferred and not 
abandoned, and that if carried out it will be most prejudicial to our 
trade, formed, as it will be, on the basis of Protective duties. 

I cannot concur with Sir Julius Vogel's scheme of bounties or 
bonus, to bridge over the period of the dislocation of the present 
fiscal systems. Although it is very ingenious, I do not think that 
it would be found practicable in its working, or acceptable on 
principle either to public opinion in England or in the Colonies, 

The Bounty system has been quite discarded in England, and 
struck out of our Commercial Code. Only lately we have been 
urging—though unsuccessfully-——its abolition on beet sugar from 
Austria, Germany, France, and Belgium. How then could we intro- 
duce a system in violation of our commercial principles, and which we 
have so strongly denounced to Foreign States ? 

I donot feel myself competent to suggest any plan ‘ for bridging 
over the time it will take to qualify the British possessions to supply 
the United Kingdom with a large portion of the imports now derived 
from foreign countries,’ as referred to by Sir Julius Vogel, but I 
think that the proposed change might be rendered gradual in its 
operation, extending over three or five years, at the expiration of 
which the Customs Union—based on Free Trade—would come into 
full effect. Time would thus ke allowed to the Colonies to prepare 
for the large increase of production by them, which will inevitably 
result from the free exchange of commodities throughout the 
British Empire. 

AvuGustus Lortvs, 
September 10, 1892, Late Governor of New South Wales. 





THE REVIVAL OF WITCHCRAFT 


In the by-ways of science, as on the scenes of a theatre and in the 
pages of fiction, an alias is often found to serve a very convenient 
purpose. But it is always a little disappointing, to those in search of 
a veritable novelty, to find in place of it only a discredited piece of 
antiquity, though varnished, polished, and faced with a new colour ; 
and it is not inspiriting, even to the dilettante of the drama or of 
fiction, to be put off with old and worn-out characters, masquerading 
under new names, with fantastic costumes and modern effects, how- 
ever ingenious and startling. 

The modern Athenians, who dignify themselves with the title of 
psychical researchers, have for some time been inviting us to the 
investigation of what they have led us to believe were altogether 
new departures into the domain of mental philosophy. A new 
horizon was opened out before us; methods of the communication of 
thought were described which set distance at nought, which dis- 
pensed with speech or gesture, touch, sight or smell. Sensation, we 
were told, was transmissible without material expression ; mental im- 
pressions could be conveyed by the unexpressed power of the will, 
character could be transferred by subtle and invisible channels into 
those whose morality required strengthening, or whose self-control 
needed bracing. All this has been indicated with some confidence, 
and with a careful and measured approximation to methods of 
rational inquiry, by some English observers whose competence in 
literature and some departments of physical research were calculated 
to invite confidence. Lut it must be confessed that the results which 
they had obtained, and the very rudimentary evidence which they 
had adduced in this country, were far from sufficing to persuade any 
but a very select band of idealists that there was anything substan- 
tial either in their premisses or their conclusions. For the last 
year or two, however, public attention has been invited to a series of 
phenomena which were seriously alleged to afford positive evidence of 
the existence of a variety of endowments of the human body, and of 
marvellous powers of mental action, which realised some of the pro- 
mised wonders of ‘ the new psychology.’ France was now, as in the 
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last century, the chosen land of marvel. There appears to be some- 
thing in the temperament of the Latin race which lends itself easily 
to neurotic disorder, to hysterical excitement, and to the production 
of startling displays of mental eccentricity. We have never been 
celebrated in this country, even in the middle ages, for our demoniacs, 
our dancing hysterics, or our miraculous cures. We have nothing to 
rival the ancient histories of St. Medard and Port Royal, or the 
modern pilgrimages of Lourdes. But if the modern hypnotists, 
psychists, and faith-curers are allowed the full play which has 
recently been given to them, in infecting the public mind with the 
follies of the ‘new hypnotism,’ the ‘ profound hypnosis,’ the ‘new 
mesmerism,’ the ‘ magnetisation of hypnotics,’ and the ‘ externalisation 
of sensation,’ which they have been so solemnly propounding and so 
profusely describing in the pages of our leading newspapers and 
serials, we may yet see here an abundant harvest of mentally dis- 
ordered and pathological creatures, such as have now for some years 
been permanently on show across the Channel; we may expect, also, 
to find our more solid literature poisoned with this evil influence, as 
our literature of romance and fiction already has been. From what 
I hear and know of the attractions which these false phenomena, 
these dangerous tricks, and this practice of mental subordination to 
another will, are already exercising on some ladies of the upper class 
in England, and on some writers of influence, it appears high time 
that a thorough exposure should be made of the imposture and the 
self-deception which underlie the performances. Some of them have 
been rehearsed before eminent British journalists on their visits to 
Paris, and by them described in good faith, with no small literary 
power and considerable although imperfect detail, to the readers of 
the great English journals. The most vivid descriptions of the 
modern development of the new superstitions appeared in a series of 
articles in the Pall Mall Gazette early in last December, and in the 
Times at the end of December and the beginning of the present year. 
I was induced thereby to devote a fortnight at the end of the year to 
an investigation of the facts described and the phenomena produced, 
and to an endeavour to find out how they were produced, and, as is 
always important in an inquiry of the sort, in what sort of people 
they took place. As a result I was able briefly to affirm in the 
columns of the 7imes that I found the whole series of performances 
to be based upon fraud, and that I had succeeded in reproducing the 
phenomena without employing any occult means or invoking any 
new powers of mind or body. This statement was welcomed by 
persons whose opinion I value, and by many of whom the articles in 
question had been read, as Professor Tyndall writes, with ‘ disfavour 
and indeed dismay.’ I am urged to lose no time in sweeping away 
this mass of rubbish, and ‘the disgusting superstitions’ which these 
letters and publications have tended to promote. This I will attempt 
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to do by stating in some detail precisely what the performances at 
the Charité are, and removing from them the halo of false science 
which has rendered them attractive and credible, and has to some 
extent obscured their demoralising character. The business of 
demonstrating the marvels of the new hypnotism has been going on 
now for upwards of twenty years, with very mischievous effects. It 
has culminated in performances of the patients of Dr. Luys in the 
wards of one of the greatest and most historically celebrated of the 
Paris hospitals. The Hospital of La Charité is a hospital with great 
traditions, dignified by great names, and still the seat of sound and 
able clinical instruction by a staff who must, I am sure, feel 
humiliated at finding the name of the great institution to which 
they belong becoming thus notorious throughout Europe for its 
connection with proceedings which they can but view with extreme 
disfavour. 

In the first place, two patients were presented (who must be 
among the patients referred to), for they are and have been for some 
time the main subjects for demonstration at La Charité. One of these 
isa man named Mervel, an unhappy being of whom Dr. Luys pro- 
mised to give me the clinical history, and of whom briefly it may be 
said that he has been all his life a wretched hysteric, subject to fits, 
to sleep-walking, and to catalepsy. He has passed through all the phases 
of this form of extreme nerve disorder. If he had been let alone, as 
he would have been in this country, or treated to a sound course of 
tonics, cold water (internally and externally), and field labour, he might 
have lived a more healthy life. He is now a miserable object, trained 
to all the tricks and the pathological aptitudes for simulation of a highly 
trained hypnotic, and on him were demonstrated phenomena which 
might indeed be ‘ marvels’ if they were not almost wholly frauds. I 
will run rapidly over a series of this man’s performances as they were 
shown to me in the wards by Dr. Luys in the presence of observers, 
and I will presently add some of the other performances of other 
patients and trained subjects of Dr. Luys who have differing aptitudes 
and a various répertovre. The man was brought in from the waiting- 
room and put in an arm-chair: afinger held up before his eyes sufficed to 
plunge him into induced sleep. This was clearly not simulated, and in a 
highly trained subject isexceedingly common. The eyelids were then 
lifted, and a little performance was gone through, which is described in 
the programme set out in Dr, Luys’ Legons Cliniques as the prise du 
regard. A finger is held before him ; he gazes at it, sits bolt upright, 
and follows it as though fascinated around the room. This is, of course, 
a very ordinary performance, and is only, so to speak, the lever de 
rideau, He is taken back to his chair, and then begins the second 
performance. He is shown a magnetic bar, and here the true stage 
play begins, as it does in so many of these mesmeric performances, 
with the utterly irrelevant introduction of the apparatus of magnetism. 

VoL. XXXIII—No. 192 AA 
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lle sees now from one pole of the magnet the ‘odic’ effluvia, the 
blue flames, which are familiar to the readers of Reichenbach. He is 
delighted with them ; he caresses the bar like a child with atoy; he 
follows it all over the place, and when the opposite pole of the magnet 
is presented to him he is struck with horror at the red flames which 
issue from it, and shows every sign of fear and disgust. There are in- 
finite variations of this marvel. Thus a photegraph of the poles of a 
magnet affect him in a similar way, no matter how old the photograph. 
On the face of Dr. Luys he sees red flames proceeding from the eyes 
and nostrils on one side of the face, and blue flames on the other, 
which is supposed to coincide with the duality of the nerve-centres 
of the brain and the opposite polarity of the two sides of the body— 
puerile deductions which bear upon their face ignorant credulity, but 
which are supposed to derive evidential strength from these heighten- 
ings of the visual perception of this individual and the other per- 
formers of the same school. For these subjects quickly learn how to 
pretend to see the same thing; and Colonel de Rochas d’Aiglun, the 
administrateur of the Polytechnic School in Paris, whom Dr. Luys 
was good enough to introduce to me, has subjects who have made for 
him also a considerable series of drawings showing these flames playing 
about magnets and parts of magnets, surrounding crystals, and irra- 
diating the features of himself and others. One patient has done 
me the honour of making my portrait with all its magnetic accom- 
paniments. To the heightened visual perception of these ladies and 
gentlemen it seems that from one side of my face issues a sheet of 
lambent blue flame, and my eyes dart rays of blue fire; the other side 
is equally luminous with red flame, while down the middle of my face 
is a bright streak of yellow. Mervel drew this interesting picture, 
and the others confirmed it ; and as this was done in the wards of a 
hospital and by a patient in a state of ‘lucid somnambulism,’ and of 
good faith, I suppose I ought to have assumed that ‘there was no 
room for fraud or imposture.’ I ventured, however, to think otherwise. 
I took with me on the third occasion a magnet, lent to me by Dr. 
Johnson of London, which had been thoroughly demagnetised by 
being thrust into the fire, and a series of steel pins which had been 
variously magnetised in inverse senses, and I found that the height- 
ened senses of Mervel were quite incapable of distinguishing between 
the inert magnet, the variously magnetised needles, and the true mag- 
net, I even placed the needles and the magnet in the hands of Dr. 
Luys and asked him to determine what Mervel saw. He saw always, 
in reply to Dr. Luys’ questions, the orthodox thing. I then gently 
suggested to Dr. Luys that he should try some test experiments and 
use an electro-magnet, in which he could at will put on and take 
off the current and try for himself whether the patient did or did 
not really perceive what he described. I ventured to repeat the 
same suggestion when Mervel was describing the coloured lights he 
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saw around the poles of a faradic machine. My suggestions, how- 
ever, were not favourably received ; and Dr. Luys observed that he 
must be allowed to make his experiments in his own way. At these 
sittings, Dr. Sajous, Dr. Lutaud, M. Cremiére of St. Petersburg, and 
others, were present. To end this part of the matter, I should state 
that I took successively three other subjects of demonstration whom 
Dr. Luys has presented to his classes, and tested still more decisively 
their pretended powers of distinguishing emanations from the north 
and south poles of the magnet and seeing the coloured flames of 
Reichenbach. These subjects were a person named Jeanne, an accom- 
plished impostor, and the most distinguished and highly trained of 
M. Luys’ subjects, whose portrait occurs repeatedly in the illustra- 
tions of his lectures, and who describes herself as his premier sujet ; 
a person named Clarice, whose marvellous powers are also much de- 
scribed in the publications of Dr. Luys ; and a patient now in the wards 
named Marguerite. I tested these subjects repeatedly in the pre- 
sence sometimes of the gentlemen above named, sometimes of Dr. 
Olivier, of Dr. Meurice, and of others whom I need not at present 
name. The results were that Mervel, whether sent to sleep by Dr. 
Luys, or by myself, or by the wardsman, was never really asleep to 
the extent of not being able to gather verbal and visual suggestions 
as to his course of action, as to what he ought to do and what he 
ought to see, and that his hysterical or hypnotic slumber did not 
prevent him from simultaneously carrying on a course of elaborate 
imposture. When I rapidly displaced the magnetic photographs of 
Dr. Luys or my own, he blundered over them, but immediately he 
understood that he was blundering he corrected his mistake and saw 
what he ought to have seen. He was quite unable to distinguish 
an inert piece of iron from a true magnet, and unless he were guided 
by words let fall by the bystanders, or by the adoption of a systematic 
proceeding to which he was accustomed, he was quite at sea. Clarice 
and Jeanne, in their lucid somnambulistic state, never knew whether 
the current was on or off; unless they had a clue to the answers they 
ought to give they were ludicrously wrong. They saw enormous 
flames issuing from the powerful magnet which I used. When I told 
the assistant to put on thecurrent, acting on my previous instructions, 
he always did exactly the opposite of what I said, and they always 
fell into the trap. The culminating absurdity of this phase of the 
performance was the famous show for which this clinique has become 
famous, known as the magnetic skull-cap, with its therapeutic and 
physical influences. ‘In this magnetic circlet,’ said Dr. Luys (speaking 
in the presence of his somnambulistic patient, who was supposed not to 
hear), ‘are stored up the thoughts and mental characteristics of an 
individual who suffered from melancholia and hallucinations of perse- 
cution. I will now put it on Mervel’s head, and you will see what 
follows ;’ whereupon Mervel showed dramatic signs of the hallucination 
2a2 
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of persecution, suffering apparently great pain of mind and body, 
Possibly it was too cleverly acted to be wholly simulation, but it 
afforded a good example of the mixture of hysterical readiness to accept 
any suggestion with unlimited powers of deception ; for this took place 
at the same sitting, and in the same state in which he pretended to see 
red flames and blue flames at random, accordingly as he supposed the 
magnet, or the photographs which I showed him, or the prints, or 
the pins, to be of the north pole or of the south pole. I repeated 
the experiment, always with the like results. Dr. Olivier, the editor 
of the Revue des Sciences Physiques, writes to me that the exposure 
was complete. 


There was no correspondence between the phenomena manifested by the 
hypnotised person and the production of the current of magnetisation, &c. You 
repeated the experiments of Dr. Luys and those of M. de Rochas, avoiding all sug- 
gestion, whether involuntary or unconscious, capable of vitiating the results, and you 
were careful to conceal from the subjects of experiment the moment at which the 
opening or the closing of the current of the magnet took place. 


At any rate, therefore, we may exclude from the positive results 
which I attained in the presence of many witnesses the possibility of 
the electrical or magnetic current having any real relation whatever to 
the phenomena shown, and, as far as the utmost care could go, we may 
exclude also the influence of suggestion in any occult sense. Where the 
subjects thought they knew what was expected of them in their state 
of lucid somnambulism, they did it or saw it, whether I operated or Dr. 
Luys, or his ward assistant. Where they did not know they tried to 
guess, and with ludicrous results. Habitually they produced results 
exactly opposite to those which should have occurred, had the 
magnetic current had any influence whatever as a causal agent. I 
will now go further, and will affirm that there never was, any more 
than there now is, the slightest ground for believing that the most 
powerful magnets are capable of exercising any such influence as Dr. 
Luys and others are in the habit of assuming that they can exert 
over the animal organism. Opportunely enough, I find in the New 
York Medical Jowrnal of the 31st of December a report of the experi- 
ments made by F. Peterson and A. E. Kennelly, with the most powerful 
magnets in the Edison laboratory, of which Mr. Kennelly is the chief 
electrician. Very powerful electro-magnets of 2,000 to 5,000 C. G.S. 
units to the square centimétre were employed. Not only was no visible 
effect. produced in the polarisation within the magnetic field of the 
hemoglobin of the blood, or in the circulation in the web of the frog’s 
foot, but when a dog was placed for five hours under the influence of 
a magnetic field with an intensity of from 1,000 to 2,000 C. G.S. units 
to the square centimétre the dog was in no way affected and was very 
lively when liberated. A photograph is given of a boy sitting ina 
cylinder two feet in diameter and seven inches deep, upon which a 
set of field magnets converged: he was in no way affected. The 
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next experiments were made by introducing the head into the field 
of a very powerful electro-magnet (2,000 C. G. S. units). The current 
could be turned on or off the coils of the electro-magnet without the 
knowledge of the subject. No effect on consciousness, sensation, 
circulation, respiration, or tendon reflex could be perceived. The 
subject was quite unable to say when the current was turned on or 
off. The last series of experiments were made with an electro-magnet 
in which the current was reversed 280 timesasecond. No effect what- 
ever was perceived when the head was introduced within the magnetic 
field of this potent instrument. The authors conclude that the 
human organism is in nowise appreciably affected by the most power- 
ful magnets known to modern science; that neither direct nor reversed 
magnetism exerts any perceptible influence upon the iron contained 
in the blood, upon the circulation, upon ciliary or protoplasmic 
movements, upon sensory or motor nerves, or upon the brain. The 
authors further observe that they find it difficult to understand 
why magnetism appears to have no influence whatever upon the 
human organism. The experiments of like kind recorded by Sir 
William Thomson and in Pfliiger’s Archiv gave equally negative 
results. 

The complete exposure which the results of my experiments 
effected of the valuelessness of the so-called magnetic effects on the 
patients of Dr. Luys tallies with the negative results of Peterson and 
Kennelly, but it is perhaps too much to hope that it will put an 
end to the habitual exploitation of magnetic superstitions in this 
connection. 

I come now to another series of phenomena which various eminent 
journalists have noted as illustrations of what the Times correspondent 
described as a perfectly genuine exhibition, and one which, as he 
said, in concluding his description of it, ‘ proved that suggestions and 
impressions can be conveyed from one person to another by mere 
contact, and even across an intervening space.’ As he professes to be 
an impartial and guarded observer, I will quote his report, which, so 
far as some obvious occurrences are concerned, describes accurately 
what appears to go on in the extravagant folly which they have 
described so seriously, known as ‘L’Envoitement.’ This is a title 
taken from the practices of the Middle Ages, when the magicians of 
France and Italy exercised (as the magicians of the Far East do now) 
their powers of sorcery upon a wax image, which, being duly endowed 
with mystical relationship to a human subject, was pinched, tortured, 
wasted, or destroyed, with corresponding results to the unhappy 
individual in whose effigy it was made. Here is the modern 
counterpart in the new mesmerism of which the modern historian 
gives the explanation which I have just quoted : 


There remains, however, one set of recent experiments, which, from their novel 
and startling character, deserve special attention. I refer to the transference of 
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sensibility from a hypnotic subject to inanimate objects. I have been fortunate 
enough to witness some of these experiments, and will describe what I saw They 
were not carried out by Dr. Luys, but by an amateur who attends his clinique. 
This gentleman had a roughly-constructed figure, about a foot high, resembling the 
human form, and made of gutta-percha or some such material, and he experimented 
with it on a hysterical young woman, one of the hospital patients, and an extremely 
sensitive subject. She was placed in an arm-chair and hypnotised, and he seated 
himself immediately opposite in close contact with her, their legs touching, and her 
hands upon his knees. After some preliminary business of stroking her arms and 
so forth, he produced the figure and held it up in front of her, presumably to be 
charged with her magnetism, for these experiments rest on the magnetic theory. 
Then he placed it out of her sight and pinched it. Sometimes she appeared to 
feel it and sometimes she did not, but he was all the time in actual contact with 
her. Then he held it where she could see it, and this time she obviously suffered 
acutely whenever he touched the figure and in the place where he touched it, 
although she did not look at it or seem to observe it. Especially when he touched 
the sole of the foot, it evidently tickled her beyond endurance. Then the figure was 
placed aside on a table out of the sight both of the girl and of the operator, while 
another put one hand on the operator’s back and the other on the image. I was in 
such a position as to see them all, and whenever the second gentleman touched the 
figure the girl felt it. Then she was told that she was to feel it just the same after 
being woke up, and an attempt was made to wake her, but she was by this time 
very profoundly affected, and the statement was only partially successful. In this 
state—that is, still somnambulistic—she stood up and moved from her place, the 
operator did the same, and, being separated from her by some feet, he turned his 
back to her and held the figure in such a position that she could not possibly see 
it. Then he pinched at the back of the neck, and she felt it at the same moment, 
but at the wrong place. The place where she did feel it caused her some em- 
barrassment, though harmless enough, as she informed him of the locality in a 
whisper, which I overheard. I can answer for it that she felt something at the 
moment when he touched the image, but that she could not see it and was not in 
contact with him, because I was standing almost between them, But she felt it 
far more acutely when he pinched his own wrist under the same circumstances, 
That brought the experiments to a conclusion. They occupied at least half an 
hour, and included a number of interesting details which I have been obliged to omit. 


Thus his exhibition, which was ‘ perfectly genuine,’ proved that 
suggestions and impressions can be ‘conveyed across space.’ The 
fact is that it did not prove the one any more than the other ; and if 
the writer had instituted a few control experiments such as those 
which I forthwith carried out on the same subject, he would have 
saved himself from having been the medium of introducing thus 
impressively to the English reading public, through the pages of a 
great newspaper, a solemn description of what was easily proved to 
be a common imposture of a vulgar kind, by which the good faith 
and unquestionable sincerity and honour of the amateur of whom he 
speaks, and of Dr. Luys, had been surprised. There is no secret about 
the name of the amateur, for he has published much about the 
matter in great detail, with an abundance of highly technical and 
scientific nomenclature, and the performances had already been 
described, under his name, in the Pall Mall Gazette in this country, 
and in La Justice and L’Echo de Paris, and other journals in France, 
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Colonel de Rochas d’Aiglun, who was the operator in this case in the 
ward of La Charité, gave a similar demonstration for my benefit at 
the invitation of Dr. Luys in the ward of La Charité in the presence 
of several witnesses. Subsequently he gave me and Dr, Sajous alike 
demonstration with fuller developments at the Ecole Polytechnique, 
of which he is the administrateur ; and I gave him a counter demon- 
stration in the rooms of Dr. Sajous before leaving Paris. To appreciate 
all the details of these performances one should read his book, entitled 
Les Etats profonds de l Hypnose,’! 

Tothe subject, Madame Vix, being plunged into ‘ profound hypnosis,’ 
as it was alleged, was handed a glass of water. To this she transferred 
by contact her sensitiveness ; the atmosphere surrounding her was also 
similarly charged with her sensibility ; she herself becoming anes- 
thetic. When pinches were made in the air at given distances which 
were supposed to represent points of contact and lines of cleavage of 
the atmospheric planes, such pinches at these given points were always 
felt by her and gave what is above described as ‘ evident pain.’ I was 
shown drawings of these planes. When the water was removed to a 
distance and the glass was stroked or imaginary pinches made in the 
air just above the water, or the water itself was touched, she gave 
similar manifestations. This water, we were told, was charged with her 
vitality, and terrible consequences might ensue if the water were mal- 
treated, either then or subsequently. Fantastic stories are related by 
Colonel de Rochas of the terrible effects following from the throwing 
away of this water and from people stepping on it, or from watering 
the flowers with it. In one case, where some one incautiously drank the 
water, the patient fell into a swoon which lasted for a fortnight. The 
only correct proceeding was to allow the subject herself to drink the 
water at the close of the séwnce, and thus enable her to protect her- 
self from the sad effects which might follow any careless treatment of 
it. She herself was supposed to be insensitive while under operation, 
and her sensibilities were externalised and communicated to others 
either by ‘contact’ directly to the operator, or in another hypnotised 
patient who was placed in contact with her, or, as the reporter 
solemnly describes, ‘across space.’ Whenever her magnetiser was 
touched she felt it in the same place. 

Now Madame Vix furnishes séances for a fixed consideration. 
On page 28 of his book on the profound stages of hypnosis, Colonel 
de Rochas refers to her as being a subject ‘ well known in Paris,’ 
‘very distinctly polarised,’ and ‘who passes with extreme regularity’ 
through all the phases described at length in his first chapter, and, 


1 Les Etats profonds de UVHypnose. Par le Lt.-Colonel de Rochas d’Aiglun, 
Administrateur de l’Ecole Polytechnique. Paris: Chamuel, 29 Rue de Trévise; and 
G. Carré, 58 Rue St. André-des-Arts, 1892. See also Les Limites de l Inconnu, by 
Georges Vitoux. Chamuel, 29 Rue de Trévise, Paris, 1892; and Le Figaro, January 
10, 1893, p. 2. 
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besides, ‘ through some phases of an indeterminate character up to the 
point of syncope.’ She presented indeed, ‘when the left hand was 
placed on her head instead of the right, general paralysis so closely 
resembling death in appearance,’ that he did not dare to continue his 
experiments. She did the wax-image business, the state of sympathy 
by contact, and the rest, with such perfection before me under the 
manipulations of Colonelde Rochas at the Charité and at the Polytech- 
nique School, that I asked her to favour me with some professional 
sittings, which she readily consented to do. She had an extensive 
répertoire, and on three separate occasions she went through her 
performances with great precision and completeness in the presence 
of a variety of witnesses, some of whose names I have already cited. 
I determined, however, to do everything en faux. On the first 
occasion I solemnly went through all the series of passes and strokings 
and head pressure with the right hand, which Colonel de Rochas 
considers so essential, and we had all the correct successive stages of 
credulity (or credivité), of lethargy, catalepsy, again lethargy, somnam- 
bulism, lethargy, and rapport, and I then tested the statements of 
Colonel de Rochas. In the first place I found that in all the phases 
of the stage of rapport the subject perceived other objects and other 
persons quite as well as the individual, my humble self, who was 
supposed to be ‘the magnetiser.’ When anyone pretended to be in 
contact with me, it had the same effect upon her as if he were really 
in contact, and it was evident that she guessed at what we were doing. 
Visions were as easily produced by pressure with the left hand as with 
the right, and, as to the seeing of coloured odic flames from the magnet, 
she saw them ‘six yards long ;’ but, in fact, when proper tests were 
applied, she was found, to be absolutely incapable of distinguishing a 
true magnet from a false one. She never knew whether the current was 
on or off my electro-magnet ; and her whole performance in this respect, 
although she was not made aware of it, was so manifest and ludicrous 
an imposture that the bystanders had great difficulty in retaining 
their gravity. I tested now the phenomena to which the sham 
scientific terms of ‘externalisation of sensation,’ ‘communication by 
contact,’ and ‘transference across space,’ are pretentiously applied. 
Behind a little pile of books on the writing table I concealed a tumbler 
containing some water. In duly solemn fashion I poured out from 
a carafe a little water into a similar glass and placed it in her 
hands. I then quickly substituted, without her perceiving it, the 
hidden glass of water, which she had neither seen nor touched. We 
had then a full-dress rehearsal of all the performances which I had 
previously witnessed. She showed the same ‘obvious’ marks of 
pleasure or of pain when the water was caressed or pinched as were wit- 
nessed by the Times correspondent or the Pall Mall Gazette reporter. 
When one of the spectators was placed in imaginary contact with me, 
she became equally sensible of his actions; she writhed, she smiled, 
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she was tickled, she was hurt, she was pleased, and she was ‘ exhausted ’ 
in the orthodox manner. I now introduced the ‘ wax figure.’ Sceptic 
as I was, but willing to be convinced, I had purchased two rather 
pretty little sailor dolls, twin brothers of the navy, at a neighbouring 
toy-shop. One of these she held until it was sufficiently ‘ charged 
with her sensitiveness’ by contact. I then rapidly substituted the 
twin doll from my pocket, and put away the sensitivised doll for 
future service. To make the performance quite regular, I cut off a 
minute lock of her hair and pretended to affix it tothe doll. To this 
proceeding, which I had seen Colonel de Rochas gravely go through, 
she rather objected in her profound sleep, much to our quiet amuse- 
ment. ‘Cest trop, c'est trop,’ she murmured, apparently thinking 
that I was taking too much hair for the money. I need not say that I 
did not affix it to the head of the doll, although I went through the 
motions of doing so. I have now, and shall preserve, the two little 
doll ‘ witnesses ’ and the valuable tress of hair as mementoes of this 
interesting performance. It may take its place by the side of the 
famous tress cut from the locks of the spirit form of Katie King. We 
then produced, with the aid of the untouched doll, just unrolled from 
the tissue paper of the toy-shop, all the phenomena of the envotitement 
of the sorcerers, of which so much has been heard lately and which have 
figured so largely in the pages of the great newspapers of England 
and France. She felt acutely when its imaginary lock was 
touched and pulled, whether by myself or by Dr. Sajous, by 
M. Cremiére, or by anyone else in the room, She greatly resented 
its being pricked ; she felt all sorts of indescribable and generalised 
heats and pains when the doll was touched in places of which she could 
not well make out the locality owing to our backs being turned to 
her, and she was duly suffocated when we pretended to sit down 
on the doll. I am ashamed to say that the real doll was lying 
there all the time, cruelly stabbed by me to the heart with a 
stout pin, of which she was unconscious. Its maltreatment, which 
ought theoretically to have been fatal to her, produced no visible 
effect. These performances she went through three times. On 
the third occasion Colonel de Rochas was himself present, and 
assisted to put her into a complete state of hypnosis, for by this 
time I had become a little indifferent to the stages of preliminary 
mummery, and, as there were three subjects on hand at the final 
sitting, I rather abbreviated the proceeding. Colonel de Rochas was 
a little astonished when I produced my toy-shop doll, clothed in 
woollen trousers and jacket, for demonstrating the envoiitement ; but 
he explained that he was not so surprised as he should have been at 
an earlier date, for he had only that week observed that in a classie 
author, where these magical proceedings were described, it was noted 
that woollen stuff was a very good conductor; and he quoted a 
passage from a Latin author—of which I am sorry that I do not retain 
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the exact recollection—in evidence of the fact that the woollen dress 
might prove an effective medium; otherwise, he observed, he should 
have been doubtful of securing good results, as the doll was of 
composition and not of wax. It did prove a very good conductor, 
In the course of the experiment, however, he sceptically tweaked the 
nose of the little composition doll face (of the doll which had not 
been ‘sensitivised’), and we had all of us the satisfaction of observing 
that the material made no difference to Madame Vix, and that the 
result was as perfectly satisfactery as if it had been made of real wax, 
for she immediately exclaimed that somebody was pulling her nose, 
and resented it accordingly. At the close of this final séance, at which 
I had invited the presence of Colonel de Rochas, I explained to him 
the extent of the imposture, and showed him the false glass of water 
and the twin doll, the sham magnet, and the method which we had 
pursued in working the electro-magnet under a system of contradic- 
tory directions. I may venture to repeat that Colonel de Rochas acted 
in this, as throughout, asa gentleman of the most perfect good faith. 
He was duly and adequately impressed with this new order of facts. 
It is of course impossible to say what may be the conclusions at 
which he will ultimately arrive, but I understood him to incline to 
the vague belief that ‘ it was all suggestion.’ 

Finally, I must refer to another set of experiments which Dr. 
Luys conducted before us at La Charité on two of the patients there 
(on whom I subsequently performed counter-experiments). Having 
thrown these patients into the state of artificial sleep, he took from 
his pocket some sealed glass tubes. ‘This tube,’ he said, ‘ contains 
alcohol.’ He placed the tube in contact with the skin of the patient 
inside the collar of her dress. After a minute she began to complain of 
feeling giddy and oppressed. Presently she manifested all the signs of 
incipient drunkenness—she was gay and disposed to sing. A little 
later she fell from the chair on to the floor in a state of complete 
inebriety, and with a simulation of the various stages of drunkenness 
so effectively dramatic that I doubt if any woman so uneducated 
could go through such a performance, except an hysteric of this class, 
when ‘ sleep-waking’ and freed from the restraint of the fully con- 
scious action of the upper brain. It is this mixture of hysteria, 
partially numbed consciousness, trained automatism, and imposture, 
which so often takes in either the wholly eredulous or ignorantly 
sceptical spectator. Of the imposture there was, as I shall presently 
show, pace the intelligent reporters, no doubt whatever. Nor do I 
doubt at any rate that this girl was a thorough-paced hysteric and 
trained hypnotic, and that she was in an artificially induced and 
pathological condition when she went through these elaborate and 
brilliantly-performed antics. She was lifted into the chair and 
another hypnotised person placed alongside her in another chair. 
Their hands were clasped together. ‘ We will now see,’ said Dr. Luys, 
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whether ‘ the vibrations will be communicated from one to the other,’ 
and the state of drunkenness transferred. So said, so done; and a 
similar performance, not, however, so skilfully executed, was gone 
through by the second and less experienced subject. On the follow- 
ing day we had yet a more picturesque performance. I was told 
beforehand that this was ‘ the day of the cat,’ and that I might expect 
to see a highly-trained subject who usually presented herself at the 
clinique on that day for what was commonly spoken of as ‘the cat 
performance.’ This was a Mlle. V., much described by Dr. Luys 
in his Legons Cliniques sur les Phénomenes de ? Hypnotisme. 

Of her Dr. Luys speaks as follows in his lectures to his pupils, to 
whom he presents her in set phrase as ‘an example of the degree of 
exaltation which memory and imagination may acquire in certain 
somnambulic subjects when other regions of the brain are in the 
condition of functional inhibition.’ 


Here is Mile. V., a professor of foreign languages, who is endowed with 
exquisite sensibility for hypnotic phenomena. For her, hypnotisation has become 
an actual necessity, like morphine for morphinomaniacs. She is interested in all 
questions of this kind, for some time she followed punctually all the lectures which 
I gave here, and, as you will see, when I ask her if it interests her, she replies that 
she comes with pleasure, but she understands nothing about it; it is too technical. 
She only comes, she says, to assist in the experimental part of my lectures, and 
now when I question her she will tell you that she has not retained anything in 
her mind; that she has a very bad memory, and that she is incapable of giving the 
least account of the matter. That is what she is in the normal state, as you see, 
and you can accept the sincerity of her words. Now I will throw her into som- 
nambulism, and you will see that the picture will change altogether. I say to 
her: ‘You are no longer Mlle. V., you are M. Luys, you are at the Charité, in 
his amphitheatre, and you are going to give his Jecture on suggestion in his place.’ 
You see,'she accepts my words with docility ; she incarnates herself in my person ; 
she takes my habits of language and of gesture, and, once started, you see with what 
facility, although a foreigner, she talks French, and with what correct sequence of 
ideas her explanations are given. She isnever wrong; she finds the correct technical 
word ; she varies her intonations, and presents really the innate qualities of a pro- 
fessor. More than that, you will now see a curious scene. I have a subject 
brought in and, placed in this arm-chair in front of her, tell her, ‘Here is a 
hypnotisable subject, whom you will send to sleep, and you will be surprised to 
see her repeat point by point the various proceedings for producing hypnosis; she 
explains to you accurately the symptomatic characters of lethargy, those of 
catalepsy, of somnambulism, in which state she is herself at this moment actually 
plunged, the different peculiarities belonging to these various states, [details of 
the habits and manners peculiar to hypnotics, and, if I were not to interrupt her, 
she would go on talking thus for whole hours, until her strength was completely 
exhausted, and she would fall back again into lethargy. 


This account of this remarkable person, which I had read before- 
hand, so much interested me that I was desirous to see her, and very 
sorry that she was not there on the usual day to play the cat. But 
not to disappoint us, the male patient, of whom I have spoken, was 
introduced in her place. He was rapidly hypnotised by holding a 
finger in front of his eyes, and when he had arrived at the proper 
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stage Dr. Luys took out a tube and said: ‘ We will try the valerian 
on him, but I am not sure it will succeed.’ The tube was, however, 
put inside his coat-collar in contact with his skin. Presently he 
became very uneasy, disturbed in countenance, and moving awkwardly 
about in the chair. I asked him what was the matter. ‘ He cannot 
answer you,’ said Dr. Luys; ‘he is dumb, he cannot speak; he is trans- 
formed ; he is no longer a man and cannot use the speech of men ; 
he is assuming the nature of a cat.’ And, sure enough, presently the 
unhappy creature threw himself on to the ground with every sign of 
excitement and congestion ; he began scratching about the floor on 
all fours, and presently mewing like a cat—a disagreeable but striking 
imitation—and when the valerian tube was taken from his neck and 
held in front of him he came scratching and spitting along the floor 
on all fours, as though irresistibly attracted, as a cat might be, to the 
person who held it. This astonishing gymnastic lasted for some 
minutes and seemed to fatigue him, as well it might. On the 
following day I secured the presence in my apartments of Mlle. V. 
above mentioned. On calling on her with M. Cremiére I found her 
installed as a hypnotiser as well as a hypnotic subject, and with a 
plate on her door accordingly. We arranged for a séance on her 
usual terms. She insisted, however, on bringing ‘her subject’ with 
her, for she apparently now finds the passive and performing state 
rather fatiguing and not sufficiently profitable, and prefers the double 
emploi. When she arrived a very amusing scene followed. Acting 
Dr. Luys to the life, she proceeded to place her subject before her, 
and began to give us the magistral demonstration based on his 
lectures on suggestion, which he describes above as the peculiar 
endowment of her somnambulistic condition, and of which, as he 
observes artlessly, he believes her to be quite incapable in her waking 
state, thinking it only possible when her faculties are peculiarly 
‘exalted’ by his manipulation. I have no doubt that, as he says, 
she would have gone on indefinitely and until she was exhausted; but 
we were very soon tired of her glib impudence, and stopped the per- 
formance after she had shown us how she had trained this new subject 
in three weeks to a number of the required manifestations. We had 
the ‘passional attitudes,’ ‘fascination,’ the prise du regard, &c. The 
eyelids were duly opened by order for further performances, for she 
intelligently observed : 


The eyelids, gentlemen, are the windows of the soul, are they not ? and in order 
that her heightened faculties may acquire their full perception, the light must 
penetrate; but she sees only me, she knows nothing of what goes on around her, 
she thinks my thoughts, she is en rapport with me alone. 


Here we stopped her, for we were beginning to be fatigued, although 
she was not. We now requested herself to become the subject, and 


duly regretted her absence at the clinique of Dr. Luys on the previous 
day. 
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Oh (she said), I am very sorry I was not there, but I did not come because it 
is the off season. At the New Year everyone is making holiday; very few people 
come to the clinique, and there are not many strangers, and so I was told that it 
was not worth while my coming for the next week or two, and Dr, Luys did not 
expect me. 


She then gave us a long list of her capacities, which run through 
the whole gamut of the phenomena described in the volumes of the 
Professor at La Charité. She was duly put to sleep, and then I pro- 
duced my tube. I had on the mantel-piece a number of tubes which 
I had taken at random from the laboratory of my brother-in-law, 
M. Vignal, containing a great variety of crystalline substances, 
These, however, she had already spied on the mantel-piece on coming 
in, and she said, ‘ Oh, I must warn you that I am not at all suscep- 
tible to dry powders in tubes, only to fluids, and you won't get any 
effects with those.’ Respecting her scientific prudery and affected 
hypnotic exclusiveness, I humoured her by immediately sending to 
the neighbouring chemist for some tubes containing alcohol, valerian, 
cherry-laurel water, distilled water, and solution of burnt sugar. One 
of the medical frequenters of the Charité was kind enough to go and 
get them, and he was good enough to see also that all the tubes were 
incorrectly labelled. Aprivate mark on the corks indicated the true 
contents, which were duly entered in the notes of the sitting. I now 
said to him, ‘ Kindly give me the valerian,’ in a low voice which she 
was supposed not to hear. This was duly placed in contact with 
the skin of the neck, the actual contents of the tube being alcohol. 
Then came the cat performance to perfection. I will do Jeanne (the 
other name under which this lady will be found spoken of in the 
lectures of Dr. Luys) the justice to say that she was by far the most 
accomplished performer of the three of his subjects whom I saw go 
through this performance at my rooms and at the Charité under 
similar circumstances. She scratched, she mewed to perfection, she 
washed imaginary whiskers, she spat, she licked her hands, she lapped 
milk from a saucer; and when you ‘ pressed the button’ at her back 
she sat up rigid as on hind quarters and caressed her face with her 
paws with a truly feline grace. She came back to her chair, or was 
supported back, for she was still s»pposed to be in deep somnambulism, 
and we brought into use the tube which was labelled cherry-laurel 
water, but which really contained valerian. Now commenced another 
performance, which among the trained subjects of the Charité is 
supposed to be identified with the ‘ effect at a distance’ of the fluid 
described on the label. After a decent period of waiting she fell slowly 
on her knees, her face assumed the characters of ecstasy, her eyes were 
fixed on space, and her features composed with great art to an affected 
expression of pious rapture ; the hands were held up imploringly, then 
her head dropped and her arms folded across her breast as in prayer. 
Her hands presently were extended and her face upturned as towards 
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a vision of beauty, and she exclaimed in low and broken tones of 
rapturous emotion, ‘She comes, she comes ; she is all in white!’ and 
as this sacred vision died away her head dropped in solemn resignation, 
and after a short interval of resignation and grief the play was over, 
and she was brought back once more to her chair in a state of well- 
simulated lethargy. Thissame performance she repeated under similar 
conditions at the final séance at Dr. Sajous’ rooms, where I organised a 
continued representation before a number of spectators by Jeanne, by 
Madame Vix, and Clarice, in all cases with tubes containing anything 
else but valerians. Clarice was a third subject who figures largely in the 
writings of Dr. Luys, and whom I met at his clinique. She also was 
for a long time a patient: she is a thorough hysteric and trained 
hypnotic, and she goes through some of these performances with 
even better grace and more seductive accomplishment than Madame 
Jeanne. We repeated with her twice all these performances, and 
also some others. For Clarice is now also a ‘ professional ;’ she is 
younger and prettier, and charges a higher fee than that of the others ; 
she has hypnotic specialities of her own. She requested that for 
the final séance she might be permitted to bring ‘her pianiste,’ for 
she told us that what she was particularly celebrated for was the 
beauty and grace of her attitudes passionnelles, which were best per- 
formed when the person who hypnotised her could play to her appro- 
priate music, gay or melancholy. Accordingly, on the final occasion, 
she came with a pianist, who duly made a few of the customary 
passes, to put her into the somnambulistic state, then put her in 
the middle of the room and began playing suitable music. He sup- 
plied her with castanettes, and she danced a gay and lively measure ; 
he rose from the piano and took them from her, and then sad music 
threw her into attitudes of picturesque despair and delicately acted 
grief. We had no time to go through the whole performance, or I 
have no doubt it would have been well worth the money. I need 
not go through the entire category of proceedings. Professor Luys 
told us that he had had as many as three of these people at once 
engaged in their cat performance, licking their paws, mewing, jump- 
ing, and scratching about the place;’ as he said, ‘un véritable 
Sabbat ’—a true witches’ Sabbath. He dwelt upon the importance 
of these manifestations (which he takes quite seriously) as opening 
up new realms of psychological inquiry. I quote from my notes. 
Here (he said) is a new domain for psychical researchers. It will enable us, at 
any rate, to catch glimpses of the animal mind, and perhaps to learn what they 
feel and think. I had a patient who in the somnambulistic stage was transformed 
into a cock and entered into the cock nature. I tried to make him remember when 
he awoke what he had been thinking of when he was thus transformed, by order- 
ing him to do so when still somnambulistic. I asked him what he had been doing. 
He said he had been crowing. [asked him why he crowed; he said he did not know, 


he crowed because he could not help it. I asked him what he had been thinking 
of, and his answer was, ‘ Je pensais 4 mes poules’ (‘I was thinking of my hens’). 
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This, however, appeared to be as far as we have yet got in this 
new excursion into psychical research of animals; it is not very 
instructive or edifying. So far as all these persons went they must 
be pronounced impudent impostors, and it is difficult to conceive how 
they can have succeeded in duping serious people, or how they can be 
permitted to have carried on the fraud for so many years. So also 
with the imaginary effects of the various medicinal substances in 
sealed tubes. I repeated this performance on every one of these five 
subjects of M. Luys, on whom he has for years been lecturing, whom 
he has photographed, and of whose good faith he gives so many 
assurances. We made notes (sometimes written by myself, some- 
times by Dr. Sajous, sometimes by M. Cremiére) of the results. The 
subjects were never once right, even by accident. When Mervel at 
the hospital supposed the tube to contain mercury although it really 
contained diabetic sugar, he suffered agonies of the kind which he 
supposed mercury to produce. He had gnawing pains; his limbs 
were being eaten away, and he was in dire agony from the worst 
effects which a prolonged mercurial course used often to produce, and 
of which the repute is stil! a tradition in the hospitals. Madame Vix, 
at my rooms, had another opinion of the effect of mercury, gathered 
apparently from its use in infantile ailments; for she was a mother. 
When she thought the tube contained mercury she began to suffer 
acute pains—‘ colique d’enfants,’ she said; and to stop the comedy I 
had to apply to her neck what was supposed to be a tube of cinnamon 
water, but which was really charged with bi-sulphide of mercury. 
This quickly calmed her pains, which were beginning to be indecorous. 
With Mervel at the hospital, when I had him to myself and hypnotised 
by the ward attendant, all the effects supposed to be due to 
valerian were produced with burnt sugar. He was duly and quickly 
transformed into a cat, and the whole drama was enacted in the ward, 
but this time under the influence of a tube of sugar-water, with vivid 
feline effects. Strychnine, of which I was warned that the effects were . 
most dangerous, for, as Dr. Luys observed to me, ‘ You might kill a 
patient with it through incautiously applying the tube,’ I used re- 
peatedly and most incautiously without producing any effects, for I 
was careful never to mention its name. I may emphasise that on this 
occasion it was not I who hypnotised Mervel, but a person who was 
well accustomed to do so. 

Leaving now the detail of the various scenes of this tragi-comedy, 
let us consider for a moment the interpretation of it and the lesson 
it teaches. It was not, I think, always and in all its stages wholly 
an imposture, although generally it was. Two at least of the 
subjects, Mervel and Marguerite, and, I think, perhaps Clarice, were 
pronounced hysterics and thoroughly trained hypnotics ; they mingled 
pathological conditions and an artificially induced state of partial 
automatism with their abundant frauds. They were at once, as 
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Voltaire puts it, speaking of like impostors, ‘duped and dupers, 
deceived and deceivers.’ Jeanne and Vix appeared to me from first 
to last to be acting a part with full consciousness of all their frauds. 
They were, moreover, anxious to accomplish them to my satisfaction, 
and in such a way, as they both openly stated, to procure from me 
what Jeanne called ‘a réclame’ and Vix ‘the favour of my recom- 
mendation.’ After I was gone Jeanne, the ‘ professor of languages,’ 
and ‘ sincere subject’ of Dr. Luys’ lectures, sent after me the following 
letter, which I think too interesting a document not to put upon 
record. I omit the address and the final paragraph, but I preserve the 
original spelling :— 


Monsieur le Docteur,—Ayant eu l’honneur Samedie dernier de servir de Sujet & 
une Seance d’hypnotism chez vous, Monsieur le Ducteur, j’espére que vous voudrez 
bien m’excuser, Monsieur le Docteur, la liberte que je prends de vous faire parvenir 
une petite nomenclature—des expériences et des phénoménes—que Mr. le Dr. Luys 
obtien, depuis bien tot 7 ans, sur moi. 


1. On obtien sur moi tres facilement— 
Les trois états classiques, 
Léthargie, Catalepsie, Somnambulisme. 


En Léthargie 
Anestesie complete. 
Tous les différents effects et contracture—au contacte—des differents 
Metaux. 
Les Contractures Neuro-Musculaires. 
Le jeu du Diaphragm. 


En Catalepsie 


Prise du regard—le point fixe—autométisme—les attitudes—Eff-ts des 
Couleurs. 

Suggestions par gestes. 

Effets des Aimants. 

Cessation du battement du poux. 

Raideur cadaverique. 


Somnambultsme 


Tous les phénoménes de l’hyperestesie de la peau. 

Les attractions. 

Effects de medicaments 4 distance. 

Suggestion—instantanée et 4 écheance. 

Changement de personalité. 

Mneumonie. 

Vision. 

Vue absolue i travers tous les corps oppaques sans aucun secour des yeux. 
Double vue—transmission des pensées. 


Voila Mr. le Docteur les phénoménes qu’on obtien trés facilement sur moi— 
sans jamais les rdter. Mr. Le Docteur Luys n’hésitera pas 4 le confirmer—d’ailleurs 
Joffre de le prouver—quand on voudra. 

Je travail en ce moment comme Sujet (passif) 4 la Charité avec Mr. le Dr. 
Louys—et comme Sujet active avec mes sujets—chez moi tous les jours de 2 
heures a 6 heures—et dans tous les Salons de la haute Aristocratie Parisienne en 
soirée hypnotique ou Spirite. 
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Anciennements Mdlle. . . . que Samedi Mr. le Docteur j’avais apergue dans 
votre Salon *—a été employée par moi—pendant 8 mois comme mon sujet. J'ai été 
foreé de la conjedier pour un fait—assez sérieux. Cette petite dont les aptitudes 
sont absolument aussi nules que le Cabotinage, est grand profité des visites chez 
moi de quelques toutes jeunes dames du plus grand monde qui dans |’aprés midi 
venaient me consulter et naturellement en cachette de moi, pour grossire ces gages 
de sujet, cette petite fille sans conscience vendai de la morphine au morphinomane 
et de l’opiome aux opiomanes, une de mes cliente, Mme. la Vicomtesse de . . 
devenue absolument opiomane par |’opiom procurai en secret par . . . a manque 
payer cela de sa vie. Par un hasard ayant decouvert la verite j’ai mise . . 
immediatement 4 la porte. Voila pourquoi j'ai été desagreablement impressionée 
voyant cette triste personne singer avec aplond dans le salon de Mr. le Docteur 
tous ce quelle m’avais vu faire é6tant chez moi. 


This document is perfect ; its spelling, its jargon, its revelation of 
the underside of the genuine ‘ marvels * of the new and old mesmerism, 
will make it historic. 

We see here to what excesses this so-called science of hypnotism 
may lead, and we catch a glimpse, and only a glimpse, of some of its 
evil connections. The rest remain to be followed out, and ought to 
be followed out, by the Paris police, and no doubt the administrative 
council which presides over the hospital system of Paris will take 
some steps in the matter. It is hardly possible (except under a 
system of highly concentrated centralisation, in which the true 
central governing body is so far removed from its peripheral members 
as to take little notice of what is going on there), that such things 
should happen, or should continue. In any English hospital in which 
the controlling governors are on the spot, and the staff in habitual 
communication with them, such proceedings would long before have 
attracted inquiry, and would have been controlled. That is by the 
way. How much harm they can do in some directions, M. Luys 
knows very well and expresses very clearly, for he says in his lectures :* 


From the social point of view these new states of instantaneous loss of conscious- 
ness into which hypnotic or merely fascinated subjects may be made to pass 
deserve to be considered with lively interest. As I shall have to explain to you 
later, the individual in these novel conditions no longer belongs to himself; he is 
surrendered, an inert being, to the enterprise of those who surround him. At one 
moment in the passive stage in this condition of lethargy or of catalepsy, he is 
absolutely defenceless and exposed to any criminal attempt on the part of those 
who surround him. He can be poisoned and mutilated. Where a woman is con- 
cerned, she may be violated and even infected with syphilis, of which I have 
recently observed a painful example in my practice, She may become a mother 
without any trace existing of a criminal assault, and without the patient having the 
smallest recollection of what has passed after she has awakened. Sometimes, in 
the active condition, the state of lucid somnambulism, and even in the condition of 
simple fascination, the subject may be exposed to the influence of suggestions of the 
most varied kind on the part of the person directing his actions. He may be 


2 This is another favourite subject of the Charité. 

3 Legons cliniques sur les principaux Phénoménes de U Hypnotisme dans leurs 
Rapports avec la Pathologie mentale. Par J. Luys. Paris: Georges Carré, Editeur, 
58 Rue St. André-des-Arts, 1890. 
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induced to become a homicide, an incendiary or suicide, and all these impulses 
deposited in his brain during sleep become forces stored up silently, which will 
burst forth at a given moment with the precision, accuracy of performance, and 
automatic impetuosity of acts performed by the really insane. Gentlemen, bear 
this well in mind; all these acts, all these phenomena unconsciously accomplished, 
are no mere vague apprehensions and vain suppositions ; they are real facts which 
you may meet with this very day in ordinary life. They are apt to develop, and 
to appear around you and before you in the most inexplicable manner, 


Of course the question will be asked, Are the practical uses or the 
applications of the artificial sleep (the induction of which is the 
residuum of this psychological puddle) of such value as to counter- 
balance its evils? As to its surgical uses, which at first sight are the 
most obvious, Luys himself says :— 


At the first appearance of hypnotism, when Braid had shown that hypnotised 
subjects are insensitive to external stimuli, surgeons conceived the idea of using 
this method for the performance of certain operations. In fact, some among them 
had the opportunity of testing it with a certain amount of advantage. But since 
the wonderful discovery of chloroform (and, it might be added, of local anzesthesia 
by cocaine, the vaporisation of ether, &c.) these attempts so far as concern surgical 
anzsthesia have been justly abandoned. At the present time the application of 
hypnotism to surgical therapeutics is of absolutely no account, since it concerns 
only a small number of persons—namely, the class of hypnotisable subjects.‘ 


In the domain of medicine M. Luys is naturally more hopeful and 
more affirmative, but obviously inspires less confidence than his 
calmer and more critical colleagues at the Salpétriére, who have 
abstained from following him in these new developments and who 
regard them with disfavour and distrust. To me the so-called 
medical cures by hypnotism seem to rank in precisely the same class 
as those of the faith-curer. 

The hypnotic endormeur is very well able to explain the 
miracles of faith-cure and pilgrimage by the light of his own expe- 
rience. They result, as he explains accurately, from the reaction of 
mind on body, the effects of imagination, of self-suggestion, or of 
suggestion from without. Those who benefit by them are especially 
the fervent and the enthusiastic, the vividly imaginative, the men- 
tally dependent, and, above all, the hysterical—male or female. But 
clearly, the faith-curer may retort upon the hypnotiser that they are 
brothers in their therapeutic results, if not in their faith and philo- 
sophy. The one can work about the same percentage of cures as the 
other—and no more; and the intervening apparatus, whether of 
magnets, mirrors, or of grottoes, only serve to affect the imagination, 
and to supply ‘the external stimulus’ which is necessary. 

To this category belong also the long series of thousands of asserted 
cures of people who wear what they are pleased to call magnetic belts, 
or who used to wear magnetic rings, who were cured by the Perkins 


‘ Applications thérapeutiques de 0 Hypnotisme. Par le Dr. J. Luys. Paris: Im- 
primerie F. Léve, 17 Rue Cassette, 1889. 
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tractors whether of wood or of iron—they are the prey of the quacks 
of all ages and countries. 

One essential part is, however, I conceive, that no new faculty was 
ever yet developed in any of these hypnotics. The frauds of clair- 
voyance, of spirit perceptions, of gifts of language, of slate-writing, 
of spirit-writing, of far-sight, of ‘communication across space,’ of 
‘transfer of mental impressions, of the development of any new 
sense or ghost of a new sense, remain now as ever, for the most part, 
demonstrable frauds or perhaps in a few cases self-deceptions. At 
the Salpétriére, at Nancy, wherever the facts have been impartially 
and critically examined, this has been the result. It results once 
more now from my test of the subjects of the Charité and the Ecole 
Polytechnique. It will, | suppose, be too much to expect that we 
shall hear no more of the ‘ New Mesmerism,’ but it will be easy for 
any one thus experimentally to reduce it to its true dimensions. 

Finally, as to the practical question, which has perhaps a greater 
interest for the sociologist than any which have suggested themselves 
up to this point. Since the hypnotist faith-curer of the hospital 
ward and the priestly faith-curer of the grotto are in truth utilising 
the same human elements and employing cognate resources, although 
masked by a different outward garb, we may ask ourselves which can 
approximate to the greater successes and which does the least harm, 

So far as I can see, the balance is in favour of the faith-curer of 
the chapel and the grotto. The results at least are proportionately as 
numerous, and they are more rapid. Numerically there are, I incline 
to think, more faith-cures at Lourdes than there are ‘ suggestion- 
cures ’ in the Salpétriére or the Charité. So far as hypnotism is good 
for anything as a curative agent, its sphere is limited, by Charcot, 
Féré, Babinski, and all the most trustworthy medical observers of Paris, 
to the relief of functional disorder and symptoms in hysterical patients. 
The Nancy school put their pretensions higher; but any one who will 
analyse for himself, or who will study Babinski’s able analysis of the 
Nancy reputed cases of cure, will easily satisfy himself that such 
claims are not valid. As to the use of ‘ suggestion ’ as an anesthetic 
substitute of chloroform for operation purposes, that ‘suggestion’ 
dates back now beyond the ages of Esdaile and of Elliotson. It has 
been given up and fallen into disuse because of its unreliability and 
limited application. It is now sagely proposed to use hypnotisin 
for ‘ tooth-drawing,’ for the treatment of drunkards and of school 
children. The proposition is self-condemned. To enable adentist to 
draw a tooth painlessly, the average man or woman is, by a series of 
sittings, to be reduced to the state of a trained automaton; but 
happily only a very small proportion can be. The criminal courts 
have seen enough of hypnotic dentists. As to the ‘ suggestion’ cure 
of drunkards or the ‘suggestion’ treatment of backward or naughty 
children, systematic and intelligent suggestion is what every clergy- 
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man, every doctor, and every schoolmaster tries to carry out in such 
cases and often does successfully,—and in a better form than the 
degrading shape of hypnotism. Moreover, for drunkenness it is, so 
far as my inquiries go, a failure. 

If a striking effect is to be produced by an apparatus destined 
powerfully to affect the imagination, the faith-curer of the grotto has 
this advantage over the endormeur of the platform or the hospital. 
He does not intrude his own personality and train his patient to sub- 
ject his mental ego to that of his‘ operator.’ The ‘ mesmeriser ’ seeks 
to dominate his subject; he weakens the will power, which it is 
desirable to strengthen. He aims at becoming the master of a slave. 
I do not need to emphasise the dangers of this practice. I need not 
even relate them. I have briefly quoted the warnings of one of its 
apostles, or at least so much of them as it is seemly here to relate. 

The faith-curer of the grotto strengthens the weaker individuality. 
He plays upon the spring of self-suggestion. The patient is told to 
believe that he will be cured, to wish it fervently, and he shall be 
cured. So far as he is cured, he returns perhaps a better and a stronger 
man, and his cure is quite as real and likely to be quite as lasting as 
if he had become the puppet of a hypnotiser. The experiments of the 
Salpétriére have served to enable us to analyse more clearly the 
nature of faith-cures generally, and they have thrown a ray of light 
on a series of phenomena of human automatism never before studied 
so clearly or philosophically, but they have added practically little, if 
anything, to our curative resources. It is hardly to be set down to 
their discredit that they have incidentally favoured the reign of the 
platform hypnotiser or the vagaries of the subjects at La Charité ; that 
is their misfortune rather than their fault, but it isa grave misfortune. 
But the intervention of authority might at the present, in respect to 
the latter, cut short these absurdities and put an end to some social 
mischiefs which have fastened on to them and hang to their skirts. 
Thus much as to the sociological question. To the student of 
‘ psychological phenomena’ it has a great interest to note how suc- 
cessive functions may be separately abolished as the brain is partially 
set. to sleep, and in what exaggerated forms the remaining activities 
may be brought upon the stage when restraining self-consciousness 
is stilled. The vulgar, too, may find an ignoble amusement in the 
antics of these drinkers of petroleum and vinegar, in the semi-idiotic 
postures and proceedings of the hypnotised mannikin, as they doin a 
fantocchini show or a puppet play. But against such philosophic 
satisfactions and vulgar amusements must be set the avowed and the 
unconfessed mischiefs, and who can doubt that these outbalance any 
good result which can be discerned ? 

ERNEST Harr. 
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